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CHAPTER  L 

THE     BORDER     SCENERY     OF     LANCASHIRE     AND 
YORKSHIRE.— SCARSDALE  HALL. 

WHOEYER  is  familiar  with  the  features  of  the  chain 
of  hills  which  separates  the  counties  of  York  and 
Lancaster  is  aware,  that  its  wild  moors,  raised  from 
eighteen  hundred  to  three  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea,  feed  streams,  watering  valleys  of  great  beauty 
011  either  slope  of  the  desolate  summits.  The  geo- 
logist who  has  climbed  Ingleborough,  or  Pennygent, 
and  the  sportsman  who  has  pursued  his  game  along 
Blackstone  Edge,  have  often  flung  themselves  at 
noon  on  some  heathery  couch,  close  to  the  tiny  basin 
into  which  the  rivulet  of  these  heights  tumbles  over 
a  mass  of  holders.  While  they  took  their  noontide 
meal,  they  might  trace  the  descent  of  the  stream 
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over  its  precipitous  bed,  between  two  huge  slopes 
of  the  mountain,  without  even  a  bush  of  hazel  to 
cast  a  shadow  on  its  path.     But  far  below,  several 
such  brooks  unite  at  the  opening  of  a  deep  water- 
worn  clough.     Sometimes,  as  at  Gordale,  they  are 
precipitated  over  a  ledge  into  a  chasm,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  their  waters  are   broken  into   a  mass  of 
foam,   and  the   crash   of  their   fall   resounds   from 
rugged  precipices   several   hundred  feet  high.     At 
others,   the   clough   expands  into   a  narrow  grassy 
valley,  the  upland  slopes  of  which  are  feathered  with 
woods  of  ash,  sycamore,  birch,  oak,  or  beech.     The 
features  of  the  dale  are  not  unfrequently  changed 
by  some  narrower  gorge,  through  which  the  moun- 
tain river   struggles — its   path   being   deeply  worn 
into    the    rocks    by  floods,    as   in   the   Orr   below 
Hoghton  Tower ;    or  where  the  Lune  chafes  under 
the  picturesque  span  of  the  bridge  at  Kirkby  Lons- 
dale.     But  whoever  has  spent  an  autumnal  day  in 
the  ruins  of  Bolton  Abbey,  and  wandered  along  the 
river  to  Barden  Tower,  will  know  what  the  force 
of  the  hill  floods  must  be  which  has  worn  so  narrow 
and   deep   a  channel    in    the   living  rock   for   the 
Wharfe,  that  it  may  be  crossed  by  a  single  stride. 
The   roar   and   turmoil   of  the   torrent   underneath 
might  well  make  the  step  uncertain,  and  cause  the 
catastrophe   of  the  "  strid,"  which  robbed  a  noble 
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house  of  its   heir.     These  narrower  gorges  of  the 
upland   valleys    have    often    banks    two    or    three 
hundred   feet   high,   clothed   with   woods,    through 
which  bluffs    pierce   too   steep   for   the  growth   of 
timber,  or  where  tall  cliffs  stand  like  pillars  show- 
ing   the    lines   of   stratification   amidst  the   alders, 
hazels,  and  ivy,  which  partially  clothe  their  rugged 
and  broken  forms.     The  Kibble  struggles  through 
such  a  gorge  in   Gisburne  Park,  and  the  Hodder 
in  the  woods  below  Whitewell  in  the  forest  of  Bow- 
land.     Issuing  from  these  glades  and  cloughs,  the 
Swale,  the  Wharfe,  the  Kibble,  the  Lime,  the  Aire, 
and  the  Calder,  find  wider  vales  with  level  meads, 
called     "holms"    or    "ings,"    covered    with    the 
brightest  verdure.     In  the  openings  of  such  valleys, 
still  within  the  shadow  of  embowering  woods,  and 
not   far  from   the   roar   of  the  stream  over  ledges 
of  rocks,   the    monasteries    of   Fountains,    Bolton, 
S alley,  and   Whalley,  show  where  cultivation  won 
from    the    primeval    forests  its   early  and    richest 
rewards.      The   abbey   mill  ground   the   flour  and 
meal  of  the  community  and  its  dependants.      The 
fishery  abounded  in   salmon   and  trout.     The  em- 
battled wall  and  gates  protected  their  flocks  from 
the  raids  of  the  Scots,  of  which  the  beacon  on  the 
hill   gave   timely   warning  :    while   the   matin   and 
vesper  hymn  crept  through  the  woods  and  floated 
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down  the  stream,  speaking  like  a  voice  from 
another  world,  peace  to  the  troubled  tenants  of 
this  life. 

It  is  chiefly  below  the  ruins  of  these  abbeys  that 
the  fair  virgin  features  of  the  valleys  are  scarred 
by  manufactories.  But  the  railway  viaduct  at 
Whalley  bridges  the  Calder  as  high  above  the 
river's  bed,  just  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  abbey, 
as  the  Pont  du  Gard,  with  works  of  Roman  sim- 
plicity and  strength.  The  chimney  of  the  loom- 
shed  built  at  its  foot  scarcely  rises  above  the 
level  of  the  iron-road.  The  smoke  of  Leeds  is 
blown  over  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall,  which  echo  the 
clangor  of  the  passing  trains. 

After  the  first  print-works  or  cotton-mills  are 
passed,  factory  and  hamlet  regularly  succeed  each 
other.  But  a  short  time  ago  the  traveller,  though 
on  foot,  may  have  been  lost  in  the  bewildering 
paths  and  morasses  of  some  wild  heathery  moor. 
He  has  at  length  surmounted  a  ridge  which  dis- 
plays to  him  a  deep  upland  valley,  divided  into 
meadows  and  pastures,  among  which  on  the  steep 
slopes  two  or  three  solitary  homesteads  are  scattered. 
In  the  centre  of  the  valley  brawls  a  rapid  stream, 
half  hidden  by  alders,  hazel,  and  ash.  In  a  walk 
of  a  few  miles  the  valley  deepens;  the  slopes  on 
either  side  become  bare  rocks,  and,  at  length,  on 
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one  side  he  passes  beneath  a  wall  of  lofty  crags, 
from  the  edge  of  which  one  of  singular  form 
beetles  over,  so  like  an  eagle  in  act  to  spring  from 
its  eyrie  into  the  air,  that  it  is  known  as  the 
Eagle's  Crag. 

This  is  the  valley  of  Todmorden,  but  at  this 
very  point  a  factory  is  built,  in  a  gorge  where 
there  is  barely  space  for  the  road,  the  mill,  and 
the  torrent  between  the  crags  and  the  opposite 
precipitous  slope.  Hence,  all  down  the  valley  to 
Littleborough  and  Rochdale,  the  bottom  of  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  gorges  in  England  is  choked 
with  mills,  loomsheds,  manufacturing  hamlets  and 
villages  in  rapid  succession ;  the  railway,  the  canal, 
and  the  road  often  occupying  the  whole  level 
space  of  the  hilly  pass.  Here  and  there  the  farm- 
houses on  the  slopes  alternate  with  some  small,  old, 
stone  mansion,  with  a  quaint  porch,  and  over  it 
a  bay-window  and  an  escutcheon  with  a  motto 
and  date. 

The  lower  story  of  the  house  has  commonly  a 
low  but  long  window,  with  many  mullions,  which 
lights  the  principal  room.  Here  resided  a  class  of 
small  gentry  who  have  rapidly  disappeared  in  the 
last  century.  In  such  houses  are  often  found  rooms 
enriched  with  decorated  ceilings  and  quaint  plaster 
friezes.  The  walls  are  sometimes  still  panelled  with 
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oak:  and  some  fireplace  of  carved  stone  encrusted 
with  armorial  bearings,  or  of  oak  inlaid  with  lighter 
and  darker  coloured  woods,  records  the  pedigree  of 
the  family  by  initials  and  dates.  Some  of  these  old 
halls  are  divided  into  cottages ;  others  are  occupied 
as  farmhouses,  and  some  are  desolate  and  falling  into 
ruin.  A  few  are  preserved  with  a  fond  care  which 
clings  to  relics  of  the  past  as  treasures  which  once 
lost  never  can  be  restored. 

One  of  the  mountain  torrents,  the  course  and 
features  of  which  we  have  thus  rapidly  sketched, 
plunged  into  a  deep  clough,  whose  sides  were  so 
lofty  and  steep  that  the  woods  which  hung  from 
the  rocks  hid  the  stream  in  a  dark  shadow,  except- 
ing when  the  sun  approached  and  declined  from 
noon,  at  which  moment,  its  full  radiance  shone  upon 
the  broken  water,  as  it  fell  from  ledge  to  ledge  of 
its  rocky  bed.  The  torrent,  bathed  in  this  splendour, 
then  glittered  like  a  web  of  silver  fluttering  in  the 
wind  under  the  branches  and  glooms  of  the  woods 
which  overhung.  The  highest  sycamores  and  oaks 
grew  from  the  summit  of  a  cliff,  and  thence  looked 
forth  on  the  table-land  of  pastures  which  lay  on 
either  side  of  the  clough.  Here  wheeled  restlessly 
in  the  air  a  colony  of  rooks,  whose  clamorous  chorus 
above  their  nests,  gave  some  indication  of  the  vicinity 
of  a  mansion,  and  beyond  them  a  tall  and  square 
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keep  lifted  into  the  air,  an  outline  made  irregular 
by  time.  Even  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  ravine 
smoke  might  be  seen  curling  upwards  from  the  hall 
chimneys,  the  shafts  of  which  might  scarcely  be 
distinguished  through  the  thick  foliage  of  the  trees, 
on  whose  tops  the  rookery  swung  in  the  wind.  But 
when  the  clough  had  been  traversed  and  the  pastures 
on  the  eastern  side  were  reached,  a  mansion  built  in 
the  earliest  style  of  the  Tudor  Gothic,  as  applied 
to  domestic  architecture,  was  discovered  standing 
clear  of  the  wood,  and  on  the  west  of  the  massive 
keep,  fronting  the  south.  This  hall  or  tower  was 
approached  by  a  wide  avenue  of  noble  limes  which 
had  been  left  to  grow,  without  interference  from  the 
hand  of  the  woodman.  With  a  broad  canopy  high 
in  the  air,  they  were  feathered  down  to  the  ground, 
with  branches  which  met  midway  between  each  bole, 
and  swept  the  sward  through  an  ample  circle.  The 
two  lines  of  trees  were,  however,  so  far  apart,  that, 
from  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  avenue,  the  porch, 
and  on  each  side  of  it,  the  whole  front  of  the  man- 
sion, might  be  discovered.  In  the  centre  lay  a  broad 
gravelled  road,  and  a  wide  space  intervened  between 
the  last  of  the  limes  and  the  house.  Two  tall  pil- 
lars in  the  style  of  James  I.  flanked  the  road  a  few 
yards  beyond  the  trees,  and  supported  lofty  gates  of 
twisted  iron  work  closing  in  the  centre  and  bearing 
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on  each  an  escutcheon,  which  had  been  picked  out 
•with  appropriate  heraldic  colours.  From  the  pillars 
on  either  side  extended  a  stone  wall  about  eight  feet 
high,  with  a  Tudor  coping,  which  enclosed  an  ample 
space,  extending  laterally  several  yards  beyond  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  front  of  the  hall,  and  more 
than  thrice  that  length  before  the  porch.  Outside 
the  wall,  but  with  an  interval  of  at  least  ten  yards, 
grew  limes  like  those  which  formed  the  avenue  by 
which  the  house  was  approached.  The  porch  of  the 
hall  looked  upon  the  sunny  court,  sheltered  by  its 
living  screen  of  foliage  from  the  winds,  yet  so 
spacious,  that,  from  early  morning  to  a  late  hour  of 
the  afternoon,  the  house  front  was  always  bathed  in 
sunlight.  At  noon,  no  part  of  the  central  avenue 
was  in  shade,  but  within  the  court  a  deep  shadow 
was  always  cast  on  one  side  of  the  garden.  In  the 
heat  of  summer  this  overshadowed  path  beneath  the 
court  wall  formed  a  grateful  walk.  The  garden  was 
divided  by  yew  hedges  trirnly  kept  like  living  walls 
with  arches,  halls,  and  courts  of  green,  making  each 
walk  a  seclusion  sacred  to  whispered  conversation. 

Something   might  be  guessed  of  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  three  centuries  which  had  elapsed  since 
the   mansion   was   built,   by   any  one    adventurous 
enough  to  climb  the  broken  spiral  stair  of  the  keep. 
Wide  gaps  had  to  be  surmounted  by  means  of  frag- 
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ments  of  the  steps  projecting  like  corbels  from  the 
wall.  In  one  place  a  huge  mass  of  masonry  had 
fallen,  dragging  with  it  part  of  the  external  wall,  and 
leaving  some  steps  wedged  only  into  the  newel,  and 
supported  by  those  below.  But  these  clangers 
passed,  a  hardy  climber  stood  at  length  on  the  top  of 
the  massive  walls,  over  which  the  ivy  hung  from 
branches  thick  and  gnarled  with  age,  and  strongly 
clasping  the  stone.  From  the  Beacon  (as  an  angle- 
turret  was  called)  the  reaches  of  the  Scarsdale  ravine 
or  clough  might  be  seen.  One  of  these  was  watered 
by  streams  which  flowed  round  the  north-eastern 
flank  of  Scarsdale  Manor,  about  three  miles  away, 
and  was  fed  from  the  swells  of  land  which  rose 
beyond  into  high  uplands  called  Assheton  Moor. 
The  other  gathered  its  tributaries  from  the  western 
and  southern  boundaries  of  Assheton  Moor,  and 
swept  through  the  clough,  to  meet  the  first  stream  at 
a  tarn  in  a  wild  amphitheatre  of  rocks  and  woods, 
called  the  Mere  Clough,  and  thence  to  roll  down 
the  main  ravine  two  miles  to  the  foot  of  the  crag 
crowned  by  Scarsdale  Keep. 

From  the  top  of  the  tower,  flashes  and  gleams  of 
light  revealed  the  onward  southern  course  of  the 
stream  when  it  was  not  hidden  by  woods  or  cliffs, 
or  the  deep  dingles  and  cloughs  into  which  it  plunged 
from  time  to  time  along  the  plain. 
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Some  distance  below  the  hall,  in  a  narrow,  deep 
gorge,  might  be  seen  the  tall  chimney  of  a  cotton 
mill,  and  in  lateral  dingles  farther  south  the  tops 
of  the  chimneys  of  other  factories,  showing  that  the 
water-power  was  aided,  if  not  supplanted,  by  steam. 
Further  on  the  plain  arose  the  smoke  of  a  growing 
manufacturing  town  called  Hurstwood,  whose  mills 
were  thickly  congregated  near  the  bend  of  the  river, 
and  also  scattered  along  tributary  streamlets,  over 
a  considerable  area.  Among  these  factories  gleamed 
the  mill-dams,  or  reservoirs  required  for  the  con- 
densing engines,  or  for  print  and  dye  works,  or 
for  water-wheels.  Over  the  whole  hung  a  canopy 
of  smoke. 

When  the  eye  searched  the  northern  branches 
of  the  ravine,  the  signs  of  manufacturing  industry 
disappeared. 

The  clough  near  the  hall  was  a  noble  forest,  and 
higher  in  the  uplands  a  wooded  glen.  Homesteads 
at  intervals  overlooked  the  abrupt  sides  of  this 
valley,  which  rapidly  rose  towards  the  high,  rolling 
uplands  of  moors,  whose  dark  outline  bounded  the 
northern  horizon.  Gradually  in  this  direction  the 
homesteads  became  rare.  The  remote  farms  in- 
cluded tracts  of  fell  land  and  wild  heathery  sheep 
pastures,  which  stretched  over  the  outline  visible 
to  the  eye. 
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Immediately  below  the  mound  on  which  the  tower 
was  built  lay  the  quadrangle  of  the  mansion,  built 
round  an  inner  area,  and  fronted  by  the  ample 
garden  court  and  long  avenue  of  limes.  To  the 
east,  a  large  walled  garden,  with  vineries,  and  to 
the  north,  beyond  the  farmstead,  a  spacious  kennel 
for  otter  hounds  and  harriers,  showed  what  had  been 
the  pleasures  of  the  family;  while  to  confirm  the 
impression  suggested  by  the  kennel,  the  homestead 
included  a  range  of  stables  which,  though  not 
decorated,  spoke  of  the  substantial  wealth  which 
had  provided  these  accessories  of  its  station. 

This  outline  of  the  chief  features  of  the  region 
of  Blackstone  Edge,  Rossendale,  and  Pendle,  which 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  principal  events  of  this 
narrative,  and  of  Scarsdale  Hall  and  tower  at  the 
southern  skirts  of  Rossendale  Forest,  as  the  central 
point,  naturally  introduce  the  reader  to  the  action 
of  the  story.  This  sketch  will  be  filled  up  with 
details  from  time  to  time  as  the  narrative  may 
require. 

Before,  however,  allowing  the  current  of  our  tale 
to  involve  us  in  its  eddies,  and  at  length  to  pre- 
cipitate us  towards  its  catastrophe,  we  have  an  ex- 
planation to  make,  which  may  assume  so  far  the 
character  of  an  apology,  as  to  justify  the  French 
maxim,  that  an  excuse  is  a  confession. 
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The  wild  moorlands  and  forests,  of  which  a  brief 
outline  has  been  given  as  they  appeared  thirty-three 
years  ago,  were  two  centuries  since  a  highland 
region,  so  little  penetrated  by  roads,  and  inhabited 
by  so  rude  a  race,  that  Camden  in  1607  visited  it 
with  dread,  and  found  scarcely  any  evidences  either 
of  the  wonderful  resources  which  the  genius  and 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  aided  by  the  steam- 
engine,  have  developed  in  its  mines,  streams  and 
estuary.  Even  when  Camden  was  engaged  in  his 
survey,  the  Earl  of  Tyrone  had  chosen  a  wild 
wooded  clough,  through  which  the  Roche  flows 
about  three  miles  from  Rochdale,  as  a  secure 
seclusion  from  the  jealous  pursuit  of  the  law.  It 
is  far  from  our  intention  to  trace  here  the  successive 
immigrations  of  skilled  artisans,  taking  refuge  from 
foreign  persecution,  which  promoted  the  improve- 
ment of  our  textile  fabrics  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land, and  among  others  in  Manchester.  Still  less 
to  enumerate  the  acts  of  public  policy,  often  short- 
sighted, by  which  they  were  fostered.  These  laid 
the  foundation  of  manufactures  which  ceased  to  be 
simply  for  the  use  of  the  immediate  household,  or 
even  for  exchange  in  the  cloth-hall  of  an  adjacent 
market-town  for  the  use  of  the  biu-gesses  and  other 
dwellers  in  cities.  We  advert  to  these  prior  con- 
ditions, because  the  traces  of  them  will  be  found 
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in  numerous  slight  details  in  our  story.  For  ex- 
ample, the  ancient  halls  provided  for  the  spinning 
and  weaving  of  cloth,  either  on  the  ground-floor, 
in  rooms  set  apart:  or  even  in  the  hall  or  gallery 
for  spinning. 

That  which  we  are  most  concerned  to  observe  is 
that  the  great  critical  improvements  in  machinery 
from  1730  to  1770,  such  as  the  fly-shuttle,  the  drop- 
box,  the  spinning  jenny,  the  throstle,  or  water  frame, 
the  carding  machine,  and  the  mule,  were  made  by 
working  men.  The  inventors  were  mechanics, 
weavers,  a  clockmaker  and  barber :  Paul  and  Cart- 
wright  alone  belonging  to  the  middle  classes.  The 
subsequent  inventions,  by  which  the  present  won- 
derful mechanical  contrivances  have  been  combined, 
have  owed  their  success  to  the  genius  of  men  self- 
taught,  who  began  the  battle  of  life  sustained  only 
by  manual  labour.  The  race  that  has  produced 
such  results  is,  therefore,  a  legitimate  subject  of 
interest. 

In  the  district  which  is  the  scene  of  this  story, 
this  race  of  men  has  been  little  interfered  with  by 
immigration.  This  region,  and  its  immediate  vicinity 
at  Blackburn,  Bury,  and  Preston,  gave  birth  to  some 
of  the  earliest  inventions — witnessed  some  of  the  sever- 
est struggles  against  the  introduction  of  machinery, 
.and  was  that  in  which  the  Peel  family  made  their 
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great  fortunes.  The  valleys  of  Todmorden,  Rossen- 
dale,  and  Pendle  have  been  converted  from  wild 
sheep  walks,  heaths  and  deer  forests,  into  almost 
continuous  streets  of  manufacturing  villages,  by  the 
immigration  of  a  race  of  men  of  Danish  and  Saxon 
origin  from  the  Highlands,  which  form  the  borders  of 
Westmoreland,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Derby- 
shire. This  race  is  endued  with  singular  hardihood, 
vigour,  and  manliness.  They  had  been  bred  in  a 
stormy  climate  among  the  morasses  of  moors  ;  fed  on 
oatmeal,  inhabited  rude  Highland  hovels,  rather  than 
cottages,  or  homesteads,  searched  by  the  tempestuous 
winds  on  some  bleak  ridge.  Such  as  survived  the 
hardships  of  such  a  lot  to  boyhood,  were,  eighty 
years  ago,  often  dressed  in  the  half-tanned  skins  of 
sheep  or  calves,  the  hair  turned  inwards  for  warmth. 
The  untamed  boyhood,  spent  with  the  sheep  or 
cattle  on  the  fell,  was  broken  to  the  loom  in  the 
homestead.  Then,  when  the  demand  for  labour 
offered  the  inducement  of  high  wages  in  the  valleys 
bordering  the  plains,  this  half  savage  race  of  hardy 
men  migrated  rapidly  to  the  villages  of  the  forests  of 
Pendle  and  Rossendale,  and  of  the  valley  of  Tod- 
morden,of  the  Roche,  and  the  Irwell,  and  other  similar 
neighbourhoods.  Our  tale  opens  at  a  period  when 
such  a  migration  had  been  in  progress  forty  years. 
The  spinning  jenny,  the  throstle,  and  the  mule  had 
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been  established  in  the  face  of  the  most  formidable 
resistance.  The  power  loom  had  now  to  encounter 
the  fury  of  a  fierce,  fearless  population,  maddened  by 
hunger.  At  that  time  the  ancient  parochial  divisions 
had  made  little  new  provision  for  the  religious  or 
mental  training  of  the  people.  The  Sunday  school, 
the  ancient  chapels  of  the  presbyterians  and  independ- 
ents— the  missionary  efforts  of  the  Wesleyan  and 
other  religious  communions  from  the  great  towns,  had, 
however,  aided  the  clergy  in  spreading  a  leaven  of 
Christian  feeling  and  principle  among  the  people. 
We  shall  find  this  spirit  exerting  a  marked  influence 
in  counteracting  the  native  ferocity  of  the  untamed, 
solitary  life  of  the  forest  weaver. 

Our  story,  therefore,  relates  to  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, in  which  the  rudeness  of  an  untrained  popula- 
tion was  restrained  rather  by  its  own  great  natural 
instincts,  than  by  the  influences  of  Christian 
civilization.  This  race  is  brave,  frank,  and  honest. 
It  loves  and  speaks  the  truth.  Petty  pilfering,  and 
acts  of  mean  cunning  are  little  known.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  untutored,  and  the  manners  are 
therefore  coarse,  and  give  to  a  stranger  an  impression 
of  rudeness  amounting  to  a  total  absence  of  personal 
deference.  Its  vices  are  those  of  men  to  whom 
high  wages  have  been  given  for  labour  often  on  the 
road  or  embankment,  or  in  the  mine  and  quarry,  or 
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for  long  hours  at  the  forge,  foundry,  dyehouse,  or 
other  form  of  work  requiring  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance. Such  a  population,  without  mental  resource, 
or  religious  restraint,  is  necessarily  sensual.  At 
the  time  when  our  story  opens,  a  large  part  of  this 
people,  worn  by  exhausting  labour  at  the  hand  loom, 
and  yet"  pinched  by  famine,  was  driven  into  a  wild 
destructive  outbreak. 

We  are  unable  to  give  that  local  colour  to  the 
incidents  of  our  story  which  is  required  by  artistic 
truth,  without  introducing  the  dialect  of  East 
Lancashire,  which  must  necessarily  convey  an  idea 
of  the  semi-barbarism,  at  least,  of  the  first  immigrants 
from  the  moors.  Other  writers  have  shrunk  from 
adding  this  trait  to  their  pictures  of  local  manners. 
Nor  can  it  be  expected  that  more  than  a  vague  and 
general  impression  of  the  allusions  embodied  in 
idiomatic  phrases,  or  of  the  quaint  humour  of  which 
they  are  often  the  vehicle,  can  be  conveyed  to  those 
who  are  not  native  and  to  the  manner  born. 
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CHAPTER    II. 

THE  SQUIRE'S  RETURN  TO  SCARSDALE  IN 
CRITICAL  TIMES. 

A  COUPLE  of  torches  had  been  thrust  into  iron  rests 
on  either  side  of  the  door  by  which  Scarsdale  hall 
was  entered  from  the  inner  courtyard,  round  which 
a  large  part  of  the  mansion  was  built.  The  torches 
were  lit,  and  their  glare  was  reflected  from  the 
mullioned  windows  of  the  galleries,  and  from  the 
bays  above  the  porch,  and  the  great  oriel  on  the 
opposite  side. 

There  was  a  bustle  of  preparation — servants  hurried 
from  the  porch,  and  crossed  the  court  to  low  Gothic 
doors  which  entered  offices  on  the  ground  floor.  A 
couple  of  grooms  on  reeking  horses  came  through 
the  archway  under  the  great  oriel,  and,  springing 
with  clanging  spurs  on  to  the  pavement,  led  their 
horses  to  a  corner  where  they  secured  them  to  rings 
in  the  wall. 

This  done,  they  crossed  the  court  in  haste,  and 
YOL.  I.  2 
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waited  on  either  side  of  the  main  porch.  Scarcely 
were  they  arrived,  when  the  noise  of  wheels  and  the 
tramp  of  hoofs  became  every  moment  more  audible ; 
a  strangely  caparisoned  mule,  with  a  rider  dressed 
like  a  Spanish  contrabandista,  passed  through  the 
gateway,  with  two  led  hackneys.  In  a  few  seconds 
the  heads  of  carriage  horses  emerged  from  the 
darkness  of  the  archway,  and  a  ponderous  family 
coach,  drawn  by  four  strong  and  active  bays,  rolled 
into  the  court,  and,  making  a  slight  circuit,  drew  up 
before  the  principal  entrance.  Behind  followed  some 
lighter  carriages,  and  a  luggage  waggon. 

There  was  an  increase  of  bustle  within  the  hall. 
The  family  thus  returning  to  their  ancestral  home 
were  to  be  received  with  due  honour.  For,  even  in 
those  parts  of  England  in  which  a  new  society  has  been 
created  by  the  growth  of  manufacturing  enterprise 
and  wealth,  the  traditions  of  families  who  have  held 
their  estates  since  the  Conquest,  or  since  the  Wars  of 
the  Roses,  still  shed  a  halo  round  their  name,  and 
attract  a  homage  which  is  paid  to  the  representative 
of  whatever  flatters  the  national  feeling,  that  our 
Constitution  has  solved  the  difficult  problem  of  re- 
conciling progress  with  stability.  Therefore  Mr. 
Holte,  the  principal  tenant  of  the  estate,  in  whose 
charge  the  hall,  the  home  farm,  and  the  management 
of  the  estate  had  been  left,  and  who  was  moreover 
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one  of  the  chief  manufacturers  of  the  district, 
assembled  his  family  from  the  distant  wing  inhabited 
by  them,  and  stood  in  the  great  entrance  hall,  with 
his  servants  in  the  background.  When  the  coach 
drew  up  at  the  porch  of  the  courtyard,  Mr.  Holte 
advanced  with  a  quiet  confidence,  but  with  marked 
deference,  and,  without  hurry,  waited  till  the  family 
party  emerged  from  the  carriage.  He  met  them  in 
the  entrance,  bowing  respectfully.  Behind,  his  wife, 
Mistress  Hannah,  also  stood  and  curtsied. 

From  the  carriage  emerged  an  active,  wiry, 
weatherworn  gentleman,  with  grizzled  hair  beneath 
his  travelling  cap ;  a  young  lady  hidden  in  her 
wrappers,  but  with  a  step  like  an  antelope ;  and  a 
young  man  who  looked  eagerly  round,  as  though 
in  search  of  friends. 

, "  Welcome  to  Scarsdale,  Sir  Guy,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Holte  to  the  gentleman  who  grasped  and  shook 
both  his  hands. 

"  That  you  are  well  is  clear,  and  so  is  Mistress 
Hannah,  or  the  freshness  and  fire  of  youth  are 
false,  even  in  ladies  who  assert  the  authority  of 
darnes." 

With  these  words  Sir  Guy  shook  the  hands 
and  kissed  the  fresh  cheek  of  Mistress  Hannah, 
who  deserved  the  compliment,  though  her  age  must 
have  been  near  sixty  years. 

2—2 
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"  I  have  brought  my  daughter  to  Lancashire  at 
last,  and  she  must  learn  from  you,  Mistress  Hannah, 
our  household  customs,  our  county  habits,  some- 
thing of  home  management,  a  good  deal,  I  hope, 
about  our  country  folk.  Here,  Mabel,  let  me 
make  you  known  to  Mistress  Holte,  and  to  my  good 
friend,  her  husband." 

"I  shall  be  a  good  scholar  in  all  that  you  can 
teach  me  of  the  country  people — of  their  fetes,  work 
and  ways.  I  fear  I  have  everything  to  learn  in 
household  thrift.  But  Sir  Guy's  education  of  his 
daughter  will  have  been  wasted,  if  I  am  not  an  apt 
and  sympathetic  scholar  in  every  good  English 
method  of  making  those  about  me  better  and 
happier." 

So  saying  the  young  lady  threw  back  her  veil 
over  a  close  travelling-hood,  and  to  the  full  light 
of  the  lamp  which  hung  in  the  centre  of  the  hall, 
disclosed  features  of  great  beauty  and  animation. 
The  effect  of  this  revelation  on  Mistress  Hannah 
was  a  quiver  through  all  her  frame.  She  gazed 
on  the  beautiful  face  with  an  expression  of  wonder, 
if  not  of  something  like  apprehension,  and  there 
was  a  pause,  occupied  by  this  shock  of  astonishment, 
ere  she  recovered  herself  enough  to  say, — 

"  The  Lady  Mabel  may  sleep  now,  for  Sir  Guy 
shall  be  the  witness  that  she  need  not  haunt  the 
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gallery,  when  his  daughter  seems  to  have  walked 
out  of  the  framework  in  the  picture  of  the  panelled 
room." 

ee  Ah,  you  see  the  likeness,  do  you  ? "  gayly  in- 
terposed Sir  Guy.  "So  that  Mabel  brings  with  the 
face  the  power  to  lay  the  jealous  spirit  with  which 
her  ancestress  watches  the  fortunes  of  our  house, 
we  will  not  be  superstitious  about  the  portrait,  or 
the  ghost." 

f(  But,  Mrs.  Hannah,  here  is  your  son,  my  most 
vigilant  physician,  secretary,  and  companion  in  travel, 
who  will  be  glad  that  your  ceremonious  reception  of 
his  friend  should  cease." 

In  a  moment  the  young  man  of  whom  we  have 
spoken  had  folded  his  mother  in  his  arms,  and 
kissed  both  her  cheeks ;  and  then,  according  to  old 
custom,  not  only  grasped  his  father's  hand,  but 
kissed  his  cheek. 

An  old  servant,  carrying  a  lamp,  seemed  to  wait 
for  recognition,  and  before  they  ascended  the  stairs, 
Sir  Guy  took  his  daughter's  hand  and  drew  her  to 
the  old  man. 

"  Here,  Mabel,  is  an  old  friend  waiting  to  kiss  your 
hand.  A  faithful  fellow  was  he  in  his  youth,  who 
taught  me  all  the  mysteries  of  the  kennel  and  the 
stable, — how  to  trap  vermin,  to  hunt  the  otter,  to 
train  a  hound  and  a  setter,  to  find  the  plovers'  nests 
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on  the  hill-sides,  and  made  me  acquainted  with 
every  dingle,  dell,  and  bosky  bourne  where  sport  was 
to  be  found,  and  cozy  nooks  where  we  could  cool  our 
wine  in  limpid  pools,  and  rest  at  noon  with  our 
dogs  at  our  feet,  after  long  wanderings  over  forest 
and  moor,  hill  and  dale. 

"  How  art  a',  Seth,  owd  lad  ?  Art  fain  (glad)  to 
see  the  meauster  an' t'  young  missus  ?  " 

"  Aye,  aye,  Sir  Guy  :  and  hoo's  (she  is)  a  bonny 
un  :  hoo  is  (she  is)  so.  I  hope  your  honor's  weel,  and 
my  young  missus  too." 

"  Is  this  Seth  Diggle,  father?" 

"  Who  else  should  it  be,  Seth,  but  the  old  chap 
that  says  he  had  more  to  do  with  the  bringing  up  of 
the  squire,  than  all  nurses,  tutors,  and  governors  ? 
Is  that  so,  Seth  ?  " 

"  Eh,  deary  me,  but  hoo's  a  bonny  un." 

fe  So,  Seth,  you  bear  the  burden  of  all  my  father's 
faults,  do  you?  You  taught  him  to  be  such  a 
reckless  rider — such  an  untiring  footman,  such  a 
lover  of  perilous  sport,  such  a  mountain  climber, 
such  a  traveller,  such  a  wanderer  over  the  face  of 
the  earth.  You  did  this,  did  you,  Seth  ?  " 

"  Hoo's  as  like  as  two  peas  to  th'  Lady  Mabel 
in  the  panelled  room ;  that  hoo  is — eh,  deary  me." 

"  Take  care,  Mabel,  or  Seth  will  lose  the  poor 
stock  of  wits  which  he  has  left." 
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"  Oh,  Seth,  I  have  heard  of  your  doings.  Why, 
if  all  talk  be  true,  you  think  a  horse  or  a  hound  has 
almost  as  much  sense,  though  dumb,  as  a  man ; 
and  what  have  I  heard  of  the  graveyard  near  the 
kennel  ?  Why,  even  my  Spanish  groom  has  no 
heresies  of  this  kind  in  his  head." 

"  Eh,  deary  me ;  t'  owd  toimes  is  comin'  reaund 
again,  oi  declare;  hoo  favvers  (resembles)  t'  Lady 
Mabel  fearfu',  but  hoo'  talks  like  t'  squire,  when  he 
were  a  lad." 

These  soliloquies  were  the  only  reply  of  which  the 
old  man  seemed  capable,  while  he  stood  lamp  in 
hand,  gazing  on  the  young  lady,  and  holding  with 
his  other  hand  Sir  Guy's  in  a  firm  grasp,  until  he 
was  aroused  by  an  appeal  from  Sir  Guy. 

"  Now,  Seth,  light  us  up  the  stairs,  my  old 
friend." 

The  old  man  turned  round,  and  holding  his  lamp 
carefully,  so  as  to  light  every  step  of  the  broad 
oaken  staircase,  preceded  Sir  Guy  and  his  daughter, 
as  they  ascended  the  massively  balustraded  flights 
from  the  hall  which  we  will  not  now  stop  to  de- 
scribe. 

"Mistress  Hannah  has  spread  t' dinner  in  t' Lady 
Mabel's  room,  Sir  Guy;  but  hoo'd  no  notion,  I'll 
be  beaund,  ut  t'  Lady  Mable  hersel  ud  sit  at 
booard  'bout  laving  "  (without  invitation). 
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" '  Boarding's  £  best  laving,*  Seth,  says  our  pro- 
verb." 

So  saying,  they  passed  through  a  long  gallery 
hung  with  family  portraits,  to  a  wing  of  the  mansion, 
in  which  they  entered  a  room  lined  with  oak  on 
every  side  in  small  panels  having  deep  mouldings, 
with  a  very  broad  and  richly  decorated  plaster 
frieze,  and  a  ceiling  covered  with  an  intricate  geo- 
metrical pattern,  from  the  centres  in  which  hung 
pendants.  These  panels  were  so  arranged  round 
the  room  as  to  form  frames  to  portraits  of  the  size 
of  life.  To  one  of  these  the  old  man  advanced, 
and  holding  up  the  lamp  so  as  to  throw  all  its  light 
upon  the  painting,  exclaimed : — 

"Look  for  yoursel,  Sir  Guy.  My  name's  not 
Seth  Diggle  if  hoo  (she)  isn't  t'Lady  Mabel  come 
again.  Sure  hoo'll  walk  no  moore,  an  (if)  t' young 
missus  favvers  (resembles)  her  so." 

"  Why  I  must  say  that  the  portrait,  though  flatter- 
ing to  my  self-esteem,  is  like  enough  to  cheat  me 
into  thinking  I  am  opposite  my  own  mirror,  in  an* 
unwonted  costume,  hawk  on  wrist,  leaning  on  the 
rich  balustrade  of  the  spiral  of  that  tourelle  of 
the  courtyard,  in  the  Chateau  at  Blois." 

The  portrait  opposite  which  they  stood  was  that 

*  To  put  the  feast  on  the  board  (boarding),  is  the  best  invitation. 
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of  a  lady  leaning  upon  the  balustrade  of  that  exqui- 
site relic  of  mediaeval  art,  the  spiral  stair  which 
winds  upwards  in  the  rich  tourelle,  that  projects  into 
the  courtyard  of  the  castle  at  Blois.  Tradition  said 
that  Sir  Juan  had  first  seen  Lady  Mabel  in  this 
position,  looking  upon  a  hawking  party  awaiting  her 
descent  to  join  the  sports  of  the  court  of  the  Dau- 
phin, on  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  Probably,  as  an 
indication  of  this,  a  hooded  falcon  stood  upon  the 
hand,  grasping  with  its  claws  the  leathern  riding 
gauntlet  of  the  lady.  The  face  was  painted  with 
great  spirit.  It  seemed  to  be  watching  the  flight 
of  a  falcon  in  the  air,  for  the  head  was  turned  back, 
so  that  the  fair  neck,  on  which  two  large  black  tresses 
fell,  was  displayed,  and  the  ample  brow  and  large 
eyes  full  of  liquid  light  were  turned  to  the  sky, 
but  with  an  air  of  gaiety  that  spoke  of  the  elastic 
spirits  of  early  youth,  and  the  frolic  temperament  of 
an  airy  but  vigorous  will.  The  riding  hat  hung 
over  the  stone-work  from  the  other  hand,  and  the 
dark  hair  and  full  brow  were  thus  left  bare  for  the 
utmost  exercise  of  the  carver's  skill.  It  was  in  the 
delicate  lips,  in  the  swimming  mysterious  eyes,  in 
the  transparent  complexion,  the  exquisite  skin,  the 
charming  contour  of  the  cheeks,  the  elegant  profile, 
and  the  dark  glossy  hair,  that  the  fairy  graces  of 
the  woman  spoke  in  the  most  fascinating  period  of 
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early  youth.  For  the  brow  was  so  wide  and  full, 
that  though  the  black  tresses  hid  half  its  breadth,  a 
skilful  analyst  would  have  found  that  it  betrayed 
a  masculine  power  under  a  veil  of  feminine  beauty. 

After  gazing  for  some  time  at  this  picture,  the 
party  turned  to  examine  portraits  of  Mary,  Queen 
of  Scots,  and  her  husband,  the  Dauphin  of  France, 
and  of  ladies  of  their  court  on  the  Loire,  who  had 
been  friends  and  companions  of  the  early  youth  of 
the  Lady  Mabel. 

Over  the  fireplace,  on  a  large  canvas,  framed  in 
the  oakwork,  was  a  painting  of  a  handsome  and 
.gallant  soldier  and  courtier,  dressed  in  the  style 
familiar  to  the  reader  in  the  portraits  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  not  unlike  him  either  in  figure  or 
feature.  This  was  Sir  Juan,  who  won  the  Lady 
Mabel,  and  brought  her  from  the  court  of  France 
to  the  Guild  Ball  at  Preston  after  their  marriage,  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  the  rank  and  wealth  of 
Lancashire. 

After  having  lingered  for  some  minutes,  in  a 
passing  survey  of  these  portraits,  the  young  lady 
turned  to  be  conducted  by  Mistress  Hannah  to  her 
own  apartment,  and  left  Seth  standing  with  Sir  Guy, 
Mr.  Holte,  and  his  son  before  the  picture.  There 
was  a  pause,  in  which  all  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
beautiful  vision  which  seemed  the  reflection  of  that 
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which,  in  all  the  magic  of  youth,  health,  and  trium- 
phant power,  had  just  left  the  room.  Sir  Guy  was 
the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

"  I  hear  the  times  are  critical,  Mr.  Holte.  Some- 
thing was  said  to  me  of  machine  breaking  in  llos- 
sendale,  Oswaldtwistle,  and  Harwood.  Are  we 
threatened  with  any  incursion  of  those  turbulent 
spirits  ?  " 

eel  fear  we  may  not  hope  to  escape.  The  new 
machines  are  very  unpopular ;  and  Barnabas  Collier, 
who  crossed  the  hills  to  preach  at  Edenfield  on 
Sunday,  says,  that  machines  were  broken  on  Satur- 
day in  the  valley  of  the  Irwell." 

"  What  have  you  done  in  the  way  of  preparation 
to  resist  these  lawless  men  ?  " 

"  Nothing  as  yet.  "We  are  men  of  peace.  You 
know,  Sir  Guy,  we  are  little  disposed  to  resort  to  the 
arm  of  flesh.  Our  times  are  in  the  Lord's  hands, 
and  we  could  ill  answer  our  own  consciences,  if 
blood  were  shed." 

"  Tush,  tush,  my  friend — that  doctrine  comports 
little  with  my  duties  as  a  magistrate,  or  my  habits 
as  a  soldier ;  and  I  must  see  with  the  first  light 
what  means  of  defence  I  have  for  your  mill  in  the 
clough — and  for  our  neighbours.  We  seem  to  be 
come  in  the  nick  of  time  to  show  you  what  sort  of 
training  your  son  has  had :  in  our  wanderings  over 
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Spanish  Sierras,  and  African  deserts,  and  ouadhis. 
I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  him  a  man  in  the 
style  of  David,  rather  than  of  one  of  your  modern 
puritans  ;  the  men  of  the  Commonwealth  had  fighting 
blood  in  them." 

"Eh?"  said  Seth,  "oi'll  wager  Meauster  Holte 
'ud  feyght  loike  a  badger,  if  he  were  but  baited; 
but  yo'  see,  Sir  Guy,  he  kneaws  nowt  on  (knows- 
nothing  about)  it  yet." 

"Eight,  Seth.  Put  him  with  his  back  to  his 
own  door,  with  all  he  has  on  earth — wife,  son, 
and  title  deeds  on  the  other  side,  and  I  doubt  not 
he  would  make  a  gallant  fight." 

"  Sir  Guy  will  like  to  see  his  own  room,"  inter- 
posed Mr.  Holte,  and  leading  the  way  from  the 
apartment,  he  was  followed  by  the  rest  of  the  party. 

The  times  had  indeed  become  critical.  This  re- 
turn of  Sir  Guy  from  foreign  travel  to  his  old 
hall  in  Lancashire  occurred,  just  at  the  period,  when 
one  of  those  feverish  crises  in  the  history  of  the  cot- 
ton manufacture  threatened  a  servile  war  against 
the  introduction  of  some  remarkable  improvements  in 
machinery,  which  appeared  likely  to  displace  hand 
labour  to  a  great  extent.  Neither  experience  nor 
political  insight  had  yet  taught  workmen  the  truth, 
that  England  was  by  these  means  about  to  make 
the  peaceful  conquest  of  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
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by  clothing  a  large  part  of  its  varied  peoples  in 
almost  everything  but  articles  of  luxury.  The 
starving  spinner  and  weaver  in  the  lone  cottages 
.and  homesteads  on  the  edges  of  wild  moors  and 
Ancient  forests,  or  in  the  straggling  villages  of  the 
rugged  valleys,  could  not  be  expected  to  discern  the 
plenty  to  be  lavishly  strewn  by  the  new  spinning- 
jenny,  which  deprived  the  family  of  work  at  the 
spinning-wheel,  or,  at  a  later  time,  by  the  iron  steam- 
loom,  which  silenced  the  twelve  hours'  jingle  and 
rattle  of  the  cottage  hand-loom.  Any  such  inven- 
tion seemed  a  devilish  trick  to  rob  the  poor  of 
bread;  to  drive  them  from  the  comparative  liberty 
of  their  lives  in  rural  scenes  to  the  close  alleys  of 
the  towns,  and  the  hot  atmosphere  of  the  factory, 
in  which  they  were  under  a  discipline  more  exact 
than  that  of  the  soldier,  and  more  regular  and  en- 
grossing than  that  of  any  other  form  of  labour. 
Starvation  for  a  large  part  of  the  people,  and  a 
lot  worse  than  slavery  for  the  rest,  seemed  a  fate  to 
resist  which  a  few  lives  would  not  be  thrown  away. 

Strong  in  the  instinctive  impulse  of  preventing 
what  they  falsely  thought  a  tyrannous  wrong  and 
intolerable  evil,  each  successive  invention  was  at- 
tacked by  sudden  and  fierce  outbursts  of  popular 
tumult.  Such  a  partial  insurrection  had  for  some 
previous  days  swept  through  the  neighbouring  valleys, 
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with  much  injury  to  property,  some  loss  of  life,  and 
a  total  stagnation  of  employment,  causing  universal 
consternation. 

As  Seth  attended  Sir  Guy  to  his  apartment,  he 
received  orders  to  tell  certain  trustworthy  tenants, 
servants,  gamekeepers,  and  neighbours  to  assemble 
at  the  hall  early  in  the  morning.  Charged  with 
these  messages,  the  old  man,  though  the  night  was 
dark,  left  the  hall  to  set  in  motion  the  means 
by  which  the  servants  and  dependants  might  be 
summoned,  and  personally  to  deliver  Sir  Guy's  mes- 
sage to  the  chief  tenants  and  immediate  neighbours. 

O  O 

Sir  Guy  himself  had  no  sooner  changed  his 
travelling-dress  than,  taking  the  light,  he  left  his 
chamber,  and  threading  some  long  corridors  and 
galleries,  entered  an  armoury  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  mansion,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  carbines 
and  sabres  of  a  yeomanry  corps  were  arranged  in 
stars,  and  where,  in  racks,  reposed  the  well-polished 
muskets  of  some  companies  of  militia.  He  passed 
the  light  rapidly  over  all,  and  seemed  satisfied  that 
those  to  whose  charge  they  had  been  confided  had 
faithfully  fulfilled  their  trust.  All  seemed  ready  for 
action.  A  somewhat  more  special  attention  was 
given  to  a  holster  saddle — to  the  bridle  and  chain 
which  hung  above  it — and  to  the  pistols  which  lay 
in  an  open  case  for  inspection. 
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"Well  done,  old  Seth  Diggle!  always  faithful 
and  true,  even  to  his  master's  whims,"  was  the 
scarcely  audible,  but  involuntary  exclamation,  with 
which  Sir  Guy  turned  to  leave  the  armoury. 

Thence  by  a  winding  stone-staircase  he  descended 
two  stories,  and  lifting  the  latch  of  a  door,  into  a 
vaulted  passage ;  he  followed  this  through  a  devious 
course,  which  at  length  entered  the  saddle-room  of 
the  stable  yard.  Here  he  found  the  chief  groom 
alone. 

"  Roger,  let  three  horses  be  ready  half  an  hour 
hence,  to  carry  letters  to  Burscough,  Cresthorne, 
Harteroyde  and  Hernhalgh,  and  bring  answers  to- 
night." 

The  groom  bowed,  and  Sir  Guy  returned  by  the 
same  vaulted  passage  to  a  small  cabinet  adjoining 
the  panelled  room  containing  the  portrait  of  the 
Lady  Mabel.  Here  his  habits  of  business  and 
prompt  action  had  been  anticipated,  for  writing 
materials  lay  ready  for  him  on  a  desk.  In  a  few 
minutes  he  had  written  notes  to  some  neighbouring 
magistrates,  announcing  his  intention  to  defend  the 
machinery  of  the  mills  on  his  estate,  and  inviting 
their  co-operation,  if  other  or  similar  duties  did  not 
require  their  presence  elsewhere.  As  a  deputy- 
lieutenant,  also,  and  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
yeomanry,  he  summoned  some  of  the  younger 
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members  of  those  families  who  were  officers  in  this 
corps  to  meet  him  in  the  morning  to  receive  orders 
for  the  immediate  organization  of  the  force.  This 
done,  and  the  letters  delivered  to  a  servant,  Sir 
Guy  entered  the  panelled  room,  where  dinner 
was  already  served,  and  he  was  awaited  by  his 
daughter. 

"  I  fear  you  have  other  duties  before  you,  father, 
than  those  which  M.  Malvoisin  and  your  own 
wishes  would  prompt  you  first  to  encounter,"  said 
Mabel. 

"  Malvoisin  and  I  should  agree  heartily  that 
order  must  be  restored;  that  the  violence  of  de- 
spair, though  it  spring  from  want,  must  be  restrained. 
This  must  be  done  promptly  and  effectually ;  though 
as  gently  as  may  be,"  answered  Sir  Guy. 

"  May  not  that  painful  task  render  our  further 
efforts  liable  to  suspicion  and  to  opposition  from  our 
poor  dependants  ?  " 

"They  will  probably  doubt  that  the  arm  which 
is  swift  to  rebuke  can  be  also  merciful,  not  to 
say  beneficent;  but  I  need  not  tell  my  daughter, 
we  do  not  choose  our  own  path,  but  only  what 
we  shall  do  in  the  path  assigned  to  us,"  replied 
Sir  Guy. 

"  Your  worthy  puritan  steward,  Mr.  Holte, 
evidently  shrank  even  from  the  defence  of  his  mill." 
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• 
"  You  will  discover  a  very  strong  leaven  of  the 

non-resistance  doctrine,  even  among  the  old  puritans 
of  this  county.  But  I  doubt  whether  Mr.  Holte 
would  not  defend  his  family,  though  he  might 
suffer  his  mill  to  be  wrecked.  I  think,  too,  he 
would  resist  an  attack  on  the  mill  because  it  is 
confided  to  him  by  me  as  a  trust.  He  would,  I 
imagine,  consider  himself  under  my  orders,  and  act 
as  though  I  were  there,"  said  Sir  Guy. 

"Since  this  madness  has  seized  the  people,  it  is 
well  you  are  here,  dear  father ;  an  old  soldier  who 
has  seen  war  on  a  great  scale  will  adopt  an  infini- 
tude of  precautions  which  a  civilian,  or  one  less 
experienced  would  neglect — and  this  forecast  not 
only  ensures  success,  but  prevents  all  unnecessary 
bloodshed.  That  is  a  doctrine  the  truth  of  which 
I  learned  from  the  lips  of  your  friend,  Marshal 
Soult." 

"  And  I  am  glad  to  have  Oliver  Holte  with  me  as 
an  aid-de-camp." 

"  He  certainly  partakes  in  no  degree  the  non- 
resistance  doctrines  of  his  father,  and  is  remarkably 
cool  and  brave,"  said  Mabel. 

"  He  did  not  calculate  much,  dear  Mabel,  when 
he  rode  down  those  contrabandista  robbers  at  the 
source  of  the  Garonne ;  pitched  one  from  his  saddle 
into  the  pool  out  of  which  the  source  wells  up,  and 
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sliot  another  through,  the  head;  while  I  and  our 
Spanish  muleteer  disposed  of  the  rest." 

"  That  was  a  magnificent  piece  of  daring.  No 
time  then  for  thought  !  A  shriek — a  wild  gipsy 
cry — some  clashing  of  weapons — a  friend's  daughter 
to  save — the  elixir  of  the  mountain  air  in  the  blood 
— and  a  savage,  stalwart,  picturesque  band  of  ma- 
rauders busy  with  their  prey.  The  eternal  moun- 
tains, with  that  bald  front  of  the  brow  of  Viella, 
witnessed  and  are  the  monuments  of  as  gallant  a 
rush  as  ever  rescued  captive  maiden  from  brutal 
force.  That  certainly  was  a  wonderful  disturbance 
of  our  companion's  tranquil  orbit." 

"  Such  aberrations  will  occur  again,  and  then  the 
forces  which  ordinarily  govern  his  path  will  resume 
their  sway." 

"  Though  I  cannot  understand  it,  yet  your  secre- 
tary and  physician  seems  to  have  a  hidden  power 
to  keep  a  passionate  and  impulsive  nature  within 
control.  It  is  a  defect  of  my  southern  training  I 
suppose,  which  prevents  my  reading  the  riddle." 

"  I  have  had  proofs  enough  of  his  attachment  and 
fidelity;  yet,  on  our  way  home,  he  has  disclosed 
to  me,  in  terms  of  much  personal  devotion,  the  deep 
regret  that  he  suffers  in  feeling  compelled  to  pursue 
his  profession  in  some  great  city,  and  thus  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  me." 
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"  Ah,  says  lie  so  ?  I  had  a  presentiment  of  this, 
by  that  faculty  of  divination  which  you  say  I 
possess,  but  which  is  no  other  thing  than  the  quick 
perception  and  rapid  combination  of  indications  im- 
perceptible to  the  dull.  So  he  will  go  and  work 
in  a  great  town  among  the  poor?  no  doubt  from 
some  profound  sense  of  duty,  arising  out  of  early 
training ! " 

(e  Yes ;  that  is,  I  think,  a  resolution  taken  after 
deep  reflection,  and  which  I  have  striven  in  vain 
to  shake,  for  he  is  to  me  a  friend  who  has  become 
a  part  of  my  life.  He  had,  I  think,  made  Malvoisin 
a  confidant  of  his  intention." 

"  I-  am  sorry  for  you,  dear  father !  But  if  you 
cannot  shake  his  purpose  no  one  can,  for  his 
devotion  to  you  could  only  be  controlled  by  some 
of  those  hidden  motives  which  appear  to  guide  his 
course." 

"  He  does  not  seem  to  go  without  a  struggle  ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  he  dines  with  his  father  to-night,  to 
tell  him  of  his  decision,  and  to  set  it  before  him  with 
perhaps  a  fuller  disclosure  of  his  motives  and  inten- 
tions, than  he  would  make  to  one  who  has  only  a 
partial  sympathy  with  the  principles  implanted  by 
his  early  education." 

This  conversation  beguiled  the  dinner  of  the 
father  and  daughter,  on  which,  according  to  their 

3—2 
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custom,  no  servant  intruded  except  when  specially 
summoned  from  the  adjoining  gallery. 

After  dinner  and  coffee,  the  evening  had  worn 
away,  and  both  retired  for  the  night. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  distant  wing  of  the  mansion,  an 
earnest  conversation  occurred  between  Oliver  Holte, 
and  his  father  and  mother.  There  was  much  to  tell 
on  both  sides  after  a  long  absence.  Many  local 
events  to  recount,  many  incidents  of  travel  to 
relate.  No  little  curiosity  to  satisfy  about  the 
beautiful  young  mistress  Mabel,  of  whom  he  had 
said  so  little  in  his  letters.  So  the  evening  waned 
away,  and  as  the  talk  encroached  upon  the  night, 
Oliver  approached  the  subject  on  which  his  deepest 
anxieties  rested.  All  his  conversation  had  shown  his 
devotion  to  Sir  Guy,  in  harmony  with  the  traditional 
feeling  of  his  father's  family,  which  had  risen  to 
opulence  from  the  condition  of  humble  yeomen, 
under  the  sheltering  wing  of  the  Scarsdale  house. 
As  physician  and  secretary,  he  had  enjoyed  Sir 
Guy's  friendship,  and  been  treated  as  a  son.  To 
separate  himself  from  his  friend,  cost  him  a  wrench 
which  tore  some  living  fibres.  But  it  must  be 
done ;  therefore  it  must  be  told  to  his  father,  and 
that  without  delay. 

"  And  now,  father,  several  years  of  study,  travel, 
and  observation  of  men  passed,  the  preparation  for  the 
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duties  of  my  career  is  over,  and  I  have  told  Sir 
Guy  that  I  am  sure  I  anticipate  your  wishes,  only, 
and  spare  you  the  pain  of  expressing  them,  when 
I  say,  that  my  life-work,  as  physician  in  a  city, 
must  now  begin." 

"  So,  so.  And  what  said  Sir  Guy  ?  " 
"  Many  things :  all  kind :  many  thoughtful,  and 
some  which  made  me  ponder.  He  spoke  to  me  like 
a  father.  He  pointed  out  other  paths  in  life,  which 
were  open  me,  and  would  not  separate  me  from  him. 
I  have  reflected  upon  all ;  but,  I  see  no  safer  path, 
yet  that  not  free  from  its  own  danger,  than  to  fulfil 
your  original  design  ;  and  since  I  am  not  worthy 
to  be  a  physician  to  the  soul,  to  fulfil  my  destiny  to 
be  a  healer  of  the  physical  miseries  of  my  race." 

<{  What  are  the  paths  that  Sir  Guy   has  pointed 
out  to  thee,  my  son?  " 

"  Several :    he   has  described  to   me  a  career  of 

usefulness   in   administration,  for  which   he    thinks 

both  my   studies,   my   habits   of   thought,   and   my 

sympathy  with  our  workmen  fit  me." 

"  And  what  objection  hast  thou  to  it  ?  " 

"  None  of  an  absolute  character — none  but  what 

are   relative.     I  have   conceived  the    function  of   a 

physician  as  the  teacher  of  a  form  of  natural  religion, 

consisting  in  a  reverential  obedience  to  the  laws  of 

nature,  or,  in  other  words,  to   God's  will  as  mani- 
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fested  in  organized  and  unorganized  matter.  There 
are  parts  of  the  function  of  an  administrator  which 
are  strictly  parallel;  these  I  could  fulfil.  But  I 
should  have  less  opportunity  for  scientific  study,  and 
less  for  the  practice  of  those  personal  offices  of 
charity  which  approach  most  closely  the  more  sacred 
duties  to  which  you.  desired  to  devote  me.  As  I 
cannot  conscientiously  undertake  the  one,  I  do  not 
feel  myself  at  liberty  to  choose  that  of  two  lines 
of  life  which  is  more  remote  from  the  function  which 
my  father  intended  me  to  fulfil." 

"  Well,  I  go  with  thee  in  thy  reasoning :  and  now 
what  other  thing  was  shown  to  thee  ?  " 

"  Sir  Guy  offered  me  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and 
promised  me  his  friendly  aid  in  all  my  steps  in 
public  life.  He  pointed  out  to  me,  what  opportuni- 
ties this  could  give  me  of  promoting  the  application 
of  the  principles  of  social  improvement  implanted  in 
me  by  early  education,  or  arising  from  my  ex- 
perience, studies  and  travels  as  a  physician." 

"  And  wast  thou  tempted  ?  Thou  hast  a  rare  gift 
of  speech,  a  fair  presence,  a  fearless  tone  in  which 
to  tell  the  truth.  Wast  thou  tempted  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  say,  father,  that  I  was  not  tempted. 
The  vision  of  that  life  in  contact  with  the  great 
events  of  the  time,  and  in  the  presence  at  least  of 
its  master  spirits,  and  the  passing  hope  that  this 
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sphere  of  action  might  afford  me  the  opportunity  to 
work  out  some  of  the  daydreams  of  my  solitary 
studies — such  thoughts  tempted  me." 

"  Why  then  didst  thou  shrink  from  this  career  ?  " 

"  "With  the  apprehension  that  I  might  forget  my 
task  in  the  strife  for  a  position  necessary  to  my 
success.  The  intermediate  struggle  seemed  full  of 
peril  to  the  simplicity  of  my  aim.  I  feared  to  be 
tempted  by  ambition,  the  love  of  personal  distinction, 
the  corrupting  claims  of  political  party,  the  subtle- 
ties which  cause  men  to  make  themselves  the  slaves 
either  of  a  constituency,  or  of  a  chief." 

"They  were  all  fair  and  honourable  proposals, 
my  son.  Thy  father  could  have  left  thee  free  to 
choose  among  them  all.  Thou  art,  I  think,  equal 
to  any  of  these  tasks,  and  with  God's  grace  mightest 
succeed  in  whichever  thou  mightest  choose.  Be- 
think thee,  therefore,  my  son ;  I  believe  God  will 
help  thee  if  thou  choosest  in  humble  dependence 
on  his  aid,  and  thy  father's  blessing  will  attend 
thee.  Hast  thou  no  other  reason  for  thy  de- 
cision ?  " 

"  Yes,  father,  and  as  far  as  I  may  define  it  to  you, 
it  consists  in  the  conviction  that  the  weakness  of 
my  nature  will  be  exposed  to  sharper  trials  in  that 
higher  sphere,  than  in  the  humbler  in  which  I  would 
cast  my  lot." 
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"  Yet,  decide  not  without  much  deliberation,  for 
this  is  the  turning-point  in  thy  life." 

"  I  have  decided,  my  father,  unless  you  yourself 
interfere  to  point  out  to  me  reasons  for  a  preference 
which  have  not  occurred  to  myself." 

"  Nay,  my  son,  thou  hast  had  a  larger  view  of 
life  than  I  ever  had,  and  thy  education  fits  thee 
to  decide  for  thyself.  Nevertheless,  I  see  nothing 
in  the  reasons  which  thou  hast  given  me,  which, 
without  some  other  ground  for  self-distrust,  would 
lead  me  to  prefer  for  thee  the  career  of  a  physician 
to  that  of  a  member  of  parliament.  It  would  be 
otherwise,  if  I  had  not  been  prudent  and  successful, 
in  providing  for  thee  the  means  of  personal  inde- 
pendence. It  is  a  matter  in  which  to  seek  guidance 
from  the  Power  from  on  high." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Holte  rose,  for  the  clock  in  the 
tower  of  the  hall  had  just  struck  twelve,  and, 
wringing  his  son's  hand,  they  separated  for  the 
night. 

o 

The  brow  of  Oliver  was  fevered  with  thought, 
and  his  eye  glistened  with  unusual  excitement  as 
he  paced  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  room  which 
his  father  had  left.  What  was  it,  in  his  calm  and 
true  statement  of  the  reasons  for  his  decision,  which 
had  left  on  his  father's  mind  the  not  less  true  im- 
pression that  the  reasons  were  either  insufficient  or 
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incomplete  ?  It  could  not  be,  that  he  had  pene- 
trated to  the  doubt  which  had  almost  been  concealed 
from  his  son.  That  doubt  which  had  been  so  often 
banished,  to  be  revived  by  some  unexpected  incidentr 
some  new  form  of  trial.  Yet  the  sagacity  of  the 
parent  had  laid  bare  the  defect  in  the  statement  of 
motives,  and  this  awoke  the  phantom  which  seemed 
to  bestride  the  path  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
chosen. 

To  cool  the  fever  of  his  brow,  and  calm  the 
agitation  of  his  thoughts,  he  wandered  from  the- 
wing  of  the  hall,  occupied  by  his  family,  through 
the  corridors  lit  by  the  risen  moon,  and  entered 
the  long  gallery  hung  with  ancestral  portraits. 
The  walls  on  one  side  were  pierced  with  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  looped  with  bays,  through 
which  the  moonlight  streamed  upon  the  portraits 
hung  on  the  opposite  panels,  and  glittered  on  the- 
balustrades  of  a  spiral  stair  which  climbed  to  a 
Music  gallery  projecting  from  the  wall  at  its  centre. 
He  stood  gazing  from  an  oriel  for  some  time  on 
the  leaves  of  the  wall  of  limes  surrounding  the- 
garden  court — then  entered  a  bay  to  look  down  on 
the  deep  shadow  cast  by  the  trees  on  the  other 
side ; — then  he  crept  from  window  to  window  in 
deep  thought,  still  gazing  on  the  garden  court 
which  lay  bathed  in  moonlight  three  stories 
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below.  He  turned  listlessly,  ill  at  ease,  and  seeking 
repose. 

But  what  was  that  ?  A  phantom  of  the  brain, 
or  the  Lady  Mabel  in  very  truth,  leaning  over  the 
balustrade  of  the  gallery  in  the  same  dress,  attitude, 
.and  expression  as  that  which  she  wore  in  the  picture 
in  the  panelled  room  !  He  could  not  doubt  it.  He 
stood  for  an  instant  with  a  horror  creeping  over 
his  frame,  and  every  particular  hair  standing  on 
end  as  an  instinctive  homage  to  the  supernatural: 
.and  what  had  happened  ?  Had  he  turned  his  head  ? 
Had  he  averted  his  gaze  ?  He  knew  not,  but  the 
vision  was  no  longer  there.  The  bright  moonbeam 
played  upon  the  gallery  and  lighted  up  a  portrait 
in  it  of  a  knight  in  armour;  but  the  beautiful 
phantom  was  there  no  more. 

His  brow  was  bathed  with  a  cold  dew.  He 
quaked  in  every  limb.  Each  particular  fibre  seemed 
instinct  with  a  separate  life,  and  crept,  and  crawled 
like  a  worm.  He  had  staggered  back  into  the  deep 
bay,  and  would  probably  have  fallen,  if  he  had 
not  been  supported  by  the  wall.  By  degrees  life 
returned.  He  was  a  physician.  He  reflected.  That 
which  had  passed  during  the  evening — the  recog- 
nition of  the  strange  resemblance  between  Miss 
Scarsdale  and  the  portrait  of  the  Lady  Mabel,  the 
repeated  reference  to  the  tradition  of  the  house,  the 
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agitating  conversation  with  his  father,  and  some 
secret  consciousness  might  have  conspired  to  render 
him  the  momentary  victim  of  an  illusion.  Could 
it  he  so  ? 

The  tradition  was,  that  in  the  crises  of  the  fortunes 
of  the  Scarsdale  family  the  Lady  Mabel,  who  with 
remarkable  power  and  tenacity  of  purpose  had  built 
up  the  prosperity  of  the  house  during  the  absence 
of  Sir  Juan,  as  one  of  the  companions  of  Raleigh, 
appeared  to  warn  all  from  any  design  inconsistent 
with  the  growth  of  its  power.  The  proverb  of  the 
family  was  embodied  in  a  motto,  inlaid  in  the  pa- 
nels of  the  oak-work,  or  left  in  relief  on  the  rere-dos, 
behind  the  dogs  on  the  hearth,  in  Tudor  letters, 
uttering  to  all  who  would  not  provoke  a  warning 
apparition — ei  Let  the  lady  sleep." 

Illusion,  or  apparition,  conscience  or  a  spectre, 
a  heated  brain,  or  a  warning  from  the  guardian 
who  watched  over  the  destinies  of  the  house,  what 
mattered  it?  The  result  was  the  same: — To  con- 
firm the  deeply-seated  resolution  which  he  had 
announced  to  his  father.  To  impel  him  to  obey 
the  dictates  of  a  sense  of  duty,  by  avoiding  temp- 
tation, and  seeking  in  a  humble  sphere  to  fulfil 
that  scheme  of  life  which  had  been  the  object  of 
all  his  early  hopes  and  aspirations. 

Revived  by  these  reflections,  and  shaking  off  the 
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horror  which,  had  quivered  through  his  frame,  and 
which  he  endeavoured  to  regard  as  a  sign  only 
of  the  agitation  of  which  the  spectral  vision  was- 
a  consequence,  he  opened  the  casement  and  allowed 
the  cold  night  air  to  flood  upon  his  face  and  brow 
for  some  minutes.  Then  refreshed  and  renewed  by 
a  sense  of  an  irrevocable  decision,  he  paced  for  a 
time  in  the  gallery  as  though  to  master  completely 
his  convictions,  and  to  throw  off  the  sense  of  a 
supernatural  terror.  By-and-by,  wearied,  but  re- 
assured, he  retired  to  rest. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  ATTACK  ON  THE  EAGLE  MILL.— THE  HIDE 
TO  THE  RESCUE. 

THE  dawn  was  anticipated  by  the  energetic  spirit 
of  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale.  A  map  of  the  district  was  on 
the  table  in  his  cabinet,  lit  by  a  lamp,  and  his  lithe 
.and  wiry  form  was  bent  over  it.  On  this  map,  he 
had  marked  in  some  conference  late  on  the  previous 
night  with  one  of  his  confidential  servants,  the  mills 
.and  manufactories  which  had  been  gutted  in  neigh- 
bouring valleys,  and  the  date  of  the  ravage  in 
•  each.  He  had  thus  before  him  a  picture  of  the 
progress  of  this  servile  war.  He  could  speculate 
with  some  approach  to  accuracy  on  its  motive  forces 
and  probable  direction.  Apparently  it  had  swept  out 
-of  the  hilly  country  on  to  the  plain,  for  some  of  the 
villages  remote  several  miles  from  the  uplands  had 
been  visited,  on  the  previous  day,  though  from  these 
the  rioters  had  been  speedily  driven  by  the  approach 
of  police  and  military.  The  whole  phenomenon  was 
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like  a  fire  of  brushwood,  or  of  the  prairie  grass. 
The  direction  and  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  amount 
of  combustible  material  in  the  one  case,  determined 
the  course  of  the  fire.  The  machine-breakers  rushed 
headlong,  but  were  instinctively  guided  by  the  state 
of  feeling  between  master  and  servant,  by  the 
amount  of  resisting  force,  or  loyal  confidence  dis- 
couraging the  tumult,  or  by  the  bitterness  and  sense 
of  wrong  which  invited  it,  together  with  the  acci- 
dents and  passions  of  an  outbreak  which  had  lasted 
only  three  days.  All  this  was  apparent  at  a  glance,  to 
the  experienced  eye  of  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale.  Equally 
evident  was  it,  that  the  torrent  which  had  been 
poured  upon  the  plain,  and  there  checked  by  resist- 
ance, would  regurgitate  upon  the  fells  and  forests 
of  the  north-east  of  the  county. 

"  These  fellows  must  get  home,"  he  thought. 
"  They  are  chiefly  handloom  weavers  of  Bowland, 
Pendle,  Oswaldtwistle  and  Rossendale,  who  have 
gathered  like  an  avalanche.  They  are  scattered, 
worn  and  weary,  but  too  much  elated  by  their  par- 
tial triumph  to  sneak  home  in  small  parties.  We 
shall  have  them  back  in  wild  and  savage  bodies,  and 
their  leaders  will  guide  their  return  by  these  valleys 
which  escaped  them  in  their  rush  from  the  hills. 
Only  a  few  hours  will  elapse  before  they  are  upon 
us.  But  I  have  time,  I  think,  to  garrison  the  hall 
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and  the  mill ;  and  to  turn  out  a  couple  of  troops  of 
yeomanry  to  drive  them  home,,  perhaps  to  surround 
them,  and  capture  a  few  ringleaders." 

With  this  plan  to  guide  his  proceedings,  the  early 
morning  was  entirely  spent  in  giving  directions  for 
the  defence  of  the  mill  in  the  Eagle  Clough.  Parties 
of  workmen  and  keepers  were  carefully  selected  for 
special  duties ;  a  leader  was  assigned  to  each  ;  minute 
verbal  instructions  were  given  to  the  head  of  each 
party ;  arms  and  ammunition  were  distributed  to 
those  who  were  fitted  for  such  service.  At  the  hour 
of  breakfast,  Sir  Guy  met  his  daughter  with  his 
usual  cheerful  and  disembarrassed  mien,  having  de- 
spatched to  the  mill  in  the  Clough  all  who  had  duties 
assigned  to  them  there ;  and  set  to  work  at  the  hall, 
the  parties  who  were  charged  with  barricading  the 
doors,  masking  the  windows  of  the  lower  story  with 
bags  of  wool  brought  from  the  farm,  and  preparing 
a  banquette  behind  the  wall  of  the  garden  court. 
The  rest  of  the  preparations  will  become  sufficiently 
apparent  in  the  course  of  our  narrative. 

After  breakfast  arrived  some  of  the  neighbouring 
magistrates,  the  principal  officers  of  two  troops  of 
yeomanry,  which  could  in  a  few  hours  be  in  saddle, 
from  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  A  rapid  con- 
ference with  the  young  officers  of  these  troops,  issued 
in  the  appointment  of  an  hour  and  places  of  ren- 
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dezvous,  and  a  general  sketch  of  duties  to  be  dis- 
charged under  the  guidance  of  active  magistrates. 

Then  a  longer  conversation  occurred  with  the 
magistrates,  who  remained  after  the  officers  had  dis- 
persed to  muster  their  troops.  In  this,  Sir  Guy 
learned  from  each  the  events  which  had  occurred 
within  his  own  circle  of  observation,  and  the  col- 
lective information  enabled  them  to  adopt  resolutions, 
copies  of  which  were  despatched  to  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  the  county,  to  the  commander  of  the  dis- 
trict, and  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  conveying  a 
narrative  of  the  progress  of  the  outbreak,  and  sug- 
gesting expedients  for  the  restoration  of  order,  and 
the  due  course  of  justice  in  the  district. 

In  these  duties,  the  morning  wore  rapidly  away ; 
•a  luncheon  was  hastily  consumed,  the  guests  grasped 
•each  other  by  the  hand,  and  rode  off  separately,  or 
in  groups,  attended  by  their  servants,  and  the  sun 
threw  the  shadows  more  and  more  to  the  east,  as  the 
day  advanced.  But,  excepting  the  bustle  of  pre- 
paration, no  sign  of  tumult  broke  the  rural  stillness 
of  the  Scarsdale  demesne  or  woods,  or  awoke  the 
echoes  of  the  Eagle  Clough. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mabel  Scarsdale  pre- 
pared for  her  daily  ride.  Her  Andalusian  barb,  with 
the  Spanish  groom,  in  his  picturesque  dress,  on  a 
small  Arab,  were  waiting  her  descent  at  the  porch 
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in  the  inner  court.  This  movement  had  escaped  the 
notice  of  Sir  Guy ;  but,  if  he  had  observed  it,  such 
confidence  had  he  in  the  manliness  of  the  Lan- 
cashire workman,  even  when  heated  by  passion,  that 
perhaps  he  might  have  forgotten  that  mobs  are  also 
inflamed  by  drink,  and  that  the  homage  to  a  heredi- 
tary descent,  the  chivalrous  feeling  towards  ladies 
of  gentle  blood,  which  are  a  part  of  the  nature  of 
the  Lancashire  workman,  may  be  obscured,  if  not 
drowned,  in  the  excess  to  which  he  is  prone.  Un- 
warned, therefore,  and  by  nature  fearless,  Mabel  left 
the  court  of  the  mansion,  to  explore,  for  the  first 
time,  her  ancestral  demesne. 

We  will  not  interrupt  the  dramatic  progress  of  our 
narrative,  by  describing  what  she  saw.  That  we 
reserve  for  the  incidental  sketches  which  will  group 
the  features  of  the  demesne  itself,  with  those  of  the 
north  and  east  of  Lancashire. 

She  went  forth  through  the  park,  threading  her 
way  through  the  glades  of  sycamores,  oaks,  and 
beeches,  cantering  over  the  sward  towards  a  distant 
lodge,  which  seemed  to  give  an  outlet  towards  the 
plain. 

The  Scarsdale  Clough,  which  lay  close  to  the 
west  of  the  hall  and  park,  was  deep  and  thickly 
clad  with  well-grown  timber  ;  and  as  it  ap- 
proached the  plain  narrowed  to  a  gorge,  the  sides 
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of  which  rose  precipitously  to  a  height  of  from 
three  to  four  hundred  feet.  Yet,  only  at  one  point 
was  there  a  partial  bluff,  which  formed  a  precipice 
of  about  a  hundred  feet  high.  Round  this  bluff 
wound  a  narrow  road  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
clough  to  the  plain,  and  a  mountain  torrent  brawled 
over  holders  in  a  deep  channel  close  beneath  the 
road.  On  the  other  side  of  this  stream  stood  a 
cotton  mill,  with  a  tall  chimney  like  a  minaret 
blackened  by  a  conflagration.  Behind  the  mill  a 
long  narrow  reservoir  held  a  supply  of  water  for 
the  steam-engine  and  the  water-wheel.  The  side 
of  the  ravine  from  which  the  bluff  projected  rose 
at  an  angle  not  exceeding  sixty  degrees,  but  the 
opposite  side  was  as  precipitous  as  was  consistent 
with  a  partial  covering  of  hazel,  bramble,  and  larch. 
Where  the  line  of  the  cliff  on  this  side  cut  the  sky, 
a  remarkable  rock  overhung,  so  like  a  huge  eagle 
in  the  act  of  launching;  itself  into  the  air  from  its 
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eyrie,  that  the  gorge  had  received  the  name  of  the 
Eagle  Clough.  The  less  precipitous  side  was  thickly 
clad  with  a  young  plantation,  and  except  the  bluff 
had  no  marked  feature. 

The  mill,  the  road,  and  the  stream,  occupied  the 
interval  between  the  bluff  and  the  precipitous  slope, 
and  from  the  mill,  the  road  and  stream  might  be  seen 
for  some  distance  winding  down  in  the  direction  of 
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the  plain,  which  nevertheless  was  concealed  from 
view  by  far  reaches  of  the  ravine,  and  shoulders  of 
the  cliffs  extending  some  miles. 

Up  this  valley  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  expected  some 
considerable  force  of  the  machine-breakers  to  return, 
to  wreak  their  fury  on  the  machines  of  Mr.  Holte's 
mill.  Moreover,  this  valley  was  a  direct  route  to 
the  watershed  of  the  moorland,  from  which  by- 
paths well  known  to  these  men  they  could  scatter 
themselves  and  return  under  the  cloud  of  night  to 
their  cottages  in  remote  parts  of  the  forest. 

Upon  this  mill,  therefore,  he  had  concentrated  his 
means  of  defence;  and  as  it  was  important,  not  so 
much  to  divert  the  stream  of  violence  into  some 
other  course,  as  to  meet  and  defeat,  and  then 
disperse  or  capture  the  insurgents,  all  his  plans  had 
been  concerted  so  as  to  prevent  a  knowledge  of  them 
reaching  the  plain. 

The  mill-hands  had  been  kept  in  the  factory  all 
day,  and  fed  there.  Trustworthy  scouts  had  been 
placed  in  the  gorge  to  turn  back  any  messenger 
sent  to  the  plain,  and  others  had  been  out  on  horse- 
back to  bring  early  news  of  any  movement  of  tur- 
bulence towards  Scarsdale. 

The  smoke  from  the  tall  chimney  of  the  mill 
burst  forth  from  time  to  time  in  black  volumes  on 
the  ravine  ;  the  whirr  of  the  machinery  still  mingled 
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witli  the  roar  of  the  torrent,  but  quiet  otherwise 
reigned  in  the  clough,  while  the  western  cliffs  were 
darkened  by  a  continually  deeper  shadow.  All 
wore  its  wonted  aspect.  There  was  no  external  sign 
of  preparation. 

In  his  cabinet  at  Scarsdale  Hall  Sir  Guy  rose  from 
time  to  time  from  the  table  at  which  he  and  Oliver 
were  busied,  to  throw  a  hasty  glance  from  the 
window  down  the  broad  avenue  of  limes  by  which 
the  garden  court  was  approached  from  the  south. 
At  length,  putting  his  brow  to  the  diamond  paned 
glass  between  the  deep  mullions,  he  exclaimed, — 

"  Here  comes  Elkanah  at  a  pace  that  tells  its  own 
tale.  Let  us  descend  to  meet  him." 

Scarcely  had  they  reached  the  porch  of  the  inner 
court,  than  a  rider  flung  himself  from  a  horse 
covered  with  foam,  saying, — 

"  Theyn  'een  nau  just  brunt  Schofield  mill,  at 
t'  foot  o'  Scarsdale,  and  yone  be  i'  t'  very  nick  o' 
toime  i' t'  Eagle  Clough,  Sir  Guy." 

"  Take  a  fresh  horse,  Elkanah,  and  ride  at  the 
pace  at  which  you  came  with  this  note  to  Captain 
Hadcliffe.  You  will  find  him  with  his  troop  in  the 
sheepfold  on  Assheton  Moor.  Spare  neither  whip 
nor  spur,  and  show  him  the  sunken  road  down 
Scarsbroo'  into  the  whinny  cover,  and  past  the  mere. 
He  then  knows  what  to  do." 
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Elkanah  disappeared  without  a  word,  leading 
away  his  panting  horse,  while  Sir  Guy  and  Oliver 
mounted,  and  rode  out  of  the  court. 

But  they  were  no  sooner  clear  of  the  hall  than 
Sir  Guy  called  his  groom  to  his  side,  and  giving 
him  another  note  said, — 

"  Now,  Mark,  ride  as  though  you  were  on  Row- 
ley Moor  in  the  scent  of  a  fox,  and  give  this  note 
to  Captain  Cliviger,  whom  you  will  find  at  the 
keeper's  cottage  wTith  his  troop  hid  behind  the  plan- 
tations of  the  gorse  covers  at  Hurstwood." 

The  groom,  who  was  a  country  lad  accustomed  to 
follow  Sir  Guy  in  the  hunting  field,  getting  his 
horse  well  in  hand,  went  down  the  lime  avenue 
at  a  gallop  which  soon  carried  him  out  of  sight 
Meanwhile  Sir  Guy  and  Oliver,  trotting  quietly 
down  the  same  road,  soon  entered  a  narrow  track 
which  led  through  Scarsdale  wood,  by  zigzags 
down  the  steep  banks  of  the  ravine  to  the  stream. 
As  they  rode  along  the  road  the  smoke  of  the  Eagle 
Clough  Mill  became  visible  through  the  trees — then 
the  chimney,  at  length  the  mill  itself  choking  the 
picturesque  gorge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  crossed 
the  bridge  spanning  the  stream  from  the  road  to 
the  mill-yard. 

Already  from  the  upper  rooms  of  the  mill,  which 
looked  southwards  down  the  reaches  of  the  ravine 
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some  groups  of  the  rioters  could  be  seen  about  a 
couple  of  miles  off.  Through  a  field  telescope,  which 
Sir  Guy  had  slung  over  his  shoulder,  they  could 
watch  the  movements  of  these  men.  Group  fol- 
lowed group  upon  the  road  at  irregular  intervals. 
They  seemed  excited  but  weary,  armed  with  thick 
stakes  cut  from  the  woods,  with  pitchforks,  with 
scythes  mounted  on  poles,  a  few  hastily  forged 
pikes,  and  some  fowling-pieces.  They  had  no  plun- 
der. But  hatchets,  crowbars,  and  stonebreakers' 
hammers  wrere  more  frequently  carried  than  more 
lethal  weapons.  Their  raid  sprang  from  an  in- 
stinctive dread  of  the  machinery  which  would,  they 
thought,  rob  them  of  their  labour  and  their  families 
of  bread;  a  hatred  of  what  they  conceived  to  be 
the  selfishness  of  the  masters  who  sought  wealth 
at  the  price  of  their  ruin;  and  a  determination  to 
prevent  at  its  source  the  evil  with  which  they  were 
threatened.  To  be  without  work,  without  bread, 
beggars,  vagabonds,  emigrants,  or  to  perish  on  the 
pauper's  pittance,  these  seemed  to  them  the  alter- 
natives to  a  bold  ruthless  act  of  violence,  defying 
all  authority  and  law.  They  were  not  in  the  mood 
for  reason.  As  they  came  up  the  valley,  they 
shouted,  gesticulated,  and  pointed  with  their  weapons 
to  the  mill.  Thus  several  hundreds  poured  along 
the  road  in  a  long  broken  stream.  When  the  fore- 
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most  parties  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  mill 
the  farthest  reaches  of  the  road  seemed  to  he 
clear. 

"  They  cannot  all  be  here,  Oliver,"  said  Sir  Guy. 
"  We  have  not  a  couple  of  thousand  men  in  the 
valley." 

"No  doubt  many  are  left  weary  and  footsore,  or 
tipsy  in  Hurstwood,  some  in  the  roadside  public- 
houses,  and  some  are  perhaps  gone  up  other  roads 
to  the  hills." 

"  That  is  what  I  fear.  Here,  Eliezer,  ride  across 
Scarsdale  Park  to  Hagslate  Moor,  and  find  out 
whether  any  body  of  these  roughs  have  crossed  the 
river  below  Ramford,  or  by  the  Eorls  of  Trone,  and 
are  on  their  way  to  Bacup.  You'll  find  me  here  or 
at  the  hall." 

A  keeper  to  whom  this  was  addressed  descended 
the  mill  stairs,  took  horse  in  the  yard,  and  rode 
rapidly  off  on  this  errand  by  the  path  which  Sir 
Guy  and  Oliver  had  recently  traversed. 

Scarcely  had  this  direction,  however,  been  uttered, 
than  Oliver,  who  had  put  the  telescope  to  his  eye, 
and  examined  for  a  minute  with  searching  attention 
the  farthest  reach  of  the  path  along  which  the 
rioters  were  advancing,  suddenly  left  the  mill  and 
sprang  on  to  his  horse  in  the  yard,  and  without 
•explanation  advanced  at  a  foot's  pace  along  the  road 
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towards    the    groups    of  rioters    which    were    ap- 
proaching. 

This  movement  had  been  so  sudden  and  quiet 
that  it  escaped  the  notice  of  Sir  Guy.  Even  when 
he  turned  to  address  some  remark  to  Oliver  and 
found  him  not  at  his  side,  there  was  no  cause  for 
surprise.  He  was  first  aware  of  the  peril  to  which 
he  was  exposed,  by  the  exclamations  of  some  of  the 
workmen  in  the  room  who,  from  the  windows  of  the 
mill  saw  "  Meauster  Oliver  "  riding  calmly  down  the 
road  to  meet  the  mob,  which  seemed  wild  with  drink 
and  fury. 

"  What  does  the  lad  mean  ?  "  exclaimed  Sir  Guy ; 
"he  cannot  hope  that  reason  can  at  this  moment 
restrain  those  men." 

"  He  seed  summut  through  yore  glass,  Sir  Guy, 
that  seet  him  off  as  tho'  he'd  taen  boggart"  (seen  a 
ghost). 

Sir  Guy  lifted  the  glass  himself,  and  searched  the 
crowd  leisurely  from  group  to  group.  Nothing  in 
this  search  as  it  traversed  slowly  the  snakelike  trail 
of  the  mob  arrested  his  attention.  Then  came 
open  spaces  of  road,  revealed  through  intervals  in 
the  woods.  But  what  was  this  beyond  ?  A  lady's 
veil  fluttering  in  the  wind — Mabel — the  Spanish 
groom  just  emerging  from  a  part  of  the  road  half 
embowered  in  trees,  but  still  so  remote  from  the- 
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rioters  as  probably  to  stifle  the  warning  of  their 
shouts,  and  certainly  to  hide  their  crowds.  A  pang 
passed  through  the  father's  heart — he  knew  at  once 
the  object  of  Oliver's  sudden  departure.  Another 
mob  might  follow  a  mile  or  two  on  the  heels  of  this, 
and  Mabel  would  without  knowing  the  way  of 
escape  be  caught.  In  some  way  Oliver  would  pene- 
trate the  mob  between  two  fires  to  warn  Mabel, 
and  if  need  were,  to  show  her  some  path  from  the 
ravine.  Probably,  his  first  instinctive  idea  was  to 
take  the  road  as  a  horseman,  travelling  unprotected, 
and  to  pass  at  least  some  of  the  groups  before  he 
was  recognized  as  the  son  of  Mr.  Holte.  Even  so, 
in  a  reckless  crowd,  maddened  with  drink,  the  risk 
was  frightful ;  but,  once  known,  was  escape  with  life 
or  without  mutilation  possible;  especially  if  resist- 
ance should  have  begun  at  the  mill  ?  This  new  and 
painful  complication,  therefore,  must  be  met  by  some 
delay.  Sir  Guy  instantly  issued  orders  that,  until 
the  signal  was  given  by  the  factory  bell,  the  rioters 
should  be  allowed  to  gather  round  the  mill  unopposed. 
The  mill  was  to  continue  to  work  without  any  exter- 
nal sign  of  consciousness  of  their  presence. 

Oliver  was  far  past  recall.  He  had  ridden  slowly 
half  a  mile  down  the  road  which  with  the  torrent 
occupied  the  narrow  bottom  of  the  gorge.  A  hun- 
dred yards  in  front  of  him  were  the  first  groups  of 
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the  rioters  by  whom  the  solitary  horseman  with  no 
other  weapon  than  a  stout  blackthorn  stick,  seemed 
to  be  regarded  only  as  a  wayfarer.  They  met  him 
with  a  loud  hoarse  cheer,  waving  their  caps.  Thus 
he  passed  a  group  or  two  without  further  molesta- 
tion. As  he  approached  a  third,  a  man  advanced 
to  the  middle  of  the  road,  and  pulling  off  his  hat, 
stopped  the  horse  by  placing  himself  in  its  front. 
He  wore  a  workman's  dress  with  a  blue  apron,  such 
as  is  customary  with  the  makers  of  shoes  furnished 
with  thick  soles  of  alder  wood,  and  known  as 
"  clogs  "  in  the  district.  He  had  a  calm  intelligent 
face  with  a  twinkle  of  humour  in  the  eye,  and  a 
smile  of  self-possession.  Oliver  at  once  knew  him 
as  a  clogger  of  a  populous  village  in  Rossendale,  the 
leader  of  radical  clubs,  who  by  his  truly  thoughtful 
character,  quiet  daring,  imperturbable  good-humour, 
and  impenetrable  purpose,  had  gradually  risen  to 
be  a  leader  in  all  workmen's  associations  affecting 
the  claims  of  labour.  Oliver  saw  too,  that  he  was 
recognized,  for  Jonah  Ingham  by  the  twinkle  of  his 
eye  and  the  quality  of  his  smile,  obviously  intended 
to  make  him  aware  that  the  son  of  Mr.  Holte  was 
at  his  mercy  in  such  a  mob.  Whether  he  would 
betray  him  would  probably  depend  on  Oliver's 
discretion,  for  Jonah,  though  daring,  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  truculent  or  desperate.  To  gather  up 
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his  spirit  for  tlie  encounter  with  this  man  seemed 
therefore  the  first  trial.  A  rapid  glance  at  his 
position  inspired  him  with  a  conception  of  the  course 
to  be  taken. 

"Meaustur,  a  word  wi'  yo.  Maybe  yoiie  been 
at  t' Eagle  Mill." 

"  Yes,  I  have." 

"They  maen  believe  they'rn  at  wark.  T'chimley 
smokes,  but  isna  t'pleck  (place)  full  o'folk  wi'  guns 
and  swords  an  o  mack  o'  things  to  knock  us  poor 
wavers  i't'yead." 

te  They've  put  the  mill  into  a  complete  position 
for  defence,  and  I  fear  that  if  you  try  to  break 
the  machines  blood  will  be  shed." 

"  Th'art  a  bonny  lad.  Nau,  are  there  any  sodgers 
theere  ?  " 

"  Not  one." 

"  But  theyn  getten  t'  keepers  from  t'  hall,  and 
t' watchers,  and  constables,  I  reckon,  beside  t'mill 
folk?" 

"Yes;  all  the  keepers,  watchers,  farm  servants, 
and  able-bodied  men  who  could  be  depended  on, 
seem  to  be  there  ready  to  resist  any  attack  on  the 
mill." 

"Th'art  an  outspoken  chap.  Maybe  theyn  get- 
ten  no  cannon,  nor  nowt  a'that  soart  ?  " 

"No,    but    they    seemed    confident    they    could 
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defend  the  mill,  and  they  are  so  well  prepared 
that  if  you  would  spare  the  lives  of  these  men,  I 
would  urge  you  not  to  rush  on  what  is  certainly 
an  extreme  danger." 

"  Th'  art  fair  spoken  and  full  o'  pluck  too,"  said 
Jonah,  loudly.  "  Fellies,"  he  added,  turning  to  the 
crowd,  "  this  lad  means  well,  and  spakes  truth ; 
let's  gie  him  a  cheer." 

Some  hundreds  who  had  by  this  time  gathered 
in  a  dense  crowd  round  the  speakers,  pressing  even 
against  the  horse's  sides,  at  once  broke  into  a  loud 
shout,  waving  their  clubs  and  weapons.  While  this 
wild  outcry  lasted,  Oliver  found  himself  plucked  by 
the  sleeve,  and  obeying  a  beckoning  motion  of  the 
finger,  he  bent  to  his  saddle  bow,  to  hear  these 
ominous  words  whispered  in  his  ear  by  Jonah 
Ingham : — 

"  Oi  wouldn't  give  a  hobnail  for  yore  loife,  if  yo 
were  kneawn  for  young  Holte.  Bur  if  ony  mischief 
happen  daun  t'  clough,  say  these  words,  '  T  woife's 
wheel,  and  t'  shuttle  at  whoam '  (at  home),  maybe 
t'  eyn  let  yo  go.  Keep  my  secret,  meaustur,  and  oi'll 
keep  yourn." 

Jonah  then  waved  his  hand  for  silence  from  the 
loud  clamour,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  obeyed,  said : 

"  Has  any  o'  yo  chaps  getten  a  holly  branch  to  stick 
i'  this  brave  lad's  hat,  an'  a  woite  ribbin  fur  his  arm  ?  " 
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Both  were  soon  produced,  the  holly  was  put  in  the 
hat,  and  the  ribbon  tied  round  the  right  arm,  while 
another  shout  resounded  from  the  mob. 

"  Nau,  if  ony  chap  ax  yo  wlieere  yone  getten  these, 
yo  mun  say,  yo  liadden  um  fro'  t'  boggart  o' 
Deerpley  Fell.  Good-bye,  meaustur ;  and  nau,  lads, 
let's  to  our  wark." 

Another  shout,  some  rough  shaking  of  his  hands, 
some  rude  slaps  on  the  back  of  his  horse,  which 
made  it  rear  and  plunge ;  a  banner  or  two,  in  a  wild 
reckless  mood,  shaken  in  its  face,  and  a  yell  shouted 
in  its  ear  to  provoke  it  to  prance,  and  the  crowd 
passed  forwards ;  gradually  became  less  dense,  and 
left  a  considerable  space  of  road  clear,  between  the 
many  hundreds  who  had  surrounded  him  and  those 
who  followed. 

,  He  owed  his  life  to  Jonah  Ingham,  by  whom  he 
had  been  recognized ;  who  had  tested  his  intentions 
by  his  shrewd  questions ;  and  who,  in  the  mercy  he 
had  shown,  probably  disclosed  that  his  motives  for 
joining  the  outbreak  were  not  those  common  to  the 
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mass. 


Assured  by  success  thus  far,  Oliver,  therefore,  did 
not  break  the  pace  at  which  he  had  advanced,  but 
rode  slowly  down  the  now  open  path. 

But,  about  half  a  mile  farther,  another  dense 
group  of  rioters  came  in  sight.  They  were  preceded 
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by  about  a  dozen  men,  at  the  distance  of  a  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  this  knot  must  have  observed  that  he 
had  just  emerged  from  the  dense  crowd  with  which 
he  had  held  a  parley.  He  approached  them,  there- 
fore, with  the  same  air  of  unconcern,  but  with  a 
really  anxious  vigilance. 

"  Where  an  yo  getten  yore  holly  and  ribbin  ? " 
said  the  rough  voice  of  a  man  who  advanced  from 
the  knot. 

"  From  the  boggart  of  Deerpley  Fell." 

"  That's  reet,  and  what's  t'word  for  honest  men  ?  " 

"  The  wife's  wheel,  and  the  shuttle  at  home." 

"  That's  o  reet  too ;  bur  what  mayn  yo  on  this- 
gate  (road),  at  this  toime  ?  " 

"  I  am  riding  to  meet  a  lady,  who  is  on  horseback 
alone,  and  who  may  not  know  she  cannot  pass  up 
the  valley." 

"  That's  o  reet  too,  and  th'  art  a  gradely  (proper) 
fellie,  and  a  fair  spoken  chap,  so  Godeen  t'  ye." 

"  Godeen,"  responded  the  rest. 

"  Good  night,  my  men,"  said  Oliver,  passing  the 
group. 

His  interview  with  this  group  had  also,  he  hoped, 
been  seen  by  the  mob  beyond.  As  he  approached 
it,  he  perceived  that  it  was  headed  by  three  or  four 
parties,  advanced  at  intervals  of  about  twenty 
vards.  They  were  all  walking  without  order, 
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appeared  more  infuriated  by  drink  than  the  mass 
through  which  he  had  passed,  but  less  generally 
armed.  There  were  no  scythes  or  poles,  no  pikes, 
and  only  two  or  three  fowling-pieces.  All  seemed 
to  carry  stout  cudgels ;  but  of  crowbars  and  stone- 
breakers'  hammers  he  saw  none.  This  was  the 
refuse  of  the  mob,  straggling,  because  they  had 
strayed  into  roadside  public-houses,  and  were  tipsy 
and  wayworn.  Their  rude  excitement  was  wilder; 
and,  though  the  groups  in  advance  turned  from  time 
to  time  to  rally  them  and  urge  them  forward,  many 
were  inclined  to  throw  themselves  on  to  the  road- 
side banks,  and  sleep  out  their  drink  and  fatigue. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  possessed,  so  fren- 
zied were  their  shrieks — so  piercing  their  cries. 

Oliver  gathered  his  reins  in  hand,  settled  himself 
in  his  saddle,  grasped  more  firmly  his  blackthorn 
stick  with  the  end  loaded  with  lead,  over  his  bridle 
hand,  and  looked  intently  at  the  groups  which  he 
approached. 

A  sudden  resolution  seemed  to  take  him,  as  a 
man,  excited  with  drink  in  one  of  the  groups,  shouted, 
flinging  his  cap  into  the  air, — 

"Here's  the  heir,  lads;  let  us  kill  him.  This  is 
young  Holte  of  the  Eagle  Mill." 

Oliver  at  once  recognized  a  man  who  had  been 
imprisoned  for  burning  a  cattle-shed,  as  an  act  of 
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revenge  against  his  father,  from  whose  mill  he  had 
been  dismissed ;  and  who  had  been  since  suspected 
of  entering  the  mill  at  night,  cutting  the  webs  from 
the  looms,  and  breaking  the  machinery  with  a  sledge 
hammer. 

lie  therefore  gathered  his  horse  up,  and  put  it 
into  a  canter.  Pressing  his  spurs  against  its  flanks, 
he  scattered  two  groups  as  he  broke  into  a  hard 
gallop,  and  as  he  passed  the  desperate  man  who  had 
uttered  the  cry,  he  felled  him  with  a  blow  of  his 
•cudgel. 

These  groups,  taken  by  surprise,  offered  no  resist- 
ance, and  the  crowd  was  but  a  few  paces  beyond. 
The  rush  of  a  horse  at  full  gallop  on  a  mob  of 
pedestrians  disordered  with  drink,  and  wayworn, 
awoke  only  two  instincts.  Many  fled  from  the  horse's 
path  in  such  confusion  that  they  fell  over  each  other. 
Others,  who  would  have  blocked  the  path,  were 
stopped  by  this  rush  of  panic.  Accident,  however, 
left  a  few  near  where  Oliver  would  pass,  whom  the 
more  savage  passions,  or  the  restless  love  of  mischief, 
animated,  and  who  stood  club  in  hand  to  strike  him 
from  his  saddle.  To  diverge  somewhat  from  the 
centre,  to  ride  down  the  more  prominent  of  one  line 
of  these  men,  was  the  work  of  an  instant ;  then  by 
knee,  heel,  and  bridle,  to  make  his  horse  swerve  to 
the  opposite  side,  and  thus  baffle  the  calculation  of 
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those  who  awaited  him,  showed  the  coolness  and 
daring  of  the  rider.  As  he  passed,  he  parried  some 
desperate  blows,  and  stretched  one  stalwart  fellow 
on  the  ground.  In  mid-career  his  horse  was  nearly 
thrown  down  by  a  savage  blow,  which  struck  it  across 
the  right  ear,  and,  causing  it  to  swerve  suddenly  to 
the  left,  brought  it  for  an  instant  on  its  knees  on  a 
group  of  fallen  men.  But,  in  another  instant  it 
bounded  to  its  feet,  plunged  forward  with  a  high 
leap,  and  carried  its  rider  clear  of  the  mob.  A  shot 
or  two,  and  the  smart  of  some  pellets  in  his  arms 
ensued.  ' 

Oliver  had  received  a  heavy  blow  on  his  shoulder 
which  nearly  disabled  his  bridle  arm ;  another  on 
the  back,  which  caused  severe  pain,  and  some  con- 
tusions on  the  legs ;  but  he  had  kept  his  saddle,  and 
his  horse  seemed  without  serious  injury. 

He  therefore  galloped  down  the  road,  hoping  that 
he  had  now  passed  the  main  bodies  of  the  mob,  and 
should  encounter  none  but  straggling  groups.  Most 
of  these  were  so  thin  that  he  passed  them  without 
any  other  molestation  than  a  loud  scream,  and  the 
waving  of  a  threatening  cudgel,  with  one  or  two 
rushes  at  him,  stopped  by  his  stout  blackthorn.  One 
man,  however,  stepped  out  into  the  road,  and  taking 
deliberate  aim,  discharged  his  piece  within  twenty 
yards.  But  at  the  moment  Oliver  had  perceived  the 
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movement,  lie  had  turned  his  horse  so  as  to  threaten 
his  enemy  with  being  ridden  down  at  full  gallop. 
Perhaps  this  gave  uncertainty  to  the  aim  of  a 
practised  shot,  for  the  ball  went  through  his  hat, 
and,  watching  his  adversary,  he  rode  him  down, 
leaving  him  insensible  in  the  road.  He  had  re- 
cognized a  man  who  had  been  discarded  from  his 
office  as  keeper,  for  selling  game,  and  other  mis- 
conduct. 

He  gradually  reined  in  his  horse.  The  gallop  was 
subdued  to  a  canter,  and  then  into  a  trot.  He 
knew  he  had  reached  that  part  of  the  road  clear 
from  the  mob,  on  which  through  the  telescope  he 
had  recognized  the  flutter  of  Miss  Scarsdale's  veil, 
and  the  costume  of  her  groom  among  the  foliage 
which  now  overhung  his  path.  His  horse  reeked 
with  foam ;  palpitated  with  breathless  agitation  \ 
and  he  wished  to  calm  his  own  aroused  energies, 
and  to  meet  his  friend's  daughter  as  though  no 
danger  had  been  passed.  He  therefore  now  rode 
his  horse  at  a  gentle  amble,  which  gradually  fell 
into  a  walk,  and  prepared  his  own  mind  for  the 
interview. 

Round  a  corner  of  the  path  Mabel  slowly  emerged. 
She  was  enjoying  the  slanting  radiance  of  the  de- 
clining sun,  which  covered  the  road  with  bright 
flecks  of  light,  and  mellow  gloom,  and  glanced 
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among  the  leaves  in  glints  and  green  gleams.  The 
sparkle  on  the  fluttering  leaves,  their  tremulous 
dance,  and  the  vibrating  sheen  of  the  chequer  of 
light  on  the  embowered  road  had  entranced  her 
thoughts.  How  this  flood  of  glory  was  sensitive 
with  a  pulsation,  instantaneous  like  thought  from 
its  fountain  to  its  shore  !  The  universe  floated  in  an 
ocean  of  light,  revealing  its  beauty  and  typifying 
life  and  truth,  and  the  evening  would  soon  pass 
through  its  glooms  of  twilight  to  night — warning  of 
death  and  the  darkness  where  truth  is  not.  The 
Greek  love  of  beauty,  and  the  metaphysical  power 
to  search  for  the  more  subtle  relations  of  form  and 
thought  lived  in  Mabel ;  and  her  reveries  were  often 
like  those  of  Shelley,  efforts  at  combinations  appre- 
ciable by  few  minds,  and  for  which  language  is  an 
imperfect  means  of  expression.  She  was  so  lost  in 
this  train  of  ideas,  that  Oliver  had  advanced  to  her 
side  before  she  recognized  him. 

The  first  objects  that  roused  her  attention  were 
the  holly-bough  in  his  hat,  which  concealed  the 
hole  made  by  the  ball,  and  the  white  ribbon  on 
his  arm. 

"  Sir  knight-errant  I  do  you  belong  to  some  free 
corps,  seeking  adventures  in  the  style  of  the  old 
romances  ?  " 

"  This  holly-bough  and  ribbon  are  a  s  safe-conduct' 
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which,  with  a  watchword,  have  brought  me  through 
a  body  of  rioters  who  occupy  the  clough  near  the 
Eagle  Mill.  I  am  come  to  warn  you  that  other 
parties  will  probably  be  driven  up  the  valley  by 
Captain  Cliviger's  troop  of  yeomanry.  But  we  can 
escape  from  the  hurly-burly  by  a  woodman's  road 
close  at  hand,  and  thus  gain  the  cliffs  above 
the  clough." 

"  How  now,  Sir  Paladin,  what  is  this  ?  your 
horse's  flank  is  bleeding,  one  of  his  ears  is  torn, 
and  he  is  covered  with  foam.  I  fear  you  have  had 
to  run  the  gauntlet  through  this  mob." 

"  Some  of  those  poor  fellows  have,  I  fear,  suffered 
for  their  want  of  respect  to  my  safe-conduct,  but 
I  am  none  the  worse.  We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
I  hear  the  rattle  of  some  carbines,  and  shouts  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley.  Follow  me,  quickly." 

So  saying,  and  knowing  well  Mabel's  habits,  he 
pushed  his  horse  at  the  fence  on  the  roadside, 
so  that  it  leaped  into  a  clear  space  in  the  wood. 
Mabel  and  the  groom  followed.  Then  he  rapidly 
led  the  way  through  a  glade  in  which  there  was 
a  rough  track  by  which  timber  was  dragged.  This 
led  at  length  to  a  zigzag  bridle-road  down  which 
horses  could  be  led  to  forest  work.  As  they  climbed 
this  road,  the  shouts  of  a  crowd  rapidly  following  in 
the  road  on  which  Mabel  had  ridden  reached  them 
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at  intervals.  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  steep 
ascent,  they  reached  a  bluff,  which  stood  like  a 
promontory  in  the  woods  about  one-third  below  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  but  from  which  they  had  a  view 
of  two  long  vistas  of  the  clough  ;  one  upwards 
towards  the  gorge  of  the  eagle  cliff,  and  the  other 
down  the  stream  towards  the  plain,  from  which  the 
smoke  of  Hurstwood  rose  in  the  distance.  Here 
they  stopped  to  give  breath  to  their  panting  horses. 

A  few  moments'  observation  made  it  clear  that 
Oliver's  warning  was  opportune.  Probably  Mabel 
had  passed  some  bodies  of  rioters  busy  with  the 
destruction  of  machines  in  small  mills  situated  up 
lateral  branches  of  the  clough.  The  sinuosities  of 
these  narrow  dingles  had  hidden  them,  while  she  un- 
consciously passed.  But,  their  work  done,  they  had 
re-entered  the  great  Scarsdale  ravine,  and  were  on 
their  way,  in  tumultuous  throngs,  to  join  in  the 
attack  on  the  Eagle  Mill.  Four  such  bodies,  each  of 
about  one  to  two  hundred  men,  could  be  seen  hurry- 
ing along  the  road.  Their  advance  was  hastened  by 
the  sharp  tramp  of  horsemen  at  some  distance  in 
their  rear.  These  they  answered  with  fierce  shouts, 
but  hurried  forwards  up  the  valley  under  the  direc- 
tion of  their  leaders.  Probably  the  Eagle  cliff, 
gorge,  and  mill  were  regarded  as  the  best  points  of 
defence,  and  they  hastened  to  occupy  them  before 
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they   were    overtaken    by   the    soldiery,   who    had 
attacked  one  of  their  parties. 

Turning  then  to  the  gorge  of  the  Eagle  Cliff, 
about  two  miles  higher  in  the  clough,  Mabel  and 
Oliver  could  see  a  dense  crowd  swarming  round  the 
mill,  weapons  glancing  in  the  light,  and  could  hear 
at  intervals  loud  shouts  from  the  assailing  foe. 

The  steep  sides  of  the  cliffs,  covered  with  copse, 
bramble,  and  underwood  among  taller  trees,  and  the 
abrupt  bluff  which  overhung  the  road  close  to  the 
mill,  seemed  silent  and  without  a  sign,  as  though 
tenanted  only  by  the  wood-pigeon,  the  rook,  the 
pheasant  and  the  hare.  Even  the  windows  of  the 
mill  wore  no  appearance  of  life,  and  the  smoke 
curled  from  the  chimney,  though  not  in  dense 
volumes. 

As  they  gazed,  however,  the  factory  bell  rang 
loudly  and  long — an  answer  came  from  a  hunting 
horn  on  either  cliff — and  a  flag  flew  up  the  factory 
chimney  to  its  summit — all,  answers  of  defiance  to 
the  summons  of  the  rioters,  and  signs  of  well- 
ordered  means  of  resistance.  Oliver  called  Mabel's 
attention  to  these  signals. 

sf  These  misguided  weavers  will  suffer  a  terrible 
punishment.  At  those  signals  the  road  will  be  cleared 
by  the  descent  of  holders  down  the  steep  slopes  of 
the  cliffs,  and  from  the  bluff,  and  the  steam-engine 
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will  clear  the  yard  with  jets  of  water.  Showers  of 
stones  will  fall  from  every  window,  and  from  the 
roof.  Sir  Guy  will  not  permit  a  shot  to  be  fired, 
except  in  extremity.  Meanwhile  Major  Radcliffe's 
troop,  from  the  upper  part  of  the  clough,  and  Captain 
Cliviger's  from  the  lower,  are  to  catch  them  in  a 
trap,  and  capture  as  many  as  possible,  and  the  cliffs 
are  lined  with  keepers  and  watchers,  well  supplied 
with  holders,  and  armed  for  self-defence,  if  required." 

The  mill  was  so  distant  that  the  personal  incidents 
of  the  struggle  could  not  be  seen,  but  the  confusion 
of  the  crowd,  the  yells  of  defiance  and  vengeance — 
rapid  shots  from  the  guns  of  the  rioters ;  the  clarion 
of  the  hunting  horns;  and  the  triumphant  peal  of 
the  factory  bell,  told  of  all  that  was  occurring  in 
the  woods,  the  mill-yard,  the  road,  and  the  mill. 

Then  came  a  pause.  The  mill-yard  seemed  clear 
of  assailants  ;  they  had  retreated  also  down  the  road 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  holders  from  the  cliffs ;  they 
seemed  to  have  gathered  in  a  dense  mass  round 
some  man  who  stood  on  a  rough  stone  wall  by  the 
road-side.  Oliver  drew  from  the  side  of  his  coat 
a  glass,  which  he  had  used  in  hunting  the  izzard 
in  the  Pyrenees,  and  giving  his  horse  to  the  groom, 
steadied  his  telescope  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
The  desperate  man  who  had  uttered  the  cry — "HerJs 
the  heir,  lads ;  let  us  kill  him,"  was  haranguing  the 
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mob  with  fierce  gesticulations.  From  time  to  time 
he  pointed  towards  Scarsdale  Hall,  as  though  he 
would  turn  the  torrent  of  their  fury  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  he  was  answered  by  wild  shouts.  He  had 
spoken  some  minutes,  when  another  man  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  wall.  The  glass  disclosed  the  calm, 
smiling  face  and  blue  apron  of  Jonah  Ingham.  He 
stood  patiently  until  his  desperate  colleague  had  ex- 
hausted himself  by  his  passionate  appeal.  When 
the  loud  clamour  which  succeeded,  was  at  an  end, 
Jonah  appeared  to  have  something  to  say.  But  he 
used  no  gesture — he  was  answered  by  no  shout — 
there  seemed  to  be  murmurs  of  approbation,  and 
now  and  then  a  laugh  ;  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  certainty.  What  he  said  seemed  to  calm 
the  fury  of  the  mob. 

While,  however,  he  thus  occupied  their  attention, 
the  parties  who  were  hurrying  up  the  valley  came 
in  sight,  drew  near,  and  then  joined  the  crowd.  This 
produced  a  new  sensation.  The  news  of  the  attack 
of  soldiery  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  thus  reached 
the  rioters.  There  was  much  agitation  in  the  crowd. 
A  group  of  the  new-comers  gathered  round  Jonab 
Ingham,  still  standing  on  the  wall,  and  seemed  to 
confer  with  him.  His  desperate  colleague  again 
attempted  to  arrest  attention  ;  but,  after  a  brief  pause,, 
Jonah  stood  up  again,  and  beckoning  with  his  hand,. 
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was  answered  by  the  silence  and  attention  of  the 
crowd. 

The  sun  was  now  sinking  behind  the  western 
cliffs,  and  as  Mabel  was  watching  its  shadows,  she 
caught  sight  of  the  gleam  of  the  weapons  and  glitter 
of  the  equipments  of  Cliviger's  troop,  rapidly  ad- 
vancing up  the  valley.  They  were  already  almost 
beneath  the  promontory  on  which  she  stood.  Pre- 
sently they  were  hid  by  the  woods,  but  in  a  short 
time  they  emerged  on  the  upper  side  of  the  pro- 
montory, and  then  in  sight  of  the  dense  and  agitated 
crowd. 

There  was-  an  immediate  movement  for  defence. 
The  men  armed  with  pikes,  scythes,  and  pitchforks,, 
formed  into  ranks  on  the  road,  placing  their  weapons 
so  as  to  receive  the  charge  of  the  cavalry.  Those 
who  had  guns  mounted  the  wall,  or  ascended  the 
banks,  from  which  they  could  fire  on  the  horse- 
men. The  rest  stood  in  a  dense  mass  behind  the 
pikemen. 

This  effort  of  resistance  might  have  deepened  the 
tragedy  of  the  day  by  sacrificing  more  of  the  lives 
of  these  misguided  men,  if  a  new  incident  had  not 
occurred.  This  rude  attempt  to  repel  the  charge 
of  the  yeomanry,  was  scarcely  organized  before  an- 
other troop,  with  drawn  sabres  flashing  in  the  sun, 
trotted  round  the  bluff  opposite  the  Eagle  Cliff;  and, 
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at  the  sight  of  the  rioters,  charged  forward  in  full 
speed  upon  their  rear. 

Dire  confusion  ensued.  The  whole  mob  rushed 
to  the  rough  stone  walls  on  either  side,  and  as  these 
were  only  six  feet  high,  a  large  part  of  the  rout 
scrambled  over  them  into  the  wood,  or  to  the  brook, 
whose  torrent  they  crossed  in  breathless  haste.  Large 
parts  of  the  wall  were  thrown  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  mass  of  men  pressing  on  them ;  and,  through 
these  wide  intervals,  the  crowds  rushed  in  wild  panic, 
trampling  over  those  who  fell.  In  the  woods  they 
were  met  by  keepers,  watchers,  foresters,  and  farm- 
servants,  who,  not  deterred  by  occasional  desperate 
encounters  with  bludgeons,  made  many  prisoners, 
and  drove  more  back  to  the  road,  where,  enclosed 
between  the  two  troops  of  cavalry,  they  were  cap- 
tured. The  woods,  on  either  side  of  the  stream, 
rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  pursuers  and  pursued. 
Nowhere  did  more  than  groups  of  a  dozen  of  the 
rioters  hold  together.  Some  of  the  bravest  thus 
protected  each  other,  and  fought  their  way  through 
lines  of  keepers  and  farm-servants  with  desperate 
hardihood.  But  the  majority  fled  in  parties  of  three 
or  four,  or  even  singly,  seeking  concealment  in  the 
thickets,  or  striving  by  speed  of  foot  and  strength  of 
wind,  to  outstrip  their  pursuers ;  or  hoping  to  baffle 
them  as  night  fell,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  country. 
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Before  the  twilight  deepened  into  dusk,  the  yeo- 
manry were  conducting  away  a  considerable  number 
of  the  rioters,  whose  elbows  had  been  tied  behind 
their  backs,  and  who  thus  strung  together  on  a  cord, 
marched  in  ranks  between  the  horsemen. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 

SCARSDALE  HEAD.— MIDNIGHT  CONSPIRACIES- 
AND  VISIONS  DISPERSED  BY  DAWN. 

WHILE  these  events  rapidly  transpired  in  the  valley,. 
Mabel  and  Oliver  stood  on  the  wooded  promontory 
of  the  abrupt  side  of  the  clough,  almost  in  silence. 
The  dangers  through  which  Oliver  had  passed,  had 
been  revealed  to  her  quick  apprehension.  She  saw 
his  hat  perforated  by  the  ball,  his  coat  with  shot,, 
and  the  wounds  of  his  horse.  A  second  time,  she 
had  probably  owed  her  life  to  him.  He  certainly 
was  not  a  man  to  make  an  obligation  of  his  heroism- 
He  plainly  desired  to  hide  from  her  the  risk  that  he- 
had  run.  He  could  not  be  indifferent  to  gratitude^ 
nor  to  esteem  for  a  generous  daring ;  but  the  calm 
purpose  which  his  silence  indicated,  coupled  with 
Sir  Guy's  intimation,  that  he  was  about  to  conclude 
his  confidential  relations  with  him,  awoke  in  her 
mind  a  train  of  thought,  which,  with  almost  the 
flash  of  intuition,  but,  with  the  certainty  of  rapid 
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induction,  created    a    question    at  which  she   grew 
pale. 

From  time  to  time,  Oliver  had  turned  to  explain 
to  her  what  was  occurring  in  the  clough ;  for  having 
been  the  confidant  of  all  Sir  Guy's  plans,  each  event 
was  at  once  understood  by  him.  When  the  two  troops 
of  cavalry  scattered  the  rioters  into  the  woods  on 
either  side  of  the  brook,  or  captured  them  in  the  road, 
he  at  once  perceived  that  to  return  across  Scarsdale 
Park  in  the  evening,  might  expose  Miss  Scarsdale 
to  insult.  He  therefore  counselled  an  immediate 
descent  to  the  road,  in  order  that  she  might  rejoin 
her  father  at  the  mill,  and  return  to  the  hall  under 
such  escort  as  he  should  provide.  They  therefore 
promptly  remounted  their  horses,  threaded  the  zig- 
zags of  the  wood,  reached  the  road  as  the  cavalry 
passed  with  their  prisoners,  and  cantered  rapidly  to 
the  mill  without  encountering  any  obstacle. 

At  the  mill  they  found  Sir  Guy  occupied  with 
new  duties.  All  who  had  been  injured  in  the  fray 
were  brought  in.  Some  simply  stunned  or  bruised  : 
others  scalded,  some  wounded  with  holders  or  stones : 
some  crushed  in  the  frantic  rush  of  the  crowd, 
and  trampled  under  foot,  until  they  were  almost 
senseless.  Not  a  shot  had  been  fired  from  the 
.factory,  nor  by  the  yeomanry,  nor  a  sabre  cut  given. 
The  warehouse  had  been  hastily  prepared.  Sack- 
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ing  was  spread  over  cotton  wool  on  the  floor,  and  on 
this,  many  of  the  wounded  rioters  were  stretched,, 
and  others  were  rapidly  carried  to  this  temporary 
hospital.  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  was  busily  directing 
their  operations  with  the  zeal  of  an  old  campaigner, 
when  Miss  Scarsdale  and  Oliver  rode  up. 

"Well  done,  Oliver!  You  have  saved  me  a 
terrible  pang  in  the  midst  of  this  skirmish ;  though  to 
watch  you  run  the  gauntlet  through  those  ruffians,, 
was  by  110  means  pleasant,  and  until  my  glass  showed 
you  clear  of  the  ruck,  and  Mabel  safe  in  your  care^ 
I  never  passed  a  worse  time." 

"  He  rode  up  to  me,  father,  so  much  with  the  air 
of  a  careless  gallant,  that  if  I  had  not  seen  his  horse 
covered  with  foam,  panting,  and  wounded,  I  should 
have  fancied  he  was  in  search  of  the  picturesque." 

"  Now,  Sir  Guy,  I  think  you  had  better  gather  an 
escort  for  your  daughter,  and  conduct  her  yourself 
to  Scarsdale  Tower,  for  desperate  stragglers  will  be 
seeking  a  shelter  till  nightfall  in  the  coverts  in  the 
park.  The  party  left  for  the  defence  of  Scarsdale 
may  also  need  both  reinforcement  and  a  head.  My 
work  lies  here,  among  these  wounded  men." 

<f  You  are  right,  Oliver ;  you  shall  remain  in 
charge  of  half  our  force  here,  and  I  will  carry  off 
all  the  men  whom  I  find  along  the  wood-road,  and 
ride  to  Scarsdale  with  them  and  Miss  Scarsdale." 
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A  group  of  men  was  soon  mustered  from  the 
wood,  and  under  their  escort  Sir  Guy  and  his- 
daughter  rode  away. 

The  evening  had  now  gloomed  into  a  dim  twilight. 
The  outline  of  the  woods  only  was  visible  against 
the  sky.  Through  the  thin  haze  stars  began  to 
glimmer,  and  the  brook  glittered  with  their  reflection, 
and  that  of  the  lights  which  spread  from  room  to 
room  in  the  mill.  A  store  of  linen,  and  of  all  need- 
ful appliances  and  medicines  had  been  thoughtfully 
sent  to  the  factory  early  in  the  day.  Summoning 
to  his  help,  therefore,  one  or  two  of  the  clerks  and 
overlookers,  Oliver  examined  one  sufferer  after  an- 
other, and  ministered  to  their  wants,  assuaging  pain, 
setting  and  bandaging  broken  limbs,  protecting  scalds, 
or  bruises,  and  reviving  men  who  had  been  stunned 
or  trampled  upon.  After  each  act  of  mercy,  the 
weary  and  wayworn  man  commonly  stretched  himself 
upon  his  pallet,  and  fell  into  a  deep  slumber.  Thus 
occupied,  night  had  buried  the  clough  in  its  deepest 
gloom.  Overhead  the  starlights  of  remote  space 
hung  with  their  revelation  of  wonder  and  mystery 
for  those  who  had  eyes  to  read.  The  stream  babbled 
down  the  valley  broken  over  rocks  and  holders 
The  night  wind  sighed  in  long,  slow  gusts  among 
the  woods;  the  owl  floated  past  with  a  noiseless 
wing,  or  sitting  in  a  tod  of  ivy  clustered  on  the 
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rock  of  the  Kestrel  Cove,  hooted  to  its  mate.  Oliver, 
worn  with  his  work,  had  sauntered  on  to  the  bridge 
which  spanned  the  stream  to  refresh  himself  from 
fever  in  the  night  breezes. 

It  was  a  relief  to  lean  over  the  rude  battlement 
of  the  bridge — to  listen  to  the  dash  of  the  torrent — 
to  watch  the  sparkle  of  light  in  its  waves  —  to 
trace  the  outline  of  the  Eagle  Crag  against  the 
sky — to  feel  the  cold  night  wind,  as  it  floated  down 
the  clough  ripple  against  his  hot  cheek,  and  wave 
his  hair  like  the  weed  in  the  stream.  The  strain 
of  overtaxed  energies,  and  the  doubt  and  regret 
which  dog  the  steps  even  of  success,  when  fatigue 
succeeds,  are  best  assuaged  by  turning  from  the 
transient  to  the  immutable.  Nature  is  a  great 
help  in  this  effort,  for  the  mutations  of  her  form 
are  slow.  To  us  the  hills  and  rocks  have  always 
worn  the  same  features.  The  Eagle  Crag,  thought 
Oliver,  looked  down  on  this  scene  like  a  great  head 
of  Memiion  unchanged  long,  long  before  the  Egyp- 
tians sacrificed  to  Osiris  and  Apis  in  Thebes,  and 
the  Druids  at  Stonehenge.  That  distant  outline  of 
the  Rossendale  Fells,  which  seems  a  rampart,  be- 
hind which  lies  the  fountain  whence  the  zodiacal  light 
floods  the  sky  like  the  tail  of  a  great  comet,  has 
not  varied,  while  what  we  call  history  has  passed 
like  the  gleams  and  glooms  of  a  summer's  day  across 
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its  heathery  wilderness.  Even  responsibility  seems 
at  times  swallowed  up  in  destiny.  But  the  con- 
science corrects  this  error.  It  teaches  that  though 
our  life  was  given  us,  our  character,  career,  and 
its  catastrophe  are  our  own. 

"  Where  are  the  wretched  men,"  thought  Oliver, 
"  whom  I  have  ridden  or  stricken  down  to-day  ? 
Can  no  act  of  mercy  follow  in  the  wake  of  these 
stern  necessities  ?  Would  to  God  that  there  may 
be  no  orphans  mourning  for  a  reckless  father  who 
has  perished  by  my  act." 

As  he  leaned  over  the  battlement  of  the  bridge, 
his  attention  was  aroused  by  a  footstep  in  the  road. 
Presently  a  lean  and  crippled  figure  emerged  into 
the  dim  light  from  the  mill,  and  with  a  halting 
gait  approached  the  bridge.  This  lameness  was 
caused  by  the  shortness  of  one  leg,  the  foot  of  which 
was  clubbed,  and  the  muscles  on  the  foreleg  con- 
sequently withered.  This  halt  drew  down  the  lean 
trunk  to  a  stooping  form  from  which  the  arms 
seemed  to  hang.  The  face  was  small,  the  features 
angular,  the  cheek-bones  high,  and  cords  of  hard 
muscle  wrinkled  the  cheeks,  and  deep  furrows  the 
brow.  The  face  spoke  either  of  a  life  of  penury  and 
labour,  or  of  energies  taxed  to  the  utmost,  or  of  both, 
but  was  lighted  by  a  constant  twinkle  of  humour, 
nay,  of  fun,  like  that  of  Puck,  in  the  eyes,  and  a 
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smile,  benevolent,  *  and  compassionate  on  the  lips, 
but  very  conscious  of  folly  or  weakness. 

"  So,  so,  Mr.  Oliver,  chewing  the  cud  of  the 
day's  wark,  and  axing  what  the  recording  angel  has 
written  in  the  Book." 

"  Ah,  Barnabas  Collier,  what  errand  has  brought 
you  to  Scarsdale  Clough?" 

"  I  had  a  sign  to  put  up  on  yon  lane-side  tavern 
on  Assheton  Moor,  and  to  get  my  brass  for  my 
job." 

"  But  the  hour  is  late,  and  the  way  long  to 
Eorls  o'  Trone.  You  are  surely  not  going  to  plod 
thitherto-night?" 

"  No ;  I  have  another  errand.  I  came  down  the 
Clough  from  the  Tim  Bobbin  on  Assheton  Moor  to 
seek  you.  A  lad  wounded  in  this  affray  is,  I  fear, 
dying  there,  and  we  have  sent  across  the  fell  for 
his  sweetheart,  whom  he  would  fain  see  and  wed 
before  the  morn.  But  if  you  are  not  there  soon 
he'll  bleed  to  death  afore  she  comes." 

"  I've  done  my  work  here :  I  have  a  case  of  in- 
struments and  medicines  in  my  pocket;  I'll  walk 
With  you  up  the  valley  at  once,  Barnabas.  It  is  but 
three  miles,  I  think?" 

"  Not  much  more.     We  have  no  time  to  lose." 

They  turned  from  the  bridge,  and  walked  rapidly 
up  the  valley. 
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At  the  secluded  tavern  of  the  Tim  Bobbin,  in  a 
wild  dell  on  Assheton  Moor,  there  was  a  scene  in 
strange  contrast  with  the  stillness  and  starlit  gloom 
of  the  forest-clad  Clough  of  Scarsdale.  The  sounds 
of  talk  somewhat  subdued  met  the  ear  at  a  short 
distance.  A  bright  light  gleamed  from  the  windows 
of  the  ground  floor.  Crossing  the  threshold,  this 
light  was  seen  to  come  chiefly  from  a  large  coal  fire, 
blazing  in  the  ample  grate  of  the  room  which  served 
as  kitchen,  bar,  and  place  of  reception  for  guests. 
High-backed  wooden  settles  screened  the  centre  of 
this  room  from  the  door,  and  occupied  two  sides  of 
it.  In  the  middle  was  a  plain  deal  table,  and  on 
this  glasses  of  beer,  and  of  spirits  and  water,  with 
some  rough  hunches  of  bread  and  oatcake.  Over- 
head was  a  frame,  the  strings  of  which  were  covered 
with  the  round,  flat,  thin  flakes  of  oatcake  which  had 
dried  there.  From  hooks  in  the  ceiling  hung  hams 
and  flitches  of  bacon.  The  settles  were  filled  with 
men,  mostly  smoking  from  long  clay  pipes;  and 
spittoons,  filled  with  sawdust,  lay  beside  each  on  the 
sanded  floor. 

There  was  a  subdued  hum  of  conversation  in  this 
room,  disturbed  now  and  then  by  a  louder  outbreak. 
Any  tendency  to  revelry  would  have  been  stifled  by 
a  consciousness  of  what  was  going  on  in  another  part 
of  the  house.  But  there  were  sterner  reasons  why 
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the  fiddle  hung  on  the  wall  unused.  But  the  talk 
broke  out,  from  time  to  time,  into  a  louder  tone ; 
the  guests  clenched  their  fists,  and  struck  the  table ; 
and,  now  and  then,  one  started  to  his  feet,  and  with 
an  uncontrollable  impulse,  harangued  his  fellows. 

The  varied  incidents  of  the  raid  from  the  forests, 
moors,  and  valleys  against  the  machines  which  were 
the  dread  of  the  handloom  weavers  formed  the 
chief  topic  of  discussion. 

In  the  corner  of  one  settle  sat  Jonah  Ingham ; 
in  another  Silas  Whitaker,  the  man  who  had  raised 
the  cry  against  Oliver :  "  Here's  the  heir,  lads,  let 
us  kill  him,"  with  a  bloody  mark  of  Oliver's  black- 
thorn club  across  his  forehead.  Other  guests  had 
bruises  on  their  faces,  the  clothes  of  some  were  torn ; 
and  two  wore  their  arms  in  slings.  All  seemed 
weary  and  worn. 

"  Oi'n  allays  been  again  this  rowing  and  rioting 
as  brings  t'  sodgers  on  us  poor  wavers,"  said  Silas. 
"  What  t'  farreps  han  we  to  do  wi  feyghting  wi  t'  red 
coats?  Connot  we  creep  into  t'  mills  at  iieet,  and 
smash  o  t'  iron  wavers  as  robs  eawr  childer  of  bread  ? 
A  bit  of  a  tenpenny  nail  stuck  in  t'  reet  pleck  in 
a  machine,  ull  break  it  o  to  nowt,  when  t'  ingin  gets 
a  gate.  Yo  moit  crack  em  o,  when  t'  ingin  starts 
i'  t'  morn,  wi'  their  own  steam.  What's  t'  use  o' 
lettirf  t'  sodgers  get  a  chance  at  us  ?  " 
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"  Nay.,  lads,  let's  do  newt  underhond.  We'dn 
done  a  pratty  day  or  two's  wark  afore  t'  sodgers  geet 
at  us.  There's  summut  righteous  i'  open  wrath, 
for  clemming  (famishing)  wives  and  childer,  but 
we  're  noan  thieves  to  cloak  what  we  done  i'  t'  dark." 
This  was  said  by  a  resolute  open-browed  man,  who 
sat  opposite  Jonah  Inghain  ;  and  looking  to  him  for 
approbation,  said,  "  What  says  ta,  Jonah  ?  " 

"  Oim  o'  thy  moind,  Mark.  There's  nobbut  two 
uses  in  what  we'n  done.  If  these  machines  can  foind 
wark  for  o  on  us,  there  mun  be  moor  on  em  by  a 
deal,  and  we'n  towd  t'  meausturs  at  we  wiimot  clem 
(starve).  But  if  they  connot  find  wark  for  ten 
times  as  mony  machines  an'  steam  looms  as  they 
now  han,  then  lads,  we'n  gien  em  notice  to  quit. 
They'n  getten  t'  brass,  and  t'  edication  an'  we'n 
nother  brass  nor  laming,  but  we'n  shown  em  as 
we'n  Lancashire  pluck.  We'reii  not  t'  lads  to  dee 
in  t'  ditch,  'bout  kicking.  But  I'm  noan  clear  which 
is  reet — no  steam  looms,  or  ten  times  as  mony  iron- 
wavers." 

"Then  why  smash  them  as  tha'  has  helped  to 
do  ?  "  asked  Silas. 

"To  keep  t'  pot  boiling  at  whoam  till  t'  meau- 
sturs han  fun  out  t'  reet  gate.  We  mun  keep 
t'  hand  loom  jingling  at  whoam  an  we  han  nowt  but 
oatmale,  and  praties,  and  buttermilk,  t'  pig  and 
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t'  garden  stuff.  After  this  smash  we'st  ha  wark  'bout 
flitting  into  t'  towns,  and  by-and-by  we'st  get  mills 
all  o'er  t'  forests." 

At  this  moment  entered  from  the  stairs  a  girl 
of  about  twenty  with  fair  hair  and  a  smiling  open 
healthy  face,  dressed  in  a  short  print  gown,  below 
which  a  linsey  wolsey  petticoat  of  a  rich  brown 
flowed  in  ample  folds,  but  not  so  low,  as  to  hide 
a  clean  neat  ancle,  and  a  step  as  elastic  as  that  of 
a  roe. 

"Yon  chap  '11  not  last  long,  lads,  if  Barnabas 
connot  find  young  meaustur  Holte.  He's  nobbut 
eawt  a'  one  swound  into  another.  He's  as  cowd 
as  death,  and  pale  as  a  dish  clowt.  Connot  one 
o'  yo  fellies  start  daun  t'  clough  ?  " 

Half-a-dozeii  sprang  to  their  legs  at  once  to  obey 
this  summons,  when  the  door  opened,  and  Oliver 
and  Barnabas  entered.  Oliver,  who  still  wore  the 
holly  bough  in  his  hat,  and  the  white  ribbon  on 
his  arm,  on  his  entrance  received  a  hearty  greeting 
from  Jonah  Ingham,  who  demanded,  "  What's  the 
word  ?  " — "  The  wife's  wheel  and  the  shuttle  at 
whoam."  Silas  Whitaker,  however,  rose  with  a 
scowl  and  asked,  "  What  business  had  yo  daun 
t'  clough  ?  " 

"I  was  under  safe  conduct  to  meet  a  lady  and 
to  warn  her  not  to  ride  up  the  valley,  and  I  am 
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sorry  I  had  to  break  your  head  because  you  would 
not  see  the  holly  branch  and  ribbon." 

"  Tha'  didn't  bring  t'  sodgers  on  us  then  ?  " 

se  No :  I  am  neither  a  spy,  nor  a  man  to  do  any 
mischief  under  the  protection  of  your  badge.  I  can 
say  nothing  of  what  I  have  seen  while  I  wore  and 
wear  it.  I  wore  it  this  evening  for  a  lady.  I  wear 
it  to-night  for  the  man  whose  life  hangs  by  a  thread 
upstairs." 

"Now,  friends,  sit  ye  daun  to  yore  pipes  and 
ale,"  said  Barnabas.  fc  Ne'er  bother  yo're  heads 
about  Mister  Oliver  an'  me.  We'n  wark  enough 
upstairs  while  yo  han  yore  cracks,  and  we'n  noaii 
peach  on  yo.  But  t'  lad  upstairs  munnut  dee  afore 
he's  wed,  at  no  rate." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  approbation,  during 
which  Oliver  and  Barnabas  ascended  the  stairs  to 
the  chamber  in  which  the  wounded  man  lay. 

There  was  a  single  candle  in  the  room  in  a  common 
tin  candlestick.  The  thick  wick  had  burned  so  long 
that  it  obscured  the  flame.  On  coarse  bedding 
stretched  the  bleached  form  of  a  once  vigorous  mus- 
cular young  man.  The  sheets  and  pillows  were 
copiously  stained  with  blood,  which  had  oozed  for 
hours  from  a  wound  in  the  neck,  made  by  the  thrust 
of  a  pike,  or  the  point  of  a  sword.  There  was  the 
stillness  of  death  in  the  room,  for  the  sufferer  had 
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swooned  away.  On  tlie  ledge  of  the  window  lay 
a  Bible,  from  which,  during  the  night,  Barnabas  had, 
from  time  to  time,  read  to  the  dying  man. 

Happily  the  fainting  had,  for  the  moment,  stanched 
the  flow  of  blood.  Cold  water  dashed  in  the  face, 
and  stimulants  applied  by  a  feather  to  the  nostrils,  and 
the  back  of  the  throat,  to  rouse  the  nervous  force, 
revived  the  respiration  in  an  almost  imperceptible 
degree.  As  the  current  of  blood  again  reached  the 
brain,  a  deep  sigh  ensued,  followed  after  intervals 
by  another,  and  a  third  ;  and  then  by-and-by  by 
more  regular  breathing.  Then  a  few  drops  of  cor- 
dial could  be  swallowed,  and,  from  minute  to  minute, 
a  few  more.  As  soon  as  some  teaspoonfulls  had 
trickled  down  the  throat,  Oliver  sponged  and  ex- 
amined the  wound.  As  the  pulse  returned,  blood 
again  oozed  from  the  divided  artery.  It  was  neces- 
sary, therefore,  to  enlarge  the  wound,  and  take  up 
and  tie  the  bloodvessel,  and  this  was  done  with  as 
much  despatch  as  possible,  and  the  wound  confined 
by  sutures,  and  dressed.  The  distressing  restlessness 
which  follows  great  loss  of  blood,  came  rapidly  on, 
as  the  patient  awoke  from  his  deathlike  collapse. 
He  tossed  his  arms,  and  flung  them  at  full  length 
on  the  bed,  as  he  rolled  from  side  to  side ;  at  first 
moaning  only,  then  uttering  incoherent  sounds ;  then 
detached  words.  Oliver  still  prevailed  upon  him 
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by  gentleness,  in  brief  pauses  to  swallow  some  cor- 
dial. To  this  jactitation,  was,  after  a  time,  inter- 
posed a  new  condition.  He  sat  up  in  the  bed,  stared 
wildly  on  vacancy  with  open  mouth  and  eager  gaze, 
and  sank  back  with  a  piercing,  brief  scream.  He 
wrung  his  hands,  shrank  under  the  bedclothes,  and 
seemed  to  hide  some  vision  from  his  sight. 

Oliver  had  watched  these  phenomena  closely,  some- 
times ascertaining  the  state  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist, 
or  011  the  temples.  At  length  he  poured  out  a  full 
dose  of  laudanum,  and  prevailed  on  his  patient  to 
take  it.  The  horror  with  which  he  had  been  haunted 
seemed  to  diminish.  His  words  were  more  articu- 
late, a  softer  expression  succeeded  the  gaze  of  wild 
terror  or  fierce  defiance.  At  intervals,  broken  by 
deep  silence,  or  the  voice  of  the  brook  outside,  he 
muttered, — 

"  Nancy,  wench — Nancy  ;  we'll  had  t'  banns  said 
i'  t'  church  two  Sundays."  He  rolled  heavily  in  bed 
again,  tossing  his  arms.  "What's  wrang  mun  be 
set  reet."  A  deep,  long  groan :  then  he  sat  up 
and  stretched  out  his  arms,  with  a  gentler  smile  on 
his  bleached  face,  gazing  with  the  eyes  of  a  somnam- 
bulist on  some  pleasing  vision.  "  Tha'rt  a  bonny 
wench,  Nancy — and  a  trusting — oi'll  never  play  thee 
fawse,  not  oi."  But  there  was  a  sudden  start — a 
look  of  horror — he  passed  his  hands  over  his  eyes, 
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started  again,  quivered  through  his  whole  frame, 
and  clutching  the  bedclothes,  exclaimed,  "  O 
Lord!  O  Lord!— what's  that?— what's  that?  a  little 
squeal — a  choilt's  cry?"  A  long  pause  ensued,  then 
the  terror-stricken  features  relaxed,  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  cheeks.  He  gazed  again  with  a  look  of 
tenderness  on  vacancy,  and  said  in  a  supplicating 
tone,  "Nay,  Nancy  wench,  dunnot  thee — dunnot 
cry — what's  wrang  mun  be  set  reet."  Again  that 
terror-stricken  stare ;  again  the  arms  tossed  wildly 
into  the  air ;  the  mouth  wide  open ;  a  horror  fasci- 
nating the  gaze,  and  maddening  the  brain.  "  Hoo  ! 
hoo  !  hoo  !  a  big  boggart — a  big  boggart — it's  getten 
t'  choilt  in's  grip — it's  getten  a  grip  o'  t'  choilt's 
neck — it  squeals.  Hoo  !  hoo !  shoo,  boggart,  shoo  ! " 
and  he  clapped  his  hands  wildly,  screamed  a  long, 
desperate  scream,  and  fell  back  on  the  bed  with  a 
hideous  laugh,  crying  out,  "  Ha !  ha !  ha  !  it's  faun 
claun  out  o' t'  sky,  an'  brokken  it  little  neck." 

He  had  crept  again  under  the  bedclothes,  and 
trembled  from  head  to  foot.  Oliver  soothed  him 
by  grasping  his  hand,  by  a  few  gentle  words  of 
encouragement,  and  then  watching  his  opportunity 
gave  him  another  large  dose  of  laudanum.  The 
horror  of  his  vision  seemed  to  have  crushed  him. 
He  lay  awhile  like  one  stunned,  save  that  he 
shuddered  now  and  then,  and  moaned  from  time  to 
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time.  Then  the  horror  seemed  to  pass.  He 
stretched  himself  on  the  bed,  as  one  who  seeks 
rest :  flung  the  sheets  from  his  head,  and  looked 
round  with  less  apprehension.  Gazing  at  Oliver 
for  the  first  time,  he  said,  in  a  quiet  tone, — 

"Who  ar't  tha?  Art'  t'  parson?  Banns  is  o 
reet.  Art' t'  parson  ?  Art'  coom  to  wed  us  ?  "  He 
turned  his  head  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed  with 
a  placid  smile.  "  Here  hoo  is.  Here's  Nancy,  bonny 
wench.  Wed  us  an'  oi'll  dee."  The  tears  streamed 
down  his  cheeks.  He  sobbed  bitterly.  Wrung  his 
hands  again,  but  more  gently,  and  in  a  lower,  gentler 
tone  said,  "  Oi'm  a  big  blackguard — a  big — big 
blackguard.  Such  a  pratty  wench — such  a  good 
wench !  Nancy,  wench,  coom  an'  wed  me  an* 
oi'll  dee." 

The  last  words  sank  into  a  murmur.  Again 
Oliver  poured  out  a  dose  of  laudanum,  and  the 
sufferer  readily  swallowed  it.  Then  Barnabas,  at 
a  sign  from  Oliver,  smoothed  the  rough  bedding- 
covered  the  bloody  pillow  with  a  clean  sheet — dis- 
posed it  for  rest,  and  opened  the  casement  wider 
for  air.  The  vigil  of  three  hours  seemed  to  bear 
its  fruits.  The  sufferer  lay  quietly  on  his  couch, 
moaning  now  and  then,  breathing  deeply,  and  some- 
times turning  over  in  distress,  but  the  crisis  of  his 
agony  seemed  to  be  past. 
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Barnabas  Collier,  who  had  sat  silent  but  atten- 
tively through  this  painful  scene  ready  to  render  any 
help  required,  now  whispered  to  Oliver, — 

et  What  say  you,  Mister  Oliver,  is  the  worst 
over  ?  " 

"Yes;  he  will  awake  better  some  hours  hence, 
and  he  must  now  have  perfect  quiet." 

"  The  morn  is  well  nigh  grey,  and  yon  fellies, 
have  sneaked  home,  I  guess ;  for  I've  heard  nought 
of  them  this  hour." 

"  So  much  the  better.  If  Susan  can  come  and 
watch,  we  can  get  a  breath  of  the  fresh  morn- 
ing air." 

Susan  was  really  crouching  outside  the  door,, 
where  she  had  sat  weeping  in  the  intervals  of  sleep,, 
gathered  in  a  heap  on  the  floor  of  the  passage  with 
her  aching  head  drooping  on  a  chair.  At  the 
mention  of  her  name  she  started  to  her  feet,  and 
stole  into  the  room,  with  the  true  woman's  sympathy 
for  suffering. 

"Watch  for  us  a  while,  Susan,"  said  Oliver,  in  a 
whisper ;  ff  and  if  this  poor  fellow  gets  restless  again 
send  for  us  to  the  moor  above  Assheton  chapel." 

"  Maybe  yo'n  meet  Tummus  o'  Betty's  o'  t* 
Scary ead  wi'  a  wench  in  a  milk-cart.  It's  this  lad's 
wench,  Nancy,  as  Tummus  went  o'er  neet  to  fot  fro* 
Rossendale  to  wed  him,  an'  he  were  wick  (alive) 
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this  morn.  Poor  wench,  hoo'll  be  o  of  a  didder 
(trembling)  wi'  cowcl  and  fieyed  (frightened)  out 
on  her  wits.  Yo'  mun  spake  wi'  her,  meaustur 
Oliver." 

"  God  be  praised,"  said  Barnabas,  "  they  will  live 
now  to  be  true  man  and  wife." 

"  I  trust  even  there  may  be  no  need  to  hurry  the 
marriage,"  said  Oliver. 

"  What,  then,  yo'  reckon  'at  t'  warst's  o'er  ?  " 
"  Yes,  if  the   wound   go   on   well,   the   worst   is 
over." 

The  rude  settles  were  empty  in  the  room  on  the 
ground  floor ;  the  glasses,  jugs,  hunches  of  bread, 
broken  pipes,  and  spittoons,  and  the  almost  extinct 
cinders  of  the  fire  in  the  grate,  were  the  only  relics 
of  the  party  of  machine  breakers,  who  had  dispersed 
under  cloud  of  night  across  the  moors  of  these  up- 
lands to  their  scattered  homes. 

The  tavern  was  one  of  those  old  halls  of  an  almost 
extinct  race  of  small  gentry,  to  which  a  brief  allusion 
was  made  in  our  first  chapter.  It  was  built  of  stone, 
with  mullioned  windows.  A  stone  porch,  over 
which  a  bay  was  built,  projected  from  the  centre. 
At  the  sides  of  the  porch  were  stone  seats,  and  a 
strong  oaken  door,  studded  with  thick  iron  nails, 
closed  the  entrance  from  the  porch  to  the  house. 
The  porch  itself,  therefore,  open  outwards,  sheltered 
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any  one  waiting  for  admission,  or  desirous  to  enjoy 
the  freshness  of  the  air,  or  the  shadow  in  sultry 
weather. 

In  the  porch  sat  Jonah  Ingham,  evidently  awaiting 
their  descent.  He  put  his  finger  on  his  lip  as  a  sign 
of  caution,  and  spoke  in  a  whisper. 

(i  Oi  ax  yore  pardon,  Meauster  Oliver,  but,  maybe, 
as  yo  han  saved  yon  lad's  life,  yo'd  noan  loik  him 
to  be  taen  by  t'  runners." 

"  He  has  suffered  enough,"  said  Oliver,  "  and  if  I 
can  protect  him  from  further  evil  I  will." 

"  That's  reet,  I  lave  yo  to  foind  t'  gate.  Nau 
harken  to  me.  I'n  been  clean  again  o  this  blundering 
wark  o'  breaking  t'  looms,  an'  oi  had  no  arrand  wi* 
eawr  waving  chaps,  but  to  keep  'em  fro'  worse  mar- 
locks.  Oi  dunnot  think  as  they'n  knocked  onybody 
it  t'  yed." 

fe  But,  Jonah,  the  law  makes  no  distinction,  and  if 
.  you  are  taken  you  will  be  transported  for  life,  as  the 
leader  of  this  outbreak." 

"  Oi  made  up  my  count  when  oi  left  whoam. 
Moi  wench  is  off  to  her  mithers  in  t'  Fylde,  nigh  t* 
Wyre,  and  we  'n  flit  t'  Merica  when  oi'  n  done  my 
job." 

"  But  you  will  be  taken  if  you  linger  here." 

"  Betty,  wi'  yore  honor's  lave,  ull  hoide  me  i'  th' 
priest's  hole  till  t'  storm's  o'er." 
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<e  You  saved  my  life  to-day,  Inghain,  and  I  cannot 
deny  you  a  refuge. " 

"  Thank  yore  honor,  but  that's  but  a  bit  o'  what 
oi  han  to  ax  yo.  Our  poor  wavers  are  to  send  dele- 
gates to  a  meeting  in  t'  quarries  on  t'  top  o'  Hambleton 
on  Sunday — welly  (nearly)  at  skrike  o'  day.  Oi 
mun  be  theere.  Fur  there'll  be  rough  wark  if  oi 
dunnut  goo.  They'll  may  be  shootin'  meausters,  or 
yon  fellie  Silas  who's  red  wud  again  t'  meausters  nil 
put  em  upo'  bruning  mills,  or  creeping  in  at  windeys 
in  t'  neet.  Now,  I  want  Barnabas  here  to  goo  to 
Hambleton  and  prache  'em  a  sarmon,  an'  if  yo'd  goo 
wi  me  and  Barnabas,  Meaustur  Oliver,  maybe  they'd 
think  t'  meausturs  caren  for  'em." 

"  They  are  scarcely  in  the  mood  to  listen  to  reason, 
Jonah ;  or  to  think  that  the  son  of  the  man  at 
whose  mill  they  were  dispersed  can  be  their  friend." 

"  I  talked  o'er  eawr  delegates  here  last  neet,  and 
they'll  talk  wi  eawr  folk  i'  Rossendale,  Pendle,  and 
Oswaldtwistle,  and  if  o  be  willin'  to  meet  yo  and 
Barnabas,  oist  get  word  o'  Saturday  e'en.  Nau,  if 
yo  getten  t'  laving  (invitation),  Meaustur  Oliver,  for 
t'  love  o'  God,  yo  an*  Barnabas  win  goo." 

"  Well,  Jonah,  we  will  talk  of  this,  and  you  shall 
know  our  mind." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Barnabas,  "  it's  not  a  thing  to  be 
ventured  lightly ;  but  if  Mister  Oliver  see  his  way, 
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Jonah,  the  poor  cripple  of  a  pedagogue  will  limp 
after  him." 

(f  Oi  thank  yore  honor,  and  yo,  Barnabas.  Oi 
connot  flit,  'bout  another  trial  whether  we  connot  put 
some  gumption  in  eawr  gaumless  (senseless)  wavers' 
yecls.  Betty  '11  be  quite  asy  in  her  moind,  if  yore 
honor  '11  say  a  word  to  her  abeawt  hiding  me  in  t' 
priest's  hole." 

"  That  I  will  do,  Jonah,  on  condition  that  I  have 
no  secrets  from  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale.  When  he 
knows  what  your  motives  have  been  in  this  outbreak, 
he  will  take  a  soldier's  view  of  the  matter,  and 
regard  you  as  a  friend  in  the  enemy's  camp." 

Oliver  held  out  his  hand,  which  was  grasped 
firmly  by  Jonah,  and  after  a  similar  sign  of  a  faithful 
compact  from  Barnabas,  they  separated. 

Oliver  and  Barnabas  passed  out  into  the  fresh 
air  which  blew  over  the  heathery  swells  of  high  land 
by  which  they  were  surrounded.  The  grey  twilight 
of  the  morning  disclosed  that  the  tavern  was  in  a 
tortuous  ,nook  of  a  narrow  dell,  down  which  one  of 
the  feeders  of  the  Scarsdale  stream  fell  over  rough 
ledges  of  rock,  or  steeply  inclined  planes  of  strata, 
or  struggled  through  heaps  of  bolder.  From  the 
nook  in  which  the  tavern  nestled  under  a  rock,  by 
which  grew  a  solitary  sycamore,  with  broad  arms 
and  ample  foliage,  a  deeply  rutted  road  wound 
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upwards  over  the  fell.  This  path  they  pursued  towards 
a  chapel  which  stood  with  two  large  yew-trees  sur- 
rounded by  a  graveyard,  walled  in  from  the  moor, 
and  in  which  there  were  many  memorials  of  the 
dead.  The  scene  was  grim  and  desolate  ;  no  human 
habitation  was  in  sight  while  the  face  was  turned  to 
the  moors,  and  the  curl  of  some  smoke  from  a 
dingle  alone  disclosed  where  the  vicarage  was  shel- 
tered from  the  wild  winds  and  pitiless  rain  storms, 
Avhich  swept  over  these  bleak  highlands.  They 
walked  in  silence :  as  they  approached  the  chapel, 
the  lowlands  were  lit  up  by  the  approaching  sunrise. 
Beyond  swells  of  treeless  moor,  and  deep  indentures 
of  dingle  and  clough,  the  plain  stretched  past  Hurst- 
wood,  through  which  flowed  a  feeder  of  the  Irwell, 
marked  by  a  long  line  of  morning  mist,  which 
hovered  over  the  stream.  In  the  distance,  towards 
the  right  and  left,  lay  two  considerable  towns,  re- 
vealed even  in  the  early  morning  by  the  canopy  of 
smoke  which  hung  over  them,  and  populous  villages 
at  intervals  chequered  the  plain  by  similar  indica- 
tions of  manufacturing  industry. 

Passing  the  church,  the  road  still  climbed  the 
swelling  upland,  through  a  moor  covered  with 
heather,  gorse  and  rough  fell  grass,  alternating  with 
moss  and  bog,  and  browzed  by  small  black-faced 
sheep  of  the  Cheviot  breed. 
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After  walking  a  mile  or  two,  they  sat  down  on 
a  huge  flat  bolder  on  the  roadside. 

"  Tummus  o'  Betty's  o'  t'  Scaryead  "  had  found  his 
way  across  the  bleak  moor  by  starlight,  and  was  now 
toiling  back,  leading  by  the  bridle  a  slender  young 
horse — locally  called  a  Galy  or  pony,  from  Gallo- 
way on  the  Scotch  border,  which  stumbled  onwards 
with  difficulty,  dragging  a  light  spring  cart  over  the 
rough  road,  strewn  with  loose  stones,  and  worn  less 
by  traffic  than  by  the  rains  of  those  tempestuous 
moors.  Wrapped  in  a  shepherd's  plaid,  a  young 
woman  sat  in  the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  cart, 
and  leaned  against  the  seat  slung  across  it.  When 
they  had  toiled  to  the  summit  of  a  huge  swell  of 
mountain,  the  outline  of  this  group  was  seen  by 
Oliver  and  Barnabas  about  a  mile  off. 

"Nancy  was  in  my  class  at  the  Sunday  school 
at  Milnthorpe  some  years  ago,  before  her  father 
flitted  into  Rossendale.  A  very  pretty  lass,  tender 
and  kind." 

"  And  who  is  this  lad  ?  "  asked  Oliver. 

"The  best  wrestler,  and  runner,  between  Holkam 
and  Blackstone-edge.  An  honest  lad,  that  has  worked 
for  a  gaumless  (witless)  father  and  sick  mother  for 
years.  He's  been  keeping  company  with  Nancy, 
and  while  the  old  folks  live  they  had  not  means 
to  wed." 
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"  But  marry  they  must,  it  seems." 
"  Ay,  ay,  old  ranting  pedagogue  though  I  be, 
I  could  not  keep  all  right.  The  training  and  run- 
ning has  led  him  from  home — from  the  jingle  of 
the  loom, — though  he  has  never  forgot  his  maun- 
dering, dateless  old  father  and  the  sick  dame. 
When  all  Rossendale  treats  a  lad — and  makes  him 
its  game  cock,  flesh  and  blood  will  not  bide  it." 
"  The  lad's  not  past  return  to  better  ways,  I  hope." 
"  I  trow  not.  Nancy  always  thought  much  of 
her  old  Sunday  school  teacher,  and  came  to  hear 
me  rant  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam  in  Whitworth.  She 
brought  her  sweatheart  with  her,  both  to  my  preach- 
ment of  a  Sunday,  and  to  the  Bible  class  on  Satur- 
day night.  He  sat  there  like  a  child,  thumbed  his 
book,  read  and  answered  questions,  as  meek  as  a 
lamb." 

"  What  is  on  his  conscience,  Barnabas  ?  " 
"  He  grew  desperate  when  all  Rossendale  turned 
out  to  watch  him  run  from  Bacup  to  Rochdale, 
and  he  was  carried  on  their  shoulders  up  Yorkshire 
Street,  and  down  Cheetham  Street  and  Toad  Lane, 
and  through  t'  Packer  to  the  Gank,  and  up  t'  church 
steps,  and  they  finished  with  clapping  him  in  a 
chair  on  a  table,  and  fiddling,  and  singing,  and 
dancing  all  night  round  him  in  their  clogs,  like 
a  pack  of  savages.  I  say  flesh  and  blood  could 
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not  stand  it.  He  was  as  drunk  as  glory,  when 
Nancy  and  I  fetched  him  away  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing. A  pretty  place  for  a  pedagogue  and  methody 
to  be  found  in  the  <  Gadabout,'  in  the  Gank  at 
the  bottom  of  the  church  steps,  with  a  pretty  lass 
like  Nancy." 

"  Then  you  think  she  threw  her  love  and  tender- 
ness into  the  scale  to  save  him  from  the  perdition 
of  this  popularity." 

"  God  knows.  The  fiend  plays  sad  tricks  with 
us,  if  we  will  sit  down,  and  stake  our  souls  for  any 
prize.  She  would  have  risked  her  soul  for  her 
sweatheart.  God  help  us  to  shame  the  devil !  I 
suspect  he  got  Parson  Golightly  to  wed  them  with- 
out licence  or  banns." 

"  Did  you  know  she  was  to  be  a  mother  ?  " 
"  I  guessed  as  much.  She  was  not  merry  when 
they  were  asked  in  church.  She  broke  into  a 
weary  sobbing  fit,  about  somewhat  in  the  Bible 
class,  Saturday  is  a  fortnight.  And  her  lad  looked 
at  her  as  pale  as  a  clout." 

"  Let  us  meet  her,  Barnabas.  Assure  her  con- 
fidently that  her  sweatheart  will  recover.  His  sole 
risk  now  is  from  the  wound,  and  that  is  not  great. 
Then  while  I  take  her  to  the  Tim  Bobbin,  do  you 
fetch  the  vicar,  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  who  you  say 
is  willing  to  satisfy  them  by  a  ceremonial  of  pro- 
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mise.  Tell  him  such  a  consolation,  if  not  necessary 
to  the  recovery  of  my  patient,  will  greatly  pro- 
mote it." 

They  had  risen,  and  were  walking  along  the  road, 
as  these  last  words  were  uttered. 

"Now  for  a  spice  of  my  Lancashire  lingo  to 
cheer  the  cockles  of  this  poor  wench's  heart.  She 
always  likes  to  know  that  her  wizened  old  teacher 
is  a  man  of  the  people ;  and  though  I  talk  with 
your  honour  like  a  book,  I  like  the  broad,  genial 
dialect  of  my  own  folk." 

As  they  approached  the  cart  Barnabas's  features 
assumed  a  merry  leer.  He  raised  his  cap  from  his 
liead,  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  cried, — 

"  What  Tummus  o'  Bettys  o'  f  Scaryead. 
What  Nancy  o'  Rooley  Fold,  cowslip  o'  Whitworth, 
primrose  of  Deerpleydale.  Beautifu'  on  t'  mountains 
are  t'  feet  o'  them  as  bring  good  tidings.  God  be 
blessed,  my  wench,  thy  lad  lives  to  wed  thee." 

She  had  sat  up  in  the  cart  with  a  strange,  stead- 
fast, affrighted  stare,  as  though  the  night  journey, 
the  benumbing  cold,  the  paralyzing  grief,  had  en- 
tranced her,  and  her  large  eyes  saw  not  the  things 
that  were,  but  only  the  spectres  of  her  imagination. 
She  rubbed  her  eyes  as  the  cart  rumbled  and  stag- 
gered into  a  deep  hole,  and  stood  still.  Who  was 
that  ?  and  what  did  he  say  ?  or  was  it  another  but 
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a  better  vision,  succeeding  with  the  light  to  all  the 
horrors  of  that  night  of  fear  ? 

"  Hast  ta  forgetten  Barnabas,  the  wizzened  owd 
chap  as  taught  thee  to  read  the  blessed  gospel,  and 
as  prayed  and  preached  at  t'  Pool  o'  Siloam  i'  Whit- 
worth?" 

A  deep  drawn  sigh  and  sob  were  the  only  answer. 

"  Now  awake  thee,  Nancy,  my  wench.  I  bring 
thee  good  tidings.:  dost  year?  Thy  lad  has  done 
nowt  bur  talk  on  thee  o  t'  neet,  and  nowt'll  fit  him, 
bur  he  mun  wed  thee  this  morn.  And  here's  Mister 
Oliver,  as  says  he'll  be  as  stark  as  a  three  year  owd, 
i'  no  toim." 

"  What  sayn  yo,  is  he  noan  dead  ?" 

"  Dead  !  he's  as  wick  as  yo  or  me ;  but  he  were 
in  a  fright  yestreen,  an'  nowt  would  fit  him  bur  he 
mun  ha'  yo  o'er  t'  moor,  and  wed  yo  reet  owt  o' 
hond  this  morn." 

"  Bur  is  na  he  wownded — wownded,  and  bleeding 
to  death  ?  " 

"  Now,  he's  noan  bleeding ;  he's  just  fast  asleep 
like  a  choilt — weary  o'  waiting  for  his  wench,  Nancy, 
to  be  wed  this  morn." 

"  God  be   praised.      Oi've   had   bad   dreams  o  t' 
neet  across  t'  moor,  and  oi  seen  Robert  fifty  toimg 
wi'  a  wownd   in  his  neck  o  dabbed  o'er  wf  blood, 
an'  me  far  away." 
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<¥Hoo's  squealed  fearfu'  in  t'  neet,"  said  Turn- 
mus  o'  Betty's,  "  as  we  coom  across.  Oi'n  had  to 
stop  t*  cart  an'  howd  her  hont  till  hoo's  coom  to 
hersel." 

"  Oi'n  left  my  fiddle  at  whoam,  and  tha'  knaws 
as  oi  fiddle  noan  in  taverns  and  publics,  at  weddings 
.and  club  feasts :  not  oi.  Barnabas's  fiddle  is  for 
t'  choir  o' t'  chapel,  and  t'  singing  class  o'  t'  schoo'. 
But  when  tha'  an'  Robert  are  gradely  wed,  Nancy, 
thy  owd  pedagogue  mun  scrape  a  jig  again,  an' 
we'n  dance,  or  may  believe  to  dance,  though  Saul's 
dowter  look  out  on  a  windy,  silly  jade,  and  mock 
at  us." 

"  Eh,  Barnabas,  oi  welly  believe  as  Robert's  noan 
•dead." 

"  Dead  I  a  fiddlestick.  He's  wick,  and  tha'll  be 
wed  to  him  afore  noon.  Oi'm  off  to  fot  t'  parson 
fro'  his  mosses  and  ferns  and  owd  warld  fancies,  to 
mak'  yo  mon  and  woife  loike  winkey." 

<e  What  says  ta  Tummus  ?  Is't  another  sperrit, 
or  is't  Barnabas  hissel  ?  " 

"Ax  yoursel  this  question,  Nancy.  Done  yo 
think  there's  ever  a  imp  or  divii  as  ud  loike  to  get 
into  Barnabas's  skin,  seein'  how  he's  bin  at  them  and 
their  gates  o  his  days." 

What  it  was  in  this  speech  which  seemed  to  carry 
conviction  to  Nancv's  mind,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
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say ;  but  she  watched  Barnabas  with  a  quieter  gaze 
as  he  limped  and  hobbled  along  a  rough  footpath, 
which  led  directly  towards  the  white  peat  smoke 
curling  up  from  the  vicarage  in  a  dingle  near  at 
hand. 

Oliver  then  approached  the  cart  and  said, 

"I  at  least  am  no  spirit,  Nancy.  I  am  Oliver 
Holte  of  Scarsdale — who  am  to  be  a  doctor,  you 
know.  Barnabas  brought  me  in  the  night  to  cure 
a  hurt  that  Robert  got  in  some  trouble  here.  He 
is  doing  well — was  fast  asleep  when  I  left  him  an 
hour  or  two  ago,  and  when  you  have  made  him  a 
breakfast  of  warm  tea,  Nancy,  he  will  be  ready  to 
take  it  from  your  hands." 

"  God  be  blessed  and  praised,  and  may  He  ha' 
marcy  on  us,  and  on  yo,  Meaustur  Oliver,  in 
yore  utmost  need.  Oi  thowt  'at  judgment  wur 
come." 

Oliver  put  his  hand  on  the  side  of  the  cart  to 
steady  it,  and  Tummus  o'  Betty's  getting  his  "  gal  " 
again  into  motion,  they  scrambled,  stumbled,  and 
jolted  over  the  rough  descent  towards  the  Tim  Bob- 
bin at  Scarsdale  Head. 

Meanwhile  Barnabas  Collier  hobbled  over  the 
inoor,  aiding  his  limping  gait  with  a  long  ashen  stick 
ending  in  a  crook  which  he  held  as  a  Swiss  does  his 
alpen-stock.  A  walk  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brought 
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him  to  the  edge  of  a  deep  narrow  dingle  open  to  the 
south — sheltered  from  the  north  by  the  high  [moor- 
lands, and  on  either  side,  and  especially  from  the 
East,  by  the  steep  banks  of  the  dell.  Below,  a 
roughly  built  stone  house,  clad  to  the  chimneys,  and 
made  picturesque  only  by  the  green  drapery  of  its 
ivy,  stood  in  a  walled  garden  in  which  were  frames 
and  pits  showing  much  diligent  culture.  The 
western  side  of  the  house  was  even  prolonged  into 
a  little  glass  "  greenhouse."  Three  or  four  huge 
yew-trees  flung  their  arms  and  shadows  over  the 
back  of  the  house,  and  the  sides  of  the  dingle  gave 
shelter  to  some  sycamores,  which  seem  in  this 
region  to  defy  the  rudest  blasts,  and  here  stood 
with  ample  foliage  and  tall  bold  trunks,  while 
above  this  sheltered  recess  the  moor,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  treeless,  grim,  and  desolate. 

Barnabas  hobbled  down  a  zigzag  path,  cut  among 
tall  hollies  that  did  not  seem  to  acknowledge  the 
severity  of  the  climate,  or  attested  provident  culti- 
vation, and  on  the  lower  parts  of  the  slope  had  to 
thread  rhododendrons,  which  seemed  to  rejoice  both 
in  the  boggy  soil  and  the  alpine  air. 

The  garden  plots  before  the  house  were  trim — the 
walks  clean — there  was  a  raingauge  in  the  middle 
of  a  lawn — registering  thermometers  placed  with 
proper  precautions — and  rare  native  plants  in  nooks- 
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of  rocks  and  other  appropriate  places,  attesting  an 
eye  attentive  to  natural  objects,  and  diligent  in 
reading  this  open  revelation  of  power  and  mercy. 

Before  we  introduce  our  reader  to  the  parson  we 
ask  leave  to  open  another  chapter. 

. 
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CHAPTER   Y. 

PENITENCE.— -CONFESSION. — VISITING  THE   SICK 
AND  IN  PRISON. 

THE  oasis  in  the  dark  swells  of  the  desolate  treeless 
uplands  of  moor  and  bog  into  which  Barnabas 
had  descended,  was  but  a  nook  of  verdure  in  a 
wilderness — as  limited  as  a  solitary  well  with  its 
group  of  palms,  and  its  green  circlet  in  the  scorch- 
ing glare  and  hot  breath  of  the  Sahara.  Here,  the 
narrow  deep  dell  was  a  wedge-shaped  cleft  in  the 
fell,  whose  recess  thus  basked  in  the  sunlight  from 
dawn  to  evening,  and  was  sheltered  from  every 
wind  which  had  not  some  southing  in  its  source. 
Down  the  scarp  of  crag  at  the  back  of  this  retreat 
trickled  a  brooklet  which  in  stormy  weather  leaped 
from  the  topmost  ledge  into  a  basin  of  rock  among 
the  yews.  Thence  the  little  rivulet  wound  its  way 
past  the  house,  and  through  the  garden,  issuing,  at 
the  expanding  mouth  of  the  dingle,  on  another 
sudden  descent  down  which  it  fell. 
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The  clefts  of  sliale  and  rock,  the  ledges  and  the 
talus  were  covered  with  fern,  moss,  and  orchids. 
A  garden  of  native  plants  had  in  fact  been  accli- 
mated here  by  some  loving  student  of  nature. 

By  some  strange  fascination,  daws  built  their 
nests  and  bred  in  the  ivy  tods  of  the  rock,  rooks 
cawed  in  the  topmost  branches  of  the  sycamore, 
martins  darted  forth  from  their  holes  in  some  dry 
sand  which  had  supplanted  the  shales  beneath  a  solid 
sheltering  ledge ;  and  every  holly,  hazel,  and  thorn 
was  alive  with  throstle,  thrush,  linnet,  and  black- 
bird; while  a  kingfisher  sat  watching  a  deep  long 
pool  fed  by  the  streamlet,  and  in  which  sported 
small  trout  in  clusters,  and  minnows  in  shoals. 

But  ere  this  Barnabas  had  reached  a  stone  porch, 
overhung  with  honeysuckle  and  clematis  ;  and  knock- 
ing gently  with  his  stick,  sat  down  on  a  stone  seat  at 
one  side  of  this  recess. 

The  sun  had  just  risen!  The  tranquillity  and 
beauty  of  this  dell  were  in  the  same  contrast  with  the 
grim  features  of  the  savage  moor,  as  was  the  peace 
and  love  which  greeted  him  at  this  country  parson's- 
house,  after  the  strife,  agony,  and  hardly  won  vic- 
tory of  the  preceding  night.  Barnabas  was  at  once 
tender  and  shrewd,  half  humorist,  half  poet,  fervent 
yet  acute  ;  quaint,  uncouth,  abrupt,  but  with  a  mind 
full  of  a  deep  homage  to  nature,  and  a  reverent 
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piety.  He  had  knocked  so  gently  that  110  answer 
£ame  to  his  summons,  and  he  sat  lost  in  a  reverie 
leaning  on  his  staff.  By  and  by  there  was  a  move- 
ment within ;  then  a  pause.  Some  steps  approached. 
The  bolts  of  the  door  were  drawn,  and  as  it  opened 
a  tall,  gaunt  figure  issued  into  the  porch,  with 
which  it  behoves  us  to  be  better  acquainted.  He 
held  a  three-cornered  cleric'al  hat  in  his  hand;  his 
head  was  covered  with  hair  that  had  been  jet-black, 
l)ut  was  now  grizzled ;  a  hooked  nose,  like  the  beak 
of  a  hawk ;  a  large,  deep-set  eye,  with  an  eagle-like 
glance ;  lean  cheeks,  and  a  prominent  chin,  both 
blackened  with  a  closely  shaven  beard,  gave  an 
expression  of  singular  energy,  softened,  however,  by 
a  smile  of  humour  and  benevolence.  The  long, 
scraggy  neck  was  enveloped  in  the  folds  of  a  white 
neckcloth  as  thick  as  a  towel.  The  black  dress  to 
the  knees  was  of  the  strictest  clerical  form,  but  below 
them  the  parson  wore  thick  blue  woollen  stockings, 
which,  when  he  went  forth  he  encased  in  jackboots 
covering  the  knees,  and  defying  alike  wet  heather, 
gorse,  bog,  and  brooklet,  through  all  which  he  heed- 
lessly tramped. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  exclaimed,  "  heretic — friend  of 
weavers  and  sinners  —  Presbyterian  pedagogue — < 
watcher  at  the  Pool  of  Siloam — what  worse  name 
hast  thou  with  which  to  greet  thee  and  give  thee 
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over  to  the  unconvenanted  mercies  ?  Art  thou  come 
to  ask  the  sanction  of  the  Church  to  some  of  thy 
Presbyterian  cobbling  ?  " 

"  Even  so,  vicar ;  if  the  Church's  pastors  were  all 
lovers  of  God  and  nature  like  you,  we  should  not 
have  to  climb  over  the  fence  to  restore  the  wander- 
ing sheep  to  the  flock." 

"  But  dost  thou  not  feel  in  thy  heart  that  thou  art 
a  wolf  and  a  robber  ?  " 

"  Please  your  worship,  I  worry  not  the  flock  for 
tithes  and  Easter  offerings,  nor  do  I  rob  them  of 
surplice  fees  for  christenings,  but  like  Paul  the  tent- 
maker  I  cobble  clogs,  and  thumb  primers,  and  paint 
signs  to  provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men." 

"  And  hast  a  call — and  thinkest  godliness  may 
be  learned  before  Greek  and  Latin,  and  a  gospel 
teacher  trained  by  God's  providence,  as  well  as 
Alma  Mater  ?  God  help  thee  !  thou  art  in  desperate 
error." 

"  There  are  goldly  ministers  by  whose  lives  and 
learning  I  would  be  content  to  be  taught,  and  at 
whose  feet  I  would  always  sit  in  humility,  and  from 
whose  reverent  discourse  on  the  two  great  books  of 
God,  I  would  strive  to  gain  the  bread  of  life." 

"So  thou  wouldst  reconcile  me  to  thee  as  a  sort 
of  irregular  soldier  of  Christ,  doing  pioneer's  work, 
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without  drill,  or  proper  accoutrements,  but  honest 
and  serviceable." 

(( Even  as  your  worship  says,  such  with  God's 
grace  is  my  hope  and  prayer ;  and,  vicar,  no  man's 
word  has  such  weight  with  me  as  yours." 

"  Barnabas,  thou  hast  a  true  disciple's  heart,  and 
as  far  as  a  sinful  man's  benediction  may  help  theer 
solemnly,  I  give  thee  mine,  with  whatever  authority 
God  gives  the  ministers  of  His  holy  Church ; "  so 
saying  the  vicar  reverently  laid  his  hands  upon  the 
head  of  his  visitor.  "  I  pray  God  for  you,  Bar- 
nabas, from  day  to  day,  that  He  may  make  you 
faithful  to  the  end,  when  we,  who  have  charge  of 
souls,  give  up  our  awful  account." 

They  were  both  silent  for  a  time. 

(e  Now  how  thrives  the  f  Cock  of  Ilossendale  ?  '  I 
hope  the  poor  fellow  did  not  bleed  to  death,  after  I 
got  your  message  at  midnight.  I  have  just  swal- 
lowed a  crust,  and  was  about  to  don  my  boots,  and 
walk  down  to  the  Tim  Bobbin." 

"  Thanks  be  to  God,  vicar.  Mister  Oliver  tied 
the  bloodvessel,  and  so  tended  him  through  the 
night,  that  we  left  him  fast  asleep  with  the  first 
dawn.  Nancy  Haythornthwaite  is  come  across  the 
moor,  with  Tummus  o'  the  Scarhead.  Mister  Oliver 
bids  me  tell  your  worship,  that  if  you  could  properly 
read  the  service  in  the  sense  of  a  promise  to  marry, 
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it  would  heal  the  lad's  conscience  and  help  his 
recovery ;  and  I  will  be  his  bond  that  he  shall  keep 
his  word." 

"  Though  this  be  uncanonical,  and  liable  to  cen- 
sure, it  is  an  office  of  Christian  love  and  pastoral 
duty,  on  which  I  can  ask  the  blessing  of  God,  and 
it  shall  be  done.  Come  in,  Barnabas,  while  I  don 
my  boots." 

The  porch  led  into  a  hall,  from  which  stairs 
ascended  to  the  upper  apartments,  and  from  which 
doors  issued  into  two  or  three  neighbouring  rooms. 
This  hall  was  a  kind  of  museum.  It  was  surrounded 
by  glazed  cases,  in  which  on  shelves  were  arranged 
fossils  of  the  various  strata  from  a  considerable 
range  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  valleys ;  beneath 
were  drawers  with  portfolios  of  herbacea,  others  with 
an  entomological  collection — and  some  cases  were 
reserved  for  stuffed  specimens  of  birds  and  other 
animals.  Along  the  ceiling  stretched  fishing  tackle, 
and  on  the  wall  hung  geological  hammers,  &c. 

From  this  hall  they  entered  the  vicar's  study, 
surrounded  by  bookshelves  from  ceiling  to  floor; 
the  desks  and  easy-chairs,  and  the  well-ordered 
papers  with  which  the  table  was  half  covered,  gave 
evidence  of  literary  labour. 

Barnabas  stood  looking  at  the  bookshelves  while 
the  vicar  made  ready  for  his  walk.  He  sighed 
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involuntarily,  and  the  vicar  looked  wistfully  at 
liim. 

"  If  thou  seest  any  book  there  to  help  thee  in  thy 
teaching,  take  it  in  God's  name,  Barnabas." 

"  If  it  please  your  worship,  here  is  a  book  on  the 
journeys  of  St.  Paul,  from  which  I  think  I  could 
suck  some  honey.  Could  your  worship  spare  that 
book  a  while  ?  " 

"I  would  give  it  thee,  if  I  did  not  know  thou 
wouldst  never  again  look  at  my  shelves.  I  lend  it 
thee,  and  when  thou  hast  read  it,  come  and  choose 
another.  Are  we  not  brothers  in  Christ — thou  a 
kind  of  Ishmael  in  the  desert,  fed  by  the  angels 
with  living  water,  and  I  the  Isaac,  at  the  home  from 
which  thou  hast  been  exiled  ?" 

So  saying,  the  vicar  placed  the  book  under  Barna- 
bas's  arm,  and  led  the  way  from  the  house.  As  he 
stepped  from  the  porch,  a  casement  opened.  A 
beautiful  lady  leaned  forth  among  the  ivy,  offering 
a  bouquet  of  choice  flowers  at  the  end  of  a  wand, 
which  the  vicar  at  once  took.  Then  with  a  radiant 
smile  saying,  "  Goodmorrow,  father,  and  God  speed," 
the  charming  vision  disappeared. 

About  this  time,  the  milk  cart,  with  its  agitated 
but  lovely  burden,  had  jolted  down  the  precipitous 
zigzags  by  which  the  road  from  the  bare  moorlands 
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wound  into  the  narrow  and  tortuous  ravine  at 
Scarsdale  Head.  The  Tim  Bobbin,  with  its  newly 
painted  sign,  nestled  in  a  cove  in  the  crags  opposite 
a  waterfall,  which  rolled  round  a  great  bolder  in 
midstream,  and  then  tumbled  in  a  divided  gush  and 
fall,  into  the  rough  bed  from  which  its  roar  had, 
through  the  night,  filled  up  the  intervals  of  Robert's 
long  agony.  When  the  cart  drew  up  at  the  door, 
Susan  put  her  head  through  a  casement  to  welcome 
Nancy,  and  in  a  low  voice  to  Oliver  said, — 

(<  He's  slept  like  a  babby,  meaustur,  ever  sin  yo 
wur  here." 

Oliver  and  Tummus  helped  Nancy  to  descend 
from  the  cart,  and  led  her  into  the  bar,  where  Susan 
had  found  time  to  make  all  tidy,  and  to  light  a  fire. 
Oliver  whispered  to  Susan  to  make  and  bring  some 
tea,  but  not  before  Nancy  had  moaned, — 

"  Mun  oi  wait  till  he  wakes  afore  oi  see  ma 
fellie?" 

"  He'd  mayhap  be  sore  fleyed  at  seet  o'  his  sweet- 
heart," interposed  Tummus.  "  Yo  mun  ax  Meaustur 
Oliver  t'  brake  it  gradely  to  him  as  yo  'rn  here." 

"  You  too  must  be  calm  and  self-possessed,  Nancy, 
before  you  see  him.  When  you  have  had  breakfast 
and  rested  awhile,  I  will  go  up-stairs,  and  if  he  still 
sleep,  it  may  be  wise  to  let  him  rest,  but  if  he 
waken,  a  breakfast  brought  by  Nancy  Haythorn- 
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thwaite  would  perhaps  do  him  more  good  than  my 
physic." 

"  Aye,  aye,"  said  Tummus.  "  Love's  a  philter 
they  sayn  to  mak  the  dead  quick." 

Susan  tripped  in  with  a  white  cloth  for  the  table, 
a  loaf  of  bread,  rich  yellow  butter,  a  honeycomb 
from  the  moor  heather,  and  warm  elder  wine.  The 
kettle  was  singing  on  the  fire.  Then  she  drew 
Nancy  aside  to  the  back  kitchen,  where  she  could 
bathe  her  hot  temples,  and  swollen  eyes,  in  water 
fresh  from  the  pool  below  the  fall.  She  took  off 
her  bonnet  tenderly,  helped  her  to  brush  and  smoothe 
her  rich  yellow  hair,  arranged  her  kerchief,  dived 
into  her  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  necklace  of  blood- 
red  corals,  that  Robert  had  given  to  his  love ;  and 
then,  plucking  from  her  own  breast  a  rose,  put  it 
in  a  loop  of  the  lovely  hair.  Kissing  her  at  in- 
tervals, shedding  tears  of  precious  sympathy,  patting 
her  cheek,  smoothing  her  gown,  Susan  completed 
her  work  with  a  long  embrace. 

"  There,  wench,  na  tha'  looks  summut  loike  a  bride ; 
an'  t'  Cock  o'  Rossendale  could  na  find  a  prettier 
woife  i'  broad  Lancaster." 

Truth  to  speak  a  more  lovely  vision  of  purity, 
and  truth,  and  womanly  tenderness,  than  now 
stepped  back  to  the  breakfast-table,  Oliver  had 
never  seen.  How  can  words  describe  the  ineffable 
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modesty  and  emotion  which  dwell  in  the  sheen  of 
downcast  eyes,  brimful  of  light  and  tears  ;  and  of  the 
quiet  intelligence  and  self-respect  that  speak  in 
the  thoughtful,  tranquil  gaze  which  meets  your 
questioning  by  opening,  as  it  were,  a  window  to  the 
soul.  That  the  hue  of  health  mantled  in  the  lips  and 
skin,  that  the  contour  of  youth  rounded  the  cheek 
and  chin,  that  every  feature  was  simple  and  harmo- 
nious, was  as  nothing,  in  comparison  with  the  expres- 
sion of  generous,  gentle,  but  heroic  womanhood. 

Susan  poured  out  cups  of  hot  tea,  cut  the  loaf, 
tripped  from  place  to  place  like  a  fairy,  putting 
slices  of  bread  to  toast  on  a  fork  at  the  fire,  cutting 
rashers  of  bacon,  and  frying  them  in  a  round  pan, 
and  at  intervals  urging  her  guests,  and  especially 
Nancy,  to  refresh  themselves  after  their  night  of 
watching  and  distress. 

Meanwhile  the  vicar  and  Barnabas  walked  across 
the  skirts  of  Assheton  Moor  by  a  path  along  the 
crags  to  the  Scarhead ;  and  as  the  breakfast  was 
drawing  to  a  close  their  voices  were  heard  outside 
the  Tim  Bobbin,  and  Oliver  rose  to  meet  them. 

"Now,"  said  the  vicar,  pointing  with  his  gold- 
headed  cane  to  the  sign,  "  confess  thyself,  thou  con- 
venticle teacher.  Art  thou  not  like  the  enemy  of 
souls,  who  exacts  some  awful  pledge  for  every  pre- 
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tended  gift  ?      What  liast  tliou   imposed   on   Betty 
of  the  Scarhead  for  that  sign  ?" 

"  Please,  your  worship,  I  painted  the  sign  on 
condition  that  Tummus  should  turn  every  disorderly 
guest  out  of  doors ;  that  no  fighting  or  gaming 
should  be  allowed  in  the  house ;  and  no  man  have 
liquor  enough  to  make  him  drunk." 

"Hard  conditions  for  a  widow  who  keeps  a 
tavern.  Now,  what's  thy  warrant  for  thinking  she 
can  keep  them :  or  if  she  keep  them,  that  she  will 
not  starve  ?  " 

"I  opine  that  the  drovers  from  the  forest — the 
drivers  of  strings  of  gals  with  lime  sacks  o'er  the 
nick  of  Pendle — are  better  customers  to  Betty  than 
tramps  and  poachers." 

"  Can  she  keep  the  quarrymen  and  colliers  in 
order?" 

"  If  your  worship  would  make  Tummus  constable, 
and  send  a  policeman  to  help  him,  I  doubt  not  Betty's 
in  the  mind,  and  Tummus  is  resolute." 

"Thou  art  right,  Barnabas.  Betty,  Susan,  and 
Tummus  have  been  regular  at  church  since  her 
husband  died,  and  she  and  Susan  have  taken  the 
Sacrament  many  months." 

"  They  are  minded  to  make  a  living  out  of  this 
hill  farm,  if  strict  order  at  the  Tim  Bobbin  drives 
custom  away." 
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<e  And  so  thou  hast  taught  the  widow  that  godli- 
ness is  great  gain,  and  painted  her  a  sign  as  a 
memorial  of  thy  achievement.  Truly  thou  art  a 
fisher  of  men." 

"  The  widow  has  always  bed  and  board  for  the 
poor  limping  pedagogue,  on  his  tramp  from  Hurst- 
wood  to  the  Pool  of  Siloam  at  Whitworth,  and  never 
takes  a  copper  from  him." 

ff  A  cup  of  cold  water  to  a  disciple — a  cruse  of 
oil  and  a  barrel  of  meal  for  a  prophet — are  not 
without  their  blessing,"  said  the  vicar,  reverently. 
"  And  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares."  So 
saying  he  entered  the  tavern  with  Oliver. 

t(  Art  thou  Nancy  Haythornthwaite,  my  pretty 
girl?"  said  Mr.  Hollingsworth,  in  a  voice  softened 
by  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty  and  grief. 

s(  Even  so,  please  your  worship." 

"  Come  with  me  into  the  parlour,  and  let  us  have 
some  talk,  Nancy." 

He  led  the  way  into  a  small  adjoining  room,  and 
when  Nancy  followed  he  shut  the  door. 

Oliver  stole  up-stairs,  and  found  the  widow,  Betty 
Moorhouse,  sitting  knitting  a  stocking  by  the  bed- 
side of  Robert,  who  still  slumbered,  breathing  calmly 
and  deeply.  To  examine  his  patient  without  waken- 
ing him  occupied  some  time.  Then  he  whispered 
to  Betty  to  bring  entirely  clean  sheets  and  linen,  and 
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to  be  ready  to  remove  every  trace  of  the  blood  with 
which  the  bed  and  floor  were  stained.  While  this 
preparation  was  going  on  the  sufferer  turned  heavily 
in  bed,  and  opened  his  eyes.  After  a  little  while 
he  knew  the  widow,  and  said, — 

"  Oi'n  had  a  rare  dream.  Oi  seen  Nancy  a  coom- 
ing  wi'  Tummus  o'er  t'  moor,  an'  Barnabas  an'  t' 
parson  wi'  his  cocked  hat,  baund  to  wed  us.  Ma 
pretty  wench  is  coom  ?  " 

(l  Nay,  that  beggars  o,  if  yo'  con  see  wi*  yore  een 
shut,"  said  Betty. 

(f  Oi  wur  some  fain  when  hoo  trundled  daun  t' 
broo  to  Scarsdale  yead." 

"  Art  cock  sure  on't  then  ?  " 

"  Oi  seed  her,  what  con  oi  say  moor,  and  t'  parson, 
an'  Barnabas  an'  o." 

"  Then  oi'n  nowt  to  tell  thee." 

Oliver,  who  had  observed  Betty's  tact  with  a  smile, 
now  said, — 

"  We'd  better  now  get  the  bed  put  in  order, 
Robert,  and  your  face  and  neck  washed,  that  when 
Nancy  comes,  she  may  bring  you  some  warm  tea, 
and  you  can  have  a  chat  together." 

"  Hoo's  here  oi  know,  an'  we'n  be  ready  for  her 
in  a  crack,  your  honor." 

Oliver  withdrew,  while  Betty  busied  herself  with 
washing  her  charge,  changing  the  sheets  and  linen, 
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and  putting  the  whole  room  in  order.  In  the  bar 
Susan  got  a  breakfast  ready  on  a  tray,  which  Nancy 
might  carry  to  her  lover  when  her  conference  with 
the  vicar  was  over. 

Half-an-hour  elapsed  ere  Nancy  came  forth  with 
eyes  reddened  with  weeping,  but  with  a  calm  though 
pensive  expression,  and  yet  a  light  of  hope  or  prayer 
in  her  eyes.  Susan  went  up  to  her  and  kissed  her, 
and  Betty,  who  had  come  downstairs,  gave  her  a 
motherly  hug,  and  said, — 

"  Nau,  Nancy,  thoi  lad  wants  his  breakfast,  an'  if 
it's  o  ready,  yo  mun  goo  up  wi'  it.  Susan,  do  thee 
carry  t'  tray  fur  Nancy,  oi'm  feerd  hoo'll  noan  be 
cliver  this  morn." 

But  at  this  moment  the  vicar  came  from  the 
parlour,  with  a  grave  but  benignant  expression,  and 
motioning  to  Oliver,  led  him  to  the  staircase,  which 
he  slowly  ascended  with  him.  As  they  reached  a 
landing  he  stopped,  and  whispered  in  his  ear, — 

"I  have  an  office  with  this  youth  before  he  see 
his  wife,  which  may,  with  God's  help,  lift  the  burden 
from  his  conscience ;  but  if  he  need  any  resource 
from  your  art,  let  him  have  it  now." 

"  If  he  may  not  see  Nancy  till  you  have  visited 
him  as  a  penitent,  it  were  well  that  Betty  should 
bring  his  breakfast,  and  I  will  now  administer  what 
he  needs." 
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It  was  so  ordered.  The  vicar  sat  for  a  while  in 
a  bay  over  the  quaint  porch  of  the  tavern,  and  when 
breakfast  was  over,  and  the  room  ready,  he  ap- 
proached the  bed  of  the  sufferer  with  a  gentle  but 
solemn  air.  They  were  alone  in  the  chamber. 

"  Thou  hast  a  sense  of  wrong  on  thy  conscience, 
Robert,  and  it  is  the  privilege  and  duty  of  the 
ministers  of  God's  word  to  help  true  penitents  with 
counsel,  and  to  pray  with  them  for  the  aid  of  the 
6  Power  from  on  high.'  " 

"  Oi'm  fain,  your  worship,  to  year  yo  spake  so 
koindly  to  a  poor  lad.  Oi'd  rayther  dee  nur  wrang 
Nancy;  an1  hoo's  welly  brokken  hearted-as  we're 
noan  gradely  wed." 

(t  She  has  told  me  your  story ;  you  were  led  away 
more  and  more  from  home,  your  father  and  mother, 
and  your  quiet  work  at  the  loom,  by  these  foot  races." 

"True  as  gospel,  yore  worship  ;  but  for  Nancy  ant 
Barnabas,  oi  'st  a  gooan  o  wrang.  Oi  wur  made 
Cock  o'  Rossendale;  an'  nowt  ud  fit  t'  wavers  o* 
Whitworth  an'  Ratchda ;  bur  I  mun  sit  in  a  cheer 
loike  a  king,  wi'  a  creawn  on  my  yead,  in  t'  Gad- 
about i  th'  Gank  nigh  th'  church  steps,  woile  tey 
danced  an'  sang  an'  made  o  mack  o'  marlocks,  till  I 
wur  fair  drunk." 

"  Thou  hadst  been  more  or  less  overtaken  in  drink 
before,  Robert." 
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"Oi  winnot  deny  it.  An'  Nancy,  good  wench, 
took  it  mich  to  heart.  Oi  towd  her  if  hoo'd  wed  me 
reet  on  end,  oi'd  tak'  teatotal  pledge,  and  never  run 
again." 

"  But  why  did  you  grieve  her  by  being  married 
by  Parson  Golightly?  " 

"  Oh,  Lord  forgie  me  for  a  fawse  sinner  as  oi' 
wur.  Afore  hoo  fun  me  in  t'  Gadabout  i'  th'  Gank 
drunk  as  a  king,  oi'd  gone  my  own  gate,  and  gien 
notice  an'  o  that  ut  we  moit  be  wed  by  Golightly." 

"  Had  you  told  Nancy  of  this  ?  " 

es  Not  oi ;  oi  war  o  wrang,  unsattled  loike ;  oi  lost 
my  yead,  wur  as  wilfu'  as  a  young  cowlt ;  an'  oi  wur 
fur  maying  her  wed  me  willy  nilly." 

"  Seest  thou  not,  poor  lad,  what  snares  the  devil 
had  laid  for  thy  soul  ?  " 

"  Nancy  made  it  o  as  clear  as  dayleet  to  me,  bur 
I  wur  in  a  fearfu'  state  wi  drink,  so  oi  towd  her  oi'd 
run  me  country  if  hoo'd  noan  be  wed  by  Golightly. 
Hoo'd  be  wed  no  wheer  bur  i'  th'  church,  and  by 
parson  Hollingsworth ;  but  hoo  were  as  gentle  as  a 
doo,  an'  oi  wur  as  hard  as  a  millstone.  So  hoo 
towd  me,  if  oi'd  tak'  t'  pledge,  and  gie  up  t'  race 
running,  an'  wed  her  gradely  at  after,  hoo'd  be  moi 
woife  i'  moi  wilfu'  fashion." 

"  Didst  thou  force  her  conscience  to  yield  this  to 
thee?" 
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"  Oi  wur  mad  wi  love  o'  Nancy,  an'  wi'  nobbut 
headstrong  selfishness  oi  did — an'  may  God  in  his 
marcy  forgie  me." 

"  Amen,"  said  the  vicar,  solemnly.  "  Nancy  has 
told  me  that  you  were  married  by  Parson  Golightly, 
and  here  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate ;  but  it  is  irregu- 
lar, neither  banns  nor  licence  were  obtained." 

"  Are  we  gradely  mon  and  woife,  parson  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  not  by  man's  law,  yet  in  the  eye  of 
God  you  are  man  and  wife ;  but  in  thy  headstrong- 
haste  thou  hast  done  a  wrong  to  thy  pretty  wife, 
Robert,  which  if  thou  wouldst  have  her  happy,  I 
counsel  thee  to  repair." 

"O  but  oi'n  scarce  slept  sin  oi  fun  how  Nancy 
took  it  Hoo  thowt  hoo'd  gien  her  soul  to  th'  now't 
for  me.  We'n  had  t'  banns  read  twice,  parson,  and 
we  wur  fur  to  be  wed  o'  Monday  next,  when  oi  leet 
o'  this  misfortune." 

"  Dost  thou  repent  thee  then  of  this  violence  to 
thy  loving  wife  ?  " 

"  Wi'  o  me  heart  oi  repent." 

"Dost  thou  desire  to  make  her  amends  by  thy 
kindness  all  thy  life?" 

"  Oi'd  dee  for  her,  parson,  an'  oi'll  do  owt  as  a 
mon  con  do  to  content  her." 

"  If  you  are  of  that  mind  we  will  have  your  wife 
here,  and  I  will  make  known  to  all  what  you  have 
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concealed,  that  you  are  man  and  wife,  but  that  you 
seek  more  fully  the  sanction  of  the  Holy  Church 
to  your  marriage  vows." 

So  saying,  the  vicar  walked  to  the  head  of  the 
stairs,  and  calling  Nancy,  led  her  into  the  room,, 
saying,— 

"  Here,  Robert,  I  bring  thy  wife  to  thee,  wedded! 
to  thee,  perhaps  even  by  man's  law,  but  surely 
wedded  in  the  eye  of  God  which  saw  the  contract  \ 
wedded  also  to  thee  in  heart,  to  be  the  mother  of  thy 
children,  but  with  a  tender  conscience  that  would 
have  the  blessing  of  the  Church  to  this  wedlock,  and 
would  again  speak  its  vows  in  the  words  made 
sacred  by  saintly  sanction  and  long  usage." 

The  vicar  joined  their  hands  together,  and  holding 
them  locked  in  his  own,  he  lifted  his  right  hand  and 
said, — 

"  Robert  and  Nancy,  ye  are  man  and  wife.  Whom 
God  hath  joined  together  let  no  man  put  asunder, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Holy 
Church,  for  the  relief  of  your  oppressed  consciences, 
and  to  give  a  more  solemn  sanction  to  your  marriage 
vows,  you  promise  before  God,  in  whose  presence 
you  stand,  that,  as  soon  as  maybe,  you  will  be  again 
married  in  the  Church  in  which  your  banns  have 
been  published.  So  help  you  God  in  your  utmost 
need !  What  sayst  thou,  Robert  ?  " 
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"  Oi  promise  fro'  t'  bottom  o'  my  heart." 

"  Oi  promise,"  said  Nancy,  falling  on  her  husband's 
meek,  and  kissing  him  with  a  gentle,  loving  earnest- 
ness. 

After  a  pause  of  a  few  minutes,  during  which  the 
vicar  paced  about  the  chamber,  he  summoned  all  the 
family  into  the  room. 

When  they  were  assembled,  the  vicar,  standing  at 
the  bedside,  and  holding  on  either  side  the  hand  of 
Robert  and  Nancy,  said  : — 

"  My  brethren  and  sisters,  in  my  office  of  minister 
of  Christ's  Holy  Gospel,  Nancy  and  Robert  have 
told  me,  what  they  have  withheld  from  their  neigh- 
bours, that  they  are  man  and  wife.  They  are 
so  wedded,  perhaps,  by  man's  law,  certainly  in  the 
eye  of  God.  Let  110  man  put  them  asunder.  But 
they  desire  also  to  be  married  again  in  the  Church, 
and  I  purpose,  therefore,  God  willing,  myself  to  marry 
them  in  Assheton  Church  next  week,  and  to  ask  the 
blessing  of  Heaven  on  this  act  of  conscience." 

The  vicar  then  sank  on  his  knees,  and  silently 
prayed,  as  did  all  present.  Rising  presently  he  shook 
all  by  the  hands,  and  left  the  tavern  with  Oliver 
without  speaking  another  word. 

Oliver  had  ere  this  given  minute  instructions  to 
Barnabas  as  to  the  management  of  his  patient  during 
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the  day.  Anxious  to  revisit  liis  hospital  at  the  mill, 
whither  he  well  knew  the  vicar's  footsteps  tended, 
they  walked  side  by  side  down  the  Clough,  above 
two  miles  in  silence.  The  craggy  sides  of  the 
narrow  glen  gradually  expanded  into  the  forest-clad 
slopes  with  cliffs  and  abrupt  promontories  which  with 
branching  ravines  formed  the  striking  features  of 
Scarsdale.  The  storm  weathered  form  of  the  tower 
here  sprang  from  a  mass  of  foliage  on  the  boldest 
summit  of  the  eastern  rocks,  and  the  smoke  of  the 
hall  curled  from  chimneys  and  turrets  indistinctly 
seen.  After  walking  more  than  a  mile  farther  down, 
the  Eagle  Crag  first  came  in  sight  at  some  distance, 
and  one  or  two  turns  in  the  road  revealed  the  factory 
chimney,  and  then  the  mill  choking  the  gorge. 

The  vicar,  who  had  been  absorbed  in  a  deep 
reverie,  here  said, — 

"  The  Cock  of  Rossendale  would  not  make  a  bad 
ranger  on  Assheton  Moor ;  and  it  would  be  well  to  get 
the  lad  out  of  the  hands  of  the  weavers  of  Whitworth 
and  Rochdale.  Sir  Guy  has  only  a  worn-out  old 
drunkard  on  the  moor." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  would  appoint  Robert  on 
your  recommendation,  vicar;  but  Betty  Moorhouse 
wants  to  have  him  as  her  shepherd,  for  Tummus  is 
getting  too  old  for  winter  work,  or  in  fact  to  do 
more  than  milk  the  kine,  and  leaving  the  Scarhead 
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at  five  every  morning,  get  down  Scarsdale  to  Hurst- 
wood,  with  the  milk  at  seven  in  all  weather." 

if  Robert  might  be  both  ranger  and  shepherd,  and 
the  tipsy  old  dotard  might  teach  him  to  keep  the 
grouse,  and  Tummus  to  salve  and  tend  the  sheep." 

"A  very  good  plan,  Mr.  Hollings worth.  He 
would  be  under  your  eye,  and  he  would  help  Betty 
to  keep  her  inn  in  Barnabas's  place." 

They  walked  silently  on  to  the  mill. 

The  sun  had  now  been  up  three  hours,  and 
they  found  clustered  round  the  door  of  the  mill  yard 
wives,  daughters,  or  sons  and  brothers  of  some  of 
the  men  who  had  suffered  in  the  attack  upon  the 
factory.  A  cart  driven  by  Seth  Diggle  with  pro- 
visions from  the  buttery  at  the  hall,  stood  waiting 
for  admission.  A  group  of  a  few  of  the  cottagers  of 
Scarsdale,  drawn  thither  by  sympathy,  was  gathered 
on  the  bridge,  and  nodded  in  the  blunt  fashion  of 
the  country  to  Mr.  Hollingsworth  and  Oliver  as- 
they  approached.  Having  passed  through  the  care- 
fully watched  mill  gates,  the  two  friends  entered 
the  temporary  hospital  of  the  warehouse.  The  case- 
ment had  been  kept  open  all  night  by  Oliver's  direc- 
tion, and  the  overlookers  had  obtained  the  help 
of  the  notable  women  of  the  surrounding  hamlets- 
to  wait  upon  the  wounded  men.  The  provision 
cart  from  the  buttery  had  arrived  opportunely  to> 
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reinforce  rude  preparations  for  breakfast;  and  as 
Oliver  and  the  vicar  stooped  or  knelt  beside  each 
sufferer  to  examine  his  condition,  Dame  Parkinson, 
the  wife  of  a  shepherd  farmer  in  the  neighbouring 
uplands,  distinguished  by  having  charge  of  Assheton 
Manor  house,  attended  them  with  two  or  three  ob- 
sequious village  matrons  or  crones,  in  her  train, 
to  execute  the  orders  of  the  doctor.  Sally  was  a 
wiry,  voluble  woman  of  about  sixty,  with  an  eye 
scintillating  with  active  intelligence,  fussy,  bustling 
and  fond  of  command,  but  kind,  and  ready  to  give 
her  help,  even  to  the  unthankful,  without  price. 
It  was  her  chief  delight  to  preside,  if  not  to  officiate, 
at  all  the  births,  marriages,  and  deaths  in  Scarsdale, 
to  give  shrill  utterance  to  all  the  gossip  of  the  dale, 
which  was  not  malicious ;  to  attend  sales  of  farm- 
ing stock  and  furniture,  and  to  make  cheap  purchases, 
so  that  her  house  was  a  museum  of  relics  of  the  by- 
gone households  of  the  yeomen  and  tenant  farmers 
within  ten  miles  ;  thrifty,  to  a  degree  that  suggested 
the  suspicion  that  her  scraggy  frame  had  been 
pinched  by  spare  diet ;  Sally  was  known  to  be  eager 
to  carry  even  at  night,  elder  wine,  sago,  and  arrow- 
root, to  the  sick  in  some  lone  farmhouse  in  the 
hills,  and  wrapped  in  a  maud  to  defy  a  storm  of 
snow,  or  blustering  squalls  of  sleet  and  rain.  The 
"close  fist,"  which  in  the  local  notion,  "gripped" 
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the  hardly  won  savings  of  the  farm,  relaxed  even 
to  the  wayfarer,  whose  uneasy  scowl  betrayed  fear 
of  discovery,  or  sought  for  some  safe  opportunity 
of  plunder.  A  bag  of  meal,  a  hunch  of  brown  bread, 
OY  some  "  oat-cake,"  and  a  draught  of  milk  were 
given,  with  a  shrilly  whispered  admonition, — 

"  Get  ye  gone,  get  o'er  t'  forest,  get  a  job  i'  t'  quar- 
ries, i'  Hambledon  or  Worsthorn.  Sir  Guy  and  t'  vicar 
are  as  uneasy  as  a  keeper  wi'  varmint  when  they 
seen  ony  o'  yo  folk  about.  Get  ye  gone." 

The  husband  and  the  daughters,  however,  seemed 
to  have  no  apprehension  of  Sally's  harsh  voluble 
voice,  or  bustling  fidgety  activity.  She  was  the 
vigilant,  domineering,  and  even  jealous  mother  of 
a  calm  and  well-ordered  home  at  Assheton  Manor 
Farm.  Now  with  winks,  and  nods,  sharp  angular 
motions  of  her  lean  arms,  shrill  whispers,  and  con- 
stant grimaces,  she  marshalled  her  attendants  in  the 
train  of  Oliver  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth.  As  she  re- 
ceived directions,  she  issued  them  again  with  voluble 
emphasis,  passing  from  bed  to  bed. 

' f  Poor  fellow !  There,  Kezia,  he's  to  have  a  cup 
of  tey.  Haste  thee,  woman !  Ah,  poor  lad !  Has 
he  brokken  his  arm,  Meaustur  Oliver?  Get  a 
basin  o'  cowd  water,  and  wash  his  face  an'  arms, 
Widow  Foulds,  an'  then  gie  him  a  good  breakfast. 
Eh,  dear  a  me,  bur  he's  noan  coom  to  hisseP !  "VYhat 

VOL.  I.  9 
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— yo  blooded  him  o'er  neet,  Meaustur  Oliver* 
Dame  Dawson,  here's  a  job  for  thee.  Thae  can  dress 
a  blister,  oi  know*  an'  this  mon's  getten  one  behint 
his  neck.  Nay,  then,  here's  a  felley  o  wrapped  T 
cotton  woo'.  O !  what  he  wur  scawded.  He  looks 
gradely ;  tell  Kezia  he  mun  have  some  toy.  Well,, 
that  wur  a  feaw  crack  thae's  getten  across  thoi  yead, 
bur  thae  looks  bravely.  He  mun  hae  a  good  break- 
fast, tell  Kezia,  and  he'll  be  o  reet.  Nae,  then,  bur 
thae  'rt  in  a  bonny  pickle,  an'  as  merry  as  a  grig. 
So,  so,  it's  Jem  th'  tinker ;  bur  oi  did  na'  know  thee 
wi'  thy  eyes  bunged  up,  and  thy  fease  o  mashed. 
He  mun  ha'  a  good  breakfast,  tell  Kezia." 

These  may  serve  as  specimens  of  Sally's  utter- 
ances as  she  followed  Oliver  and  Mr.  Hollingsworth. 
The  vicar  lingered  here  and  there  to  whisper  words 
of  counsel  or  admonition  when  he  recognized  any 
among  the  wounded  men.  After  a  brief  colloquy 
with  some,  he  kneeled  by  their  side,  and  prayed 
briefly,  but  fervently,  in  a  low  voice.  With  some 
he  left  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  Thus  they 
passed  through  two  rooms,  in  which  about  thirty 
men  lay. 

In  a  third  room  they  found  a  group,  who  had 
received  slighter  injuries,  seated  at  a  table,  waiting 
for  breakfast.  Some  of  these  had  been  temporarily 
stunned  by  blows,  or  so  trampled  upon  in  the 
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frantic  rushes  of  the  crowd,  that  they  had  lost 
consciousness,  or  been  too  sick  and  weak  to  stand. 
A  night's  rest  had  restored  them,  without  any  trace 
of  permanent  mischief. 

While  Sally  broke  out  into  a  wonderful  bustle 
of  active  zeal  to  secure  breakfast  for  this  group, 
Oliver  patiently  examined  each  man.  Some  were 
pronounced  at  once  free  from  risk,  others  were  to 
beware  of  any  exertion  for  at  least  a  week,  and 
some  were  counselled  that  they  would  be  unfit  for 
regular  labour  for  a  fortnight  or  longer,  without 
serious  hazard.  When  breakfast  was  served,  the 
vicar,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  deal  table,  solemnly 
asked  for  grace  to  these  men  to  acknowledge  the 
merciful  providence  of  God,  in  giving  them  again 
their  lives  from  great  peril,  and  putting  before  them 
bread,  even  in  captivity. 

When  they  had  sat  down,  he  again  spoke  to  them. 

"  My  lads,"  he  said,  "  I  am  among  you  as  the 
shepherd  looking  for  the  sheep  lost  from  his  flock. 
I  am  your  spiritual  pastor.  Look  only  on  me  in 
this  light  to-day ;  for  though  I  bear  the  Queen's 
commission  for  the  punishment  of  violence  and 
wrong,  I  shall  in  this  matter  speak  with  you  only 
as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  If,  therefore,  your 
consciences  accuse  you  in  any  matter,  and  you  seek 
my  counsel,  I  shall  remember  only  that,  as  far  as 
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Christ's  authority  is  given  to  sinful  men,  I  may 
speak  to  you  in  His  name,  and  tell  you  how  He 
binds  up  the  wounds  of  the  contrite  spirit,  and  un- 
looses the  bonds  of  them  that  are  in  the  slavery  of 
passion,  of  ignorance,  or  of  sin. 

"  Now,  my  poor  lads,  you  have  done  a  great  mis- 
chief to  all  this  hill  country  by  this  rough  outbreak, 
for  your  half-starved  wives,  children,  and  parents. 
Woe  the  while  that  desperate,  or  cunning,  or  wicked 
men  put  this  folly  into  your  heads !  Years  must  pass 
before  this  week's  work  can  be  undone.  Some  of 
you  will f  rot'  in  gaol;  some  (  run  their  country'  for 
Canada  or  Australia;  some  will  be  maimed  or 
weakly  men  all  their  lives ;  those  who  cling  to  their 
homes  will  starve  till  the  machines  are  restored. 
You  had  fury  in  your  hearts  when  you  wreaked  this 
ruin  on  the  mill-masters  and  hands. 

"  As  your  pastor,  I  would  be  a  ( days  man ' 
between  you  and  the  law,  wrhich  will  now  make  a 
stern  reckoning  with  you,  my  poor  men.  But  ye 
are  of  Christ's  flock — wandering  sheep  whom  I  would 
bring  home  to  the  fold.  Many  must  suffer  in  your 
cottages  for  your  fault.  Let  me  know  from  each 
what  is  his  burden.  To  visit  the  fatherless  and  the 
widows  in  their  affliction,  is  not  more  the  office  of 
Christ's  vicar,  than  to  seek  those  whom  your  fault 
has  left  in  grief,  fear,  and  want,  in  your  desolate 
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homes.  Let  each  man  believe  that  his  secret  is 
sacred  with  me,  and  make  me  at  least  a  minister  of 
inercy  to  carry  to  his  wife,  to  his  little  ones,  or  to 
the  grey  heads  that  are  bowed  round  his  hearth, 
words  of  love,  if  not  of  penitence." 

Some  of  the  rude  stalwart  men  had  bowed  their 
heads  on  the  deal  table ;  the  eyes  of  others  reddened 
as  they  gazed  at  the  vicar,  and  great  tears  rolled 
down  their  cheeks.  There  was  a  slight,  intelligent 
looking  man  at  the  table,  who  without  visible  emo- 
tion, but  with  a  fixed  bright  gaze,  had  listened  to 
this  brief  address.  Without  rising  from  his  seat,  he 
said, — 

"  Lads,  the  parson's  noan  a  mill  meaustur.  OiVe 
oft  heard  on  him  'mong  sick  folk.  He's  a  high- 
priest,  they  sayn,  but  noan  o'  that  soart  as  'ud  gie 
Judas  thirty  pieces  o  siller  to  sell  his  lord.  Oi  tak* 
t'  parson  at  his  word,  an'  thank  him.  A  minister  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace  ull  be  welcome  to  my  missus 
wi'  a  message  fro'  me,  when  oi'm  i'  t'  Hurstwood 
lock-up." 

Many  of  the  rest  turned  their  faces  to  the  vicar 
with  looks  of  gratitude,  and  one  or  two  held  out  their 
hands  to  ratify  the  engagement. 

Sally  Parkinson  with  one  or  two  of  her  attendants 
had  stood  behind  the  vicar  during  this  scene,  waiting 
to  place  the  porringers  on  the  table,  with  milk  and 
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the  oatmeal  porridge  of  the  country.  Her  face,,  arms, 
and  frame  twitched  with  involuntary  motions  of 
acquiescence  during  Mr.  Hollingsworth's  address, 
and  during  the  response.  She  plunged  among  the 
group,  placed  her  tray  on  the  table,  and  gathering 
her  arms  a  kimbo,  scarcely  waited  to  pour  forth 
her  own  voluble  counsel : — 

"  Nicodemus  never  yeard  one  tenth  o'  tk'  good  as 
t'  vicar  does  o'er  moorland,  clough,  and  dale.  There 
isn't  a  homestead  or  a  cottage  in  Scarsdale  or  Asshe- 
ton  where  sick  or  sorry  he  is  na'  fun'.  An'  oi've  a 
reet  to  say,  who  knoan ;  for  at  birth,  weddin',  an' 
deein',  oi  seen  him  scores  an'  scores  o'  toims,  a  good 
shepherd  among  his  sheep.  Never  yo  moind  as  he's 
getten  a  cockit  hat ;  it  covers  a  good  yead,  that  guides 
a  warm  heart.  He'll  be  t'  waver's  friend  as  the 
Lord's  minister,  tho'  he's  no  methody." 

The  vicar  listened  to  Sally's  outburst  with  perfect 
gravity ;  and  when  she  had  delivered  her  utterance, 
and  stood,  arms  a  kimbo,  still  grimacing,  winking, 
and  smiling,  he  added,  after  a  brief  pause, — 

"  I  will  stay  in  the  counting-house  till  noon,  and 
Mr.  Oliver  will  send  any  of  you  to  me  who  may 
wish  me  to  carry  any  message  home,  or  to  give  my 
•counsel  in  any  matter." 

Then  the  vicar  and  Oliver  left  the  room. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

A  DAY'S  ROUTINE  IN  A  LANCASHIRE  SQUIRE'S 
MANSION. 

NOTHING  could  be  more  graceful  than  the  manner  in 
which  Miss  Scarsdale,  on  her  arrival  at  the  hall 
on  the  night  of  the  attack  on  the  mill,  sought  out 
.  Mistress  Holte,  in  the  wing  of  the  mansion  occupied 
by  her  household,  to  tell  her  of  the  risk  her  son  had 
run,  to  save  his  friend's  daughter  from  great  peril, 
and  to  assure  her  that  he  seemed  to  have  escaped 
without  serious  injury.  Her  bearing  was  full  of 
delicate  sympathy  for  the  mother's  feelings.  It 
expressed  a  sincere  admiration  of  the  promptitude, 
courage,  and  tact  with  which,  as  she  had  learned 
from  Sir  Guy,  Oliver  had  run  the  gauntlet  through 
this  reckless  mob.  Mabel's  bearing  had  such  a  com- 
bination of  girl-like  simplicity,  with  that  perfect  self- 
possession  which  a  quick  perception,  and  the  confi- 
dence gained  in  a  high  social  position,  give,  that  he 
would  have  seemed  a  censorious  critic,  who  had 
said,  that  all  these  acknowledgments,  true  to  the 
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letter,  were  marked  by  frankness  rather  than  by 
feeling.  The  loyalty  inferentially  was  to  her  father, 
and  he  would  doubtless  speak  with  emotion  of  the- 
rescue  of  his  daughter.  Mabel  did  more  than 
satisfy  the  mother  by  her  queenlike  acknowledgments. 

Ere  she  withdrew,  Sir  Guy  himself  entered 
Mistress  Holte's  room,  and  with  much  manly 
earnestness,  told  the  story  of  the  perilous  ride  down 
Scarsdale  Clough,  in  some  detail. 

Nevertheless,  when  Mabel  left,  the  air  of  specu- 
lation which  she  had  worn  on  the  promontory  in 
Scarsdale  Clough  returned  to  her  brow. 

Oliver  presented  an  enigma  to  her  mind,  which,, 
against  her  will,  arrested  her  attention,  and  which 
she  could  not  solve.  Her  visit  to  his  mother  renewed 
her  impressions  that  the  family  of  the  Holtes  had 
belonged  to  the  class  of  yeomen.  Her  foreign  edu- 
cation gave  her  no  clue  to  the  stubborn  strength  of 
puritan  principles  in  this  class.  Nor  was  she  able  to* 
trace  how  the  constant  friction  of  rank  with  rank 
on  English  life  educates  and  refines.  But  had  she- 
known  this,  the  chivalrous  daring  of  Oliver,  his* 
delicacy  of  feeling,  his  accomplishments,  and  high 
principles  of  action,  would  have  appeared  a  rare- 
result  of  his  early  training.  There  was  in  Mabel,, 
mingled  with  a  singularly  speculative  and  subtle 
intellect,  capable  of  any  feat  of  analysis  or  com- 
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bination,  a  capricious  tendency  to  erratic  action, 
which  earned  for  her  with  her  father,  in  their 
private  intercourse,  the  epithet  of  Queen  Mab.  She 
had  no  vanity,  neither  sought  nor  valued  admiration, 
cared  not  even  for  any  love  save  that  of  her  father. 
But  she  had  a  sort  of  psychological  curiosity  about 
every  phenomenon  of  mind.  To  present  to  her 
some  enigma  of  character  which  she  could  not  solve,, 
was  tantalizing;  Oliver  therefore  awakened  her 
curiosity. 

The  mystery  of  an  old  house  also  seemed  to  have- 
great  fascination  for  Mabel.  She  was  never  tired  of 
threading  the  corridors,  exploring  the  rooms,  search- 
ing for  secret  doors  or  concealed  passages,  ex- 
amining the  furniture,  endeavouring  to  identify  the- 
family  portraits.  In  this  she  was  aided  by  some 
ancient  plans  and  manuscripts,  which  Sir  Guy,  know- 
ing her  habits,  had  at  once  taken  from  his  cabinets 
and  placed  in  her  boudoir.  Some  hours  of  the 
morning  had  found  her  absorbed  in  eager  researches 
after  all  that  she  found  curious  or  mysterious  in 
these  records.  When  she  had  changed  her  ridino1 
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dress,  she  was  again  engaged  in  a  thoughtful  con- 
templation of  them,  before  she  obeyed  the  bell  which 
summoned  her  to  dinner. 

Sir  Guy  was  already  in  the  panelled  room,  known 
as  the  "  Lady  Mabel's,"  where  he  usually  dined 
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when  alone,  and  which  he  seemed  now  to  consecrate 
to  his  private  intercourse  with  his  daughter.  Atten- 
dants, except  at  brief  intervals,  when  they  were  sum- 
moned by  a  little  silver  bell,  stood  in  a  neighbouring 
•corridor.  The  door  was  closed,  and,  according  to 
their  habit,  the  father  and  the  daughter  were  alone. 

<(  Our  Antinous  of  Rome,  Vienna,  and  Madrid  is, 
he  tells  me,  in  a  lonely  manor-house  of  Blackstone 
Edge  with  no  Companions  but  keepers,  shepherds, 
and  miners ;  and  hearing  of  our  arrival,  he  has  sent 
-a  groom  to  ask  when  he  may  come  down  from 
Robin  Hood's  Seat  to  Scarsdale  ?  " 

"  I  did  not  know  that  he  had  any  manors  in  this 
county." 

"  Where  has  he  not  ?  His  possessions  here  in 
mines  and  quarries  would  make  an  appanage  for  a 
separate  peerage." 

"He  seems  to  relish  the  life  of  a  hunter,  but 
after  watching  chamois  on  the  Dachstein  of  the 
Saltz  Kammergut,  or  the  izzard  or  bear  on  the 
Maladetta,  or  after  raids  with  the  Kirgish  in  their 
goathair  tents  on  the  Altai,  or  with  the  Bedouins  in 
the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  one  would  think  the 
grouse  on  Blackstone  Edge,  or  the  red  deer  in  an 
island  glen  of  his  Scotch  principality,  a  tame  pur- 
suit." 

"  But  the  yacht  which  threads  the  Scotch  lochs, 
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also  carries  him  to  the  fiords  of  Norway,  to  the  Gulf 
of  Gothland,  to  the  rocky  inlets  of  Galway,  and  to 
Iceland.  You  do  not  seem  to  give  him  credit  for 
interest  in  the  wild  human  creature  bred  in  each 
of  these  natural  fastnesses." 

(e  No  doubt,  the  miner,  the  shepherd,  the  forester, 
and  the  bogtrotter,  serve  as  a  picturesque  contrast  to 
the  Bedouin,  the  Turkoman,  the  contrabandista,  the 
Corinthian  boor,  the  Tyrolese  on  the  Rauritz  tauern, 
or  the  Swiss  guide  over  the  Col  de  Ferret." 

"  But  you  doubt  whether  Pendleborough  searches 
the  heart  of  man,  or  the  secret  of  nature." 

"I  never  heard  him  express  any  interest  in  the 
difference  of  property  in  a  nomad  or  a  settled  popula- 
tion ;  or  of  cultivation  among  the  metayers  of  Italy, 
the  peasant  proprietors  of  France  or  Belgium,  or  the 
serfs  on  the  territorial  possessions  of  Russian  or 
Polish  nobles.  Yet  he  has  had  ample  opportunity 
-to  observe  the  condition  of  the  people  in  each  case." 

"  I  fear  your  criticism  is  just.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
«arly  education  ?  or  may  we  hope  that,  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally,  his  nature  is  one  of  those 
which  expand  gradually,  but  that  he  will  some  day 
fill  his  great  station  with  a  sense  of  all  its  responsi- 
bilities? During  the  last  year  he  has  been  much 
with  Malvoisin,  and  they  have  made  many  long  ex- 
.cursions  together." 
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(e  Ah  !  of  that  I  was  not  aware.  We  have  cer- 
tainly seen  little  of  him  this  year,  and  his  early 
training  may  have  given  an  impulse  to  his  career, 
which  maturity  of  mind  may  correct.  We  may 
surely  trace  a  blank  in  his  education  too  common 
among  all  classes,  and  especially  in  the  highest,  in 
an  age  which  has  made  the  forces  of  nature  the 
servants  of  the  human  will.  But  as  respects  his 
personal  character, — courage,  a  Spartan  austerity  of 
life,  the  vigour  of  a  Red  Indian,  and  a  truthful, 
fearless  nature,  are  qualities  that  deserve  the 
guidance  of  an  informed  intelligence,  and  a  large 
sympathy  for  his  kind." 

"  You  forget  that  he  is  a  generous  patron  of  art. 
Whatever  would  encourage  its  present  growth  is 
collected  in  his  galleries.  He  has  built  a  palace  in 
London  which  cannot  but  revive  the  cultivation  of 
the  style  of  the  Renaissance.  I  hear  that  on  one 
of  his  Scotch  lochs,  his  feudal  home  is  most  pictur- 
esque in  site  and  form." 

"  No  ;  all  this  is  in  harmony  with  my  estimate  of 
his  character.  Why  has  he  no  earnest  interest  in 
politics?  How  can  he  allow  public  events  to  drift 
past  him,  in  their  recent  wild  eddies,  with  epicurean 
complacency  ?  Has  he  no  stake  in  the  happiness  of 
his  fellow  men?  Or  is  it  vain  to  hope  for  any 
deeper  sympathy  for  the  wants  and  woes  of  his 
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dependants,  or  political  insight  into  the  destiny  of  his 
country  ?  " 

"When  he  has  lived  the  life  of  a  royal  hunter, 
Mabel,  and  gathered  unconscious  lessons  from  his 
contact  with  savage  and  civilized  man,  may  he  not 
rise  to  generalizations  on  their  condition,  and  become 
a  thinker,  an  administrator,  and  a  statesman  ?  " 

"That  is  the  remaining  hope.  The  impulse  of 
his  early  education  has  rather  developed  the  physical 
than,  the  intellectual.  He  is  a  sort  of  Harold — a 
fair-haired  Saxon  prince,  who  might  have  led  the 
rush  of  his  thanes  and  serfs  at  Hastings  with  an 
unfaltering  heart,  but  no  match  for  the  wily  Norman 
in  the  game  by  which  kingdoms  are  won  and  lost." 

"  One  thing  let  me  say,  Mabel.  The  coarse  habits 
<of  our  gentry  in  the  last  century,  the  reckless  gam- 
bling on  the  turf  and  in  St.  James's  Street,  which 
have  ruined  so  many  noble  fortunes,  and  the  worse 
•corruptions  of  the  sycophants  of  George  the  Fourth, 
never  had  any  attractions  for  our  friend.  The 
vigour,  daring,  hardihood  of  the  child  of  nature,  and 
the  picturesque  wonder  of  the  world  have  entranced 
him.  There  may  be  in  him,  dormant  and  untrained, 
the  power  to  generalize.  He  is  at  least  pure  from 
.the  foul  stains  of  court  or  camp." 

"  Then  what  answer  have  you  sent,  father  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I  told  him  that  to  a  traveller  and 
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hunter  I  had  no  scruples  even  in  offering  the  rude 
hospitalities  of  Scarsdale.  And  now,  Queen  Mab, 
in  one  of  your  earliest  rides,  find  out  my  f  heather 
bell '  at  the  vicarage." 

"My  gitana  will  not  know  the  way  to  so  sweetly 
wild  a  nook  as  you  have  described  to  me." 

"I  fear  I  shall  have  too  much  ( justice  work  '  on 
hand  to-morrow ;  but  we  will  see ;  you  shall  have 
a  guide.  And  now,  dear  Mab,  I  must  to  my  cabi- 
net ;  for  Oliver,  I  suppose  has  the  debris  of  our  fray 
on  his  hands." 

(( And  I,  dear  father,  to  your  most  curious  plans 
and  manuscripts." 

"With  these  words  they  separated  for  the  night,. 
for  the  dinner  had  been  at  an  unusually  late  hour, 
and  the  clock  in  the  turret  had  just  struck  eleven. 

The  mansion  was  soon  still.  Mabel  remained  in 
her  room,  busied  with  the  manuscripts  which  her 
father  had  confided  to  her.  They  seemed  to  awaken 
a  painful  interest.  Roused  by  the  voice  of  the 
turret  clock,  at  three,  to  a  consciousness  that  the 
night  was  passing  away,  she  drew  her  hand  across 
her  brow,  and  rose  with  a  thoughtful  mien.  Gliding 
noiselessly  from  her  boudoir  into  the  long  gallery, 
she  passed  slowly  from  one  to  another  of  the  por- 
traits of  those  whose  history  had  so  enthralled  her. 
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Her  intent  gaze  seemed,  in  the  shimmering  light  of 
the  moon,  almost  to  be  answered  by  smiles,  by  ex- 
pressions of  welcome,  or  by  a  deep  and  searching 
look,  as  if  to  question  her  desert  of  such  an  an- 
cestry. At  some  trick  of  a  too  mobile  imagination, 
might  they  not,  she  thought,  step  from  their  frames 
and  greet  each  other,  after  fashions  long  passed 
away.  How  easy  it  would  be  in  a  dream  to  con- 
jure up  such  an  assemblage  of  knights  and  dames, 
and  to  renew,  as  in  this  gallery,  some  gala  day  now 
faded  into  the  centuries  !  Her  imagination,  without 
the  mesmeric  wand  of  sleep,  seemed  to  prompt  her 
to  question  Sir  Juan,  whose  story  she  had  just 
read,  or  to  respond  to  something  which  he  had  whis- 
pered, when,  feeling  the  mastery  which  her  fancy  wa& 
gaining,  she  turned  to  a  deep  bay  above  the  porch 
of  the  garden  court,  and  looked  down  on  its  walls 
of  trim  verdure,  its  fountains,  whose  web  of  silver 
was  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  and  on  the  glints 
of  light  on  the  carbine  and  accoutrements  of  the 
soldier  who  paced  below. 

One  glance  more,  and  then  to  rest.  She  entered 
the  Lady  Mabel's  room ;  she  lit  a  lamp,  and  holding 
it  in  her  hand,  perused  long  and  in  deep  thought 
the  features,  the  dress,  the  attitude  of  her  ancestress. 
She  seemed  to  drink  in  from  this  prolonged  gaze  an 
inspiration  which  calmed  her,  and  gave  her  power 
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to  meet  the  hazards  of  a  lot  which,  if  it  partook 
of  the  character  of  her  ancestral  fortunes,  would  be 
^chequered,  and  require  a  lofty  spirit  for  a  rare  career. 

The  owl's  flight  was  not  more  noiseless  than  the 
lapse  of  time  till  the  turret  clock  struck  again, 
rudely  chiding  her  reverie  with  its  clangor,  and 
Mabel  glided  away. 

Then  there  was  no  noise  save  the  step  of  the 
sentry,  the  occasional  baying  of  an  otter-hound,  and 
the  ticking  of  the  turret  clock,  which,  after  a  lapse 
•of  moonlit  silence,  hailed  the  gleams  of  the  approach- 
ing dawn,  when  its  iron  tongue  jangled  five,  in 
answer  to  the  first  clarion  of  the  cock. 

This  was  a  signal  followed  by  other  sounds  which 
anticipated  the  sunrise.  The  farm-servants,  one  by 
one>  were  astir  in  the  homestead,  to  feed  the  horses 
for  their  daily  work,  and  milk  the  kine,  which  by 
and  by  came  lowing  from  the  park  for  their  morn- 
ing meal.  The  hounds  in  the  kennel  one  by  one 
gave  voice,  and  as  the  sun  rose,  soon  after,  six,  the 
peacock  flew  to  the  top  of  a  wall,  displaying  its 
gorgeous  train  like  a  court  beauty,  and  offending  the 
ear  with  its  harsh  voice,  as  even  fairer  creatures 
may.  Life  awoke  on  every  side  ;  the  poultry  yard 
became  by  degrees  a  babel  of  sound,  and  the  rooks 
wheeled  in  narrow  circles,  with  an  almost  parlia- 
mentary confusion  of  clamour,  before  they  took  a 
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long  flight  over  the  park,  to  refresh  themselves  with 
their  own  peculiar  whitebait. 

The  wing  inhabited  by  the  Holtes  stretched  from 
the  quadrangle  of  the  hall  towards  the  large  home- 
stead, which,  with  ample  barns,  stables,  and  out- 
buildings, lay  in  its  rear.  This  wing  resembled  in 
structure  a  conventual  dormitory  with  gothic  win- 
dows, alternating  with  massive  buttresses,  and  was 
of  an  older  structure  than  the  mansion.  It  had  for 
centuries  been  appropriated  as  the  residence  of  the 
steward  or  intendant  of  the  estate.  The  fortunes  of 
the  Holtes,  in  the  absence  of  Sir  Guy  in  the  wars  of 
the  revolution,  had  become  more  and  more  involved 
with  those  of  the  Scarsdale  family.  The  estate  had 
been  arranged  with  great  fidelity  and  skill  by  Mr. 
Holte.  He  had  become  the  tenant  of  the  home 
farm  and  demesne,  but  only  after  the  most  scrupu- 
lous valuation  by  independent  land  agents.  In  like 
manner,  he  had  taken  the  mill  upon  an  improving 
lease,  which  had  led  to  a  large  outlay  of  capital  in 
buildings  and  machinery.  A  cautious,  thoughtful, 
and  provident  career  had  been  crowned  with  much 
wealth;  but  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Holte  preserved 
habits  of  yeomanlike  simplicity,  and  were  as  diligent 
tind  punctual  in  the  daily  business  of  life  as  when 
their  fortunes  were  humble.  Habit  had  made  such 
duties  almost  necessary.  They  had  learned  to 
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manage  with  wise  forethought  and  prudent  enter- 
prise, and  the  care  of  the  dairy  and  of  her  large 
household  of  farm  servants  had  become  as  indis- 
pensable a  part  of  the  existence  of  Mrs.  Holte,  as  the 
cultivation  of  the  farm,  the  conduct  of  his  extensive 
manufactories,  and  the  skilful  economy  of  the  Scars- 
dale  forest  and  estate  were  to  her  husband.  Such 
engrossing  occupations  left  little  leisure.  Occasion- 
ally they  received  the  visits  of  relatives  for  a  few- 
days,  or  they  went  to  Harrogate,  or  Scarborough,, 
or  Blackpool  in  the  autumn.  But  their  pleasures 
were  derived  from  the  common  incidents  of  daily 
life,  the  success  of  their  honest  endeavours,  and 
especially  from  the  growth  of  their  son  Oliver  in 
vigour  and  virtue. 

With  these  qualities  were  mingled  other  traits  of 
character,  which  the  progress  of  the  narrative  may 
develope.  One  thing  which  jarred  painfully  on  the 
thrift  of  Mistress  Hannah,  and  brought  her  often  into 
collision  with  the  old  and  privileged  servants  of  the 
hall,  left  in  charge  of  hounds,  game,  and  horses,  in 
the  absence  of  Sir  Guy,  was  their  wasteful  outlay 
on  such  profitless  objects.  Her  vigilance  restrained 
such  expenses  within  the  limits  of  absolute  necessity 
while  the  family  were  absent,  but  on  their  return  the 
reign  of  prodigality  was  restored  by  the  daring  with 
which  the  demands  of  these  dependants  were  reite- 
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rated,  with  significant  hints  of  an  appeal  to  the 
squire.  Knowing  how  generous  Sir  Guy  was  to 
all  who  had  won  his  confidence,  Mistress  Hannah 
evaded  such  an  appeal  as  far  as  possible,  and  pre- 
ferred a  petty  warfare  against  what  she  deemed 
abuses — an  effort  which  fretted  her  life  with  constant 
skirmishes. 

Dressed  in  a  short  print  gown,  with  a  dark  apron 
over  a  linsey-woolsey  petticoat,  with  a  frilled  cap 
on  her  head ;  the  sleeves  of  her  gown  drawn  up  to 
her  elbows ;  at  five  o'clock  she  was  bustling  among 
her  maidens.  She  must  have  been  a  blooming 
country  belle,  when  Mr.  Holte  took  her  from  her 
father's  house,  seated  on  a  pillion  behind  his  saddle, 
to  marry  her  in  the  old  church  at  Rochdale.  Her 
hair,  now  somewhat  grizzled,  was  then  silken.  The 
eyes,  which  retained  no  little  fire,  were  then  full  of 
the  light  of  love  and  hope.  The  cheeks,  still  wear- 
ing the  hue  of  healthful  energy,  then  mantled  with 
the  blush  of  conscious  beauty,  shrinking  from  too 
eager  admiration.  She  had  still  an  elastic  step,  an 
upright  figure,  a  presence  full  of  earnest  purpose. 

The  machinery  of  her  household  was  soon  in  rapid 
motion,  under  the  stimulus  of  her  commands.  Mr. 
Holte's  early  breakfast  of  oatmeal  porridge  and  new 
milk  was  ready  for  him  when  he  descended.  The 
deep  brown  mugs  were  gathered  round  the  kitchen 
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fire,  to  prepare  the  cream  for  the  churn.  In  the 
spacious  dairy,  two  milkmaids  were  skimming  the 
last  night's  cream.  In  a  farm-servants'  hall,  another 
was  sweeping  the  floor,  arranging  the  table,  and 
placing  the  porringers  for  the  breakfasts  of  the 
carters  and  cowmen. 

A  little  later,  cottagers  from  neighbouring  hamlets, 
in  the  forest  and  park,  gathered  into  a  group  near 
the  dairy  door,  with  tin  cans,  waiting  to  be  supplied 
with  milk.  Each  carried  a  tally-stick,  on  which  was 
chalked  in  bars  the  daily  supply,  to  check  the 
amount  kept  on  a  slate  in  the  dairy. 

A  little  after  six  o'clock,  Mistress  Hannah  bustled 
into  the  dairy,  and  then  the  distribution  of  milk  com- 
menced, under  her  vigilant  eye,  and  the  cottagers 
were  dispersed  homewards  in  a  few  minutes. 

But  "  Seth  o'  Bowland,"  as  Seth  Diggle  was 
called,  from  his  native  place,  had  only  waited  for 
the  disappearance  of  this  group,  to  make  his  claim 
for  a  large  supply  of  milk,  meal,  and  potatoes,  for  a 
stock  of  favourite  "  whelps,"  which  he  had  recently 
brought  to  the  kennel. 

Mistress  Holte's  face  underwent  an  instant  change. 
The  lips  were  pursed  together,  and  the  brow  con- 
tracted so  as  to  develope  some  crow's-feet  round  the 
eyes,  and  to  give  an  expression  of  severity  to  her 
features  which  they  had  not  hitherto  worn.  Seth 
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endeavoured,  in  a  tone  as  insinuating  as  he  knew 
'how  to  adopt,  to  appease  the  instinctive  vexation 
with  which  his  demand  seemed  to  be  met.  But  his 
requests  for  a  larger  supply  of  milk,  meal,  and 
potatoes,  were  met  only  by  Mistress  Hannah's 
filling  his  can,  with  her  own  hands,  with  pre- 
cisely the  customary  allowance,  and  without  a  word 
dismissing  him  from  the  dairy,  the  door  of  which 
she  vigorously  shut  behind  him  and  bolted. 
There  had  been  apparently  some  recent  alterca- 
tion, for  Seth  muttered  to  himself  as  he  left  the 
dairy, — 

"  Good  lorjus  days !  my  pups  'ull  be  clean 
clemmed  !  Oi  mun  ha'  moor  milk,  an'  moor  male,  an7 
potboes,  or  tey'n  ne'er  do  a  reet  day's  wark.  Oi 
mun  to  t'  squoire.  When  he  were  a  lad,  he  loiked 
a  gradely  hunt  o'  th'  otter,  as  weel  as  ony  chap 
i'  th'  forest  side.  What  t'  farreps  !  He's  noan 
forgetten  yon  toime  when  he  went  yed  furmost 
into  t'  Eorl's  o'  Trone  Pool,  wi'  t'  owd  bitch 
Saucy,  and  coom  eawt  like  a  water  ratton,  owding 
t'  varmint  by  it  neck,  safe  and  saund.  Oi  mun 
to  t'  meaustur ;  he'll  ne'er  see  haunds  clemmed,  fur 
sure." 

As  to  other  demands,  Mistress  Holte  was  less 
stringent.  Mr.  Holte  and  she  gave  directions  for 
the  loading  of  a  spring-cart  with  a  supply  of  pro- 
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visions  and  comforts  for  the  wounded,  and  Seth 
was  summoned  from  the  kennel,  in  a  short  time,  to 
take  charge  of  this  to  the  mill. 

Mr.  Holte  was  then  busied  in  his  farming  occu- 
pations. Having  given  the  necessary  directions  in 
the  homestead  as  to  the  employment  of  the  teams, 
and  the  pastures  to  which  the  cattle  were  to  be 
driven,  he  walked  out  to  visit  the  reapers,  who  had 
been  from  before  dawn  cutting  and  binding  the 
sheaves  of  the  ripe  corn.  A  walk  of  a  couple  of 
hours  enabled  him  to  visit  each  field,  to  give  any 
needful  directions  to  the  foreman  of  each  gang,  to 
look  at  a  quarry  which,  lay  near  his  path,  and  to 
chat  for  a  few  minutes  with  some  foresters  who 
were  at  work  in  a  sawpit.  He  had  reached  home, 
thrown  off  his  farming  clothes,  completed  his  toilette, 
and  was  seated  with  Mistress  Hannah  before  a 
breakfast  of  tea,  soon  after  nine  o'clock.  They 
had  just  received  a  note  written  in  pencil  from 
Oliver,  to  tell  them  how  he  had  spent  the  night, 
and  how  he  was  then  occupied.  Their  conversation 
thus  naturally  led  to  their  son's  fortunes,  drifting 
into  these  concluding  words, — 

(t  Oliver  hath  now  seen  much  of  the  world,"  said 
Mr.  Holte.  «  He  hath,  with  Sir  Guy,  been  in 
courts  and  camps,  in  cities  and  deserts,  among  wild 
tribes,  and  the  most  settled  and  civilized  people. 
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This  has  been  to  him  a  school.  He  would  now 
enter  on  the  duties  of  life." 

"  Is  he  not,  Reuben,  in  haste  to  leave  Sir  Guy  ?" 

"  I  know  not,  Hannah ;  he  is  much  changed. 
Thou  knowest  how  silent,  shy,  and  bookish  a  boy 
he  was.  I  thought  lie  would  turn  out4'  a  professor, 
or  a  minister ;  but  he  is  half  a  soldier.  His  thought 
seems  grown  into  action." 

"  Will  he  be  content,  then,  to  be  a  physician,  even 
in  London?" 

"Perhaps  not;  but  thou  mayst  safely  let  him 
grope  out  his  path  himself.  Experience  will  ripen 
him  for  whatever  work  is  in  store  for  him." 

"  We  have  made  him  other  than  ourselves, 
Reuben,  but  his  heart  is  true  to  his  home.  Dost 
thou  not  think,  that  in  choosing  to  be  a  physician,  he 
hath  borne  in  mind  thy  wishes  rather  than  his  own  ?  " 

"  That  I  would  have  made  him  a  minister  of  the 
Gospel,  hath  much  weight  with  him,  in  desiring  to 
cure  the  bodily  ills  of  men.  It  is  on  his  conscience 
truly,  Hannah ;  but  he  will  make  a  trial,  and  with 
prayer  and  patience,  God  will  guide  him." 

They  gathered  their  household  about  them  for 
family  prayer.  Mistress  Hannah  read  a  portion 
-of  the  Scriptures,  and  Mr.  Holte  a  prayer.  Soon 
.afterwards  he  was  on  horseback,  on  his  way  to  the 
Eagle  Clough. 
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The  afternoon  was  nearly  spent  ere  the  horses- 
of  Sir  Guy  and  his  daughter  had  climbed  the  moor- 
land road  to  the  vicarage,  in  Assheton  Dell.  Mabel 
had  spent  the  morning  in  the  study  of  the  family 
records.  Sir  Guy  had  ridden  past  the  mill  to  Hurst- 
wood  to  attend  a  bench  of  magistrates,  and  both 
on  his  way  thither,  and  on  his  return,  had  conferred 
with  Mr.  Holte,  Oliver,  and  the  vicar  at  the  Eagle 
Clough. 

As  the  horses  slowly  climbed  the  path  to  this 
verdant  cleft  in  the  desolation  of  the  moor,  Sir  Guy 
said, — 

"  The  servant  who  came  with  Pendleborough's- 
fouryon,  brought  a  note  from  him  to  tell  me  that 
Colonel  Vavasour,  who  had  unexpectedly  become  his 
guest  at  Blackstone  Edge,  was  ill,  and  that  Pendle- 
borough  was  anxious  to  bring  him  for  Oliver's- 
advice.  They  will  still  come  to-day  if  Vavasour 
can  bear  the  journey." 

"  Having  wasted  his  own  fortunes,  is  the  colonel 
desirous  of  managing  his  friend's  ?  or  is  he  only  so 
much  jetsom  and  flotsom  from  the  wrecks  of  life* 
cast  ashore  on  Lord  Pendleborough's  territory  ?  " 

"  He  retains  all  his  vigour  and  capacity ;  his  head- 
long career  may  have  been  checked  by  its  catastrophe  ^ 
and  his  connections,  accomplishments,  and  manners,, 
and  I  may  say  soldierlike  honour  and  truth,  give- 
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him  the  entree  of  all  houses.  Beneath  this  merit,. 
I  fear  there  lies  a  reckless  spirit." 

"  Dangerous,  therefore,  if  Lord  Pendleborough  has- 
not  a  clear  head  and  a  strong  will." 

"I  know  not  what  influence  Vavasour  has  with 
him,  hut  the  good  and  evil  will  contend  for  the 
destiny  of  Pendleborough." 

They  had  now  entered  Assheton  Dell,  and  as 
they  rode  to  the  vicarage,  Sir  Guy  pointed  to  a 
light  elastic  figure,  tripping  before  them  on  the- 
gravelled  road, — 

"  There  is  my ( heather-bell,'  coming  home  from  one 
of  her  rambles  with  her  Lyme  mastiff  at  her  side." 

They  immediately  overtook  a  young  lady  accom- 
panied by  a  magnificent  dog,  and  Sir  Guy  sprang 
from  his  saddle  to  greet  her.  As  he  kissed  her 
cheek,  he  led  her  to  his  daughter,  who  had  also- 
left  her  saddle,  and  introduced  her, — 

"  Here  is  a  sister,  Mabel,  whom  you  have  never 
seen — my  god-daughter,  Miss  Hollingsworth." 

"  We  are  scarcely  strangers,  father,  for  I  at  least 
have  heard  so  much  of  your  daughter  on  Assheton. 
Moor,  that  I  seem  to  have  made  acquaintance  with 
her  in  my  dreams." 

Helen  Hollingsworth  had  for  some  years  ripened 
into  womanhood.  There  was  a  radiant  expression 
in  her  face  of  health  and  youth,  which  beamed  from 
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the  eyes,  and  smiled  from  the  delicate  lips.  This 
expression  soon  revealed  a  quiet  feminine  perception, 
warm  rather  than  deep  feelings,  a  sense  of  the  grace- 
ful, and  the  purity,  simplicity,  and  gentleness  of  a 
life  nurtured  with  pious  care  by  her  father.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  costume  suited  to  her  woodland 
rambles.  She  wrore  a  sort  of  sombrero  hat,  with  a 
freshly  plucked  rose  in  its  band.  Her  gown  was 
of  Tyrolean  brevity,  revealing  more  than  her  neat 
boot  and  ankle.  Over  her  shoulder  was  strung  by 
•a  strap  a  case  for  her  wild  plants,  and  she  carried 
a  straight  light  ashen  rod,  armed  with  a  spud.  Over 
another  arm  was  a  reticule,  in  which,  truth  to  tell, 
were  the  bottles  of  sick  cottagers,  to  be  filled  in  her 
father's  dispensary,  at  the  vicarage. 

Mabel,  with  her  rapid,  comprehensive  glance, 
grouped  all  these  features  of  the  lovely  picture  at  once, 
and  kissed  her  with  a  warm  embrace. 

They  entered  the  vicarage,  where,  in  a  rapid  con- 
versation, Sir  Guy  told  his  god-daughter,  that,  with 
her  consent,  her  father  had  allowed  him  to  send  a 
•carriage  to  convey  her  to  Scarsdale  Tower,  to  be  his 
daughter's  guest  for  several  days.  Mabel  supported 
this  invitation  with  so  much  genuine  warmth,  that 
the  lesser  obstacles  of  surprise  and  minor  engage- 
ments were  gradually  set  aside,  and  Helen  yielded 
iierself  to  her  friends;  and,  after  half  an  hour's 
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conversation,  Sir  Guy  and  his  daughter  rode  away, 
leaving  their  intended  guest  to  make  the  needful 
preparations  for  her  visit. 

On  their  return  to  the  hall,  Mistress  Hannah  met 
Sir  Guy  and  his  daughter  at  the  entrance  from  the 
inner  court.  Her  custom  was  to  finish  the  farm  and 
household  work  before  her  early  dinner  at  two 
o'clock.  To  this  she  came  from  a  new  toilette. 
Her  eyes  brilliant  with  energy,  and  her  cheeks 
glowing  with  health,  contrasted  with  the  white  frilled 
cap  which  covered  her  head,  and  the  lappets  of  which 
were  fastened  under  her  chin.  She  wore  a  rich  silk 
gown,  which  was  closed  to  her  throat,  and,  over  this, 
a  handsome  light  Indian  shawl.  She  had  a  quaint, 
but  elegant  key  in  her  hand,  and  meeting  Sir  Guy 
with  a  curtsey,  she  reminded  him  that  it  was  his 
wish  that  his  daughter  should  visit  the  ancient  ward- 
robe of  the  house.  To  this  Mabel  eagerly  acceded, 
and,  without  changing  her  riding  dress,  she  ascended 
with  Mistress  Hannah,  and  threading  some  corridors, 
the  curious  key  gave  them  admission  to  a  long  room, 
lighted  by  an  oriel  from  the  court,  and  surrounded 
by  the  doors  of  extensive  wardrobes  panelled  in 
walnut. 

Here  Mistress  Hannah  pointed  out  to  Mabel  that 
on  the  inner  side  of  each  door  was  a  list,  in  a  neat 
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Italian  hand,  of  the  several  dresses  contained  in  each 
deep  cupboard.  The  name  of  the  ancestress  who  had 
worn  these  dresses  headed  the  list — and  some  of  the 
principal  fetes  or  ceremonies  at  which  she  had 
assisted  in  them.  In  one  or  two  there  was  also  a 
tablet  of  memoranda  (kept  probably  by  the  inten- 
dant)  of  the  outlay  on  the  costume.  As  serving  to 
throw  light  on  the  family  records,  with  which  his 
daughter  was  busied,  Sir  Guy  had  rightly  judged 
that  this  chamber  would  be  full  of  interest  to  MabeL 
She  spent  some  time  with  Mistress  Hannah  in  ex- 
amining the  contents  of  each  cupboard — in  gathering 
from  her  all  that  tradition  had  preserved  respecting 
the  history  of  each  ancestress.  Several  of  the  cos- 
tumes closely  corresponded  with  those  of  the  family 
portraits,  and  had  probably  been  preserved  on  that 
account.  Others  were  dresses  of  ceremony  at  mar- 
riages, at  court,  or  in  some  county  festival,  like  that 
of  the  Guild  at  Preston. 

On  either  side  of  the  oriel,  on  brackets,  stood  suits 
of  armour,  one  above  the  other.  Over  the  wardrobes 
hung  faded  banners,  and  in  the  corner  of  the  room 
were  reared  the  javelins  of  those  ancestors  who  had 
been  high  sheriffs  of  the  county.  Beneath  the  oriel 
lay  a  strong  oaken  chest  clasped  with  iron,  in  which 
lay  a  richly  damasked  suit  of  armour,  and  a  helmet 
with  a  faded  plume* 
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Mabel  lingered  in  this  room  till  the  twilight  be- 
came too  dim  for  further  inspection,  and  then, 
reluctantly,  retired  with  Mistress  Hannah. 

On  their  return  to  Scarsdale  Tower,  Sir  Guy 
found  letters  from  Lord  Peiidleborough  on  the  hall 
table,  apologizing  for  the  postponement  of  his  visit, 
.and  with  great  feeling,  stating  circumstances  which 
•rendered  this  unavoidable.  These  will  be  revealed 
•in  the  course  of  this  narrative. 

On  reading  the  letter,  Sir  Guy  drew  his  daughter's 
arm  within  his  own,  and  leading  her  to  his  room, 
:-they  had  a  long  and  earnest  conversation  as  to  her 
charming  visitor  from  the  vicarage.     Here  it  must 
suffice  to  say,  that  Sir  Guy  felt  compelled  to  disclose 
•to  his  daughter  some  passages  of  the  life  of  Helen 
Hollingsworth,  which  it  seemed  now  indispensable 
that  Mabel  should  know.     This  revelation  appeared 
to  move  to  their  depths  feelings  in  Mabel  usually 
.masked  by  her  highly  intellectual  cast  of  character, 
,and  by  manners  developed  in  years  of  personal  inter- 
course with  her  father  in  his  foreign  travels,  and 
with  the  most  select  society  of  the  diplomatic  and 
military    circles    of  the   capitals   of  Europe.     She 
came  from  her  father's  study,  with  eyes  reddened  by 

emotion,  and  cheeks  wet  with  tears  ;    beautiful  as 
* 

the  morning,  radiant  through  its  showers,  and  brush- 
ring  the  dew  with  its  sandals. 
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She  sought  her  boudoir,  conscious,  perhaps,  for 
the  first  time,  of  the  depth  of  that  well-spring  of 
emotion  and  affection,  which  waited  but  the  stroke 
of  the  rod  to  burst  forth  from  the  rock  of  her  un- 
conscious power. 

She  leaned  her  noble  brow  upon  her  delicate  hands, 
apparently  lost  in  thought  for  half  an  hour.  When 
she  changed  her  posture,  it  was  to  clasp  the  white 
and  jewelled  fingers,  and  to  lift  her  head,  and  raise 
her  beaming  eyes,  as  though  she  prayed  silently  for 
strength  to  meet  the  coming  trials  of  her  spirit. 

Somewhat  calmed,  though  still  disturbed,  she 
threw  back  the  dark  tresses  of  her  hair,  and  massing 
them  in  one  glorious  knot  at  the  back  of  the  head, 
she  bathed  her  face,  and  neck,  and  arms  with  ice- 
cold  water.  She  had  scarcely  rearranged  her  hair, 
with  the  help  of  a  beautiful  attendant,  who,  answering 
to  the  name  of  Alice,  entered  from  an  adjoining 
room,  when  the  subject  of  this  agitation  drove  into 
the  inner  court  in  the  carriage  which  had  been  sent 
to  the  vicarage.  Mabel  rushed  from  her  boudoir 
to  give  her  new  friend — "  the  heather-bell  of  Assheton 
moor " — the  welcome  of  a  heart  full  of  the  deepest 
sympathy  and  love. 

The  two  new  friends  were  soon  in  Helen's  room, 
with  Mabel's  arm  around  her  waist,  spending  the 
time,  ere  the  dressing  bell  should  interrupt  their 
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intercourse,  in  conversation,  broken  only  by  kisses, 
which  Mabel  at  intervals  imprinted  on  the  sweet 
cheeks  and  lips  of  her  lovely  guest. 

There  was,  apart  from  the  touching  traits  of  her 
character  and  history,  which  Sir  Guy  had  related  to 
his  daughter,  an  irresistible  attraction  in  Helen. 
Her  beauty  combined  simplicity  with  grace ;  ten- 
derness with  the  most  confiding  faith.  All  the 
quick  instincts  of  her  sex  were  adorned  with  rare 
accomplishments  almost  insensibly  derived  from 
her  father,  who  had  been  her  only  tutor ;  but  she 
had  no  sense  of  intellectual  power.  Her  smile, 
the  beaming  of  her  large  eyes,  the  faultless  grace  of 
her  expression  and  gestures,  inspired  you  at  once 
with  a  sense  of  an  exquisite  feminine  delicacy,  purity, 
and  truth.  The  force  of  her  character  lay  in  these 
qualities.  Mabel  appreciated  them  with  a  quick 
intelligence,  and  folded  the  beautiful  flower  to  her 
breast  to  cherish  and  protect,  with  a  consciousness  of 
a  greater  strength  and  a  higher  destiny. 

Their  conversation  had  glided  over  many  topics. 
"We  select  from  it  only  one  passage  illustrative  of 
what  will  subsequently  be  disclosed  in  these  pages — 

"  My  darling,"  said  Mabel,  "  you  have  much  to 
teach  me,  as  to  local  duties.  My  sweet  mother  died 
at  Cintra,  just  at  the  end  of  my  father's  campaign 
in  the  Peninsula.  I  was  but  an  infant.  For  a 
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while  I  was  in  the  tender  care  of  some  most 
Catholic  Sisters  of  Mercy.  In  the  brief  interval  of 
peace,  my  father  was  in  garrison  at  Gibraltar  and 
Malta,  and  I  was  always  with  him,  nurtured  by  pious 
And  accomplished  ladies.  He  was  at  Waterloo,  and 
afterwards  held  a  high  command  in  the  army  of 
occupation  of  France;  therefore  my  education  was 
for  many  years  conducted  in  the  family  of  a  Protes- 
tant pasteur  at  Paris,  aided  by  every  professor  whom 
a  most  lavish  father  could  bring  to  my  help.  Since 
that  time  I  have  travelled  for  some  years  with  Sir 
Guy  to  every  court  in  Europe." 

"How  different  a  lot  from  mine!"  said  Helen. 
"  I  have  had  no  other  tutor  than  my  father,  for  my 
dear  mother  died  when  I,  too,  was  a  child.  Papa 
has  taught  me  much  natural  history,  for  he  is  a 
sort  of  White  of  Selborne.  Don't  laugh !  I  can't 
play  or  sing  anything  but  psalms,  and  hymns,  and 
chants.  I  pray  you,  don't  think  me  a  pedant  I  papa 
has  taught  me  Latin  and  Italian;  he  knows  no 
French  or  German.  What  do  you  say  to  my 
having  a  poor  head  for  algebra  and  mathematics,  in 
which,  I  hear,  you  are  terrible  ;  so  papa  says." 

"  Oh,  but,  Nelly,  now  after  that  call  me  Mab — 
Sir  Guy  nicknames  me  Queen  Mab,  which  is,  you 
know,  libellous — Nelly,  my  familiar  spirit  whispers 
to  me  sundry  other  accomplishments,  very  becoming 
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iii  the  vicar's  daughter.  Sir  Guy  says  there  is  a 
dispensary  at  the  vicarage,  and  that  it  is  popularly 
believed  that  the  medicines  gain  a  tenfold  power 
from  certain  fairy  fingers  by  which  they  are  com- 
pounded." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  am  papa's  dispenser,  and  my  reticule 
conveys  his  physic  to  the  cottages  scattered  through 
the  cloughs  of  Assheton.  There  is  no  mystery  about 
that." 

"But  is  it  true  also  that  gruel,  and  beef-tea,  and 
possets,  and  sago  soups,  are  cooked  by  those  fairy 
fingers,  and  carried  by  Tummus  o'  Scarsdale  Yead 
to  the  cottagers  ?  " 

"  Why,  you  are  Queen  Mab  herself,"  said  Helen, 
with  a  merry  laugh.  "  Nobody  knows  that  but  papa, 
and  Tummus,  and  Sally  at  Assheton  Manor  House." 

"  But,  Nelly,  that  is  not  all  the  proof  that  Queen 
Mab  has  been  with  you.  The  fairy  whispers  that 
the  vicar  has  a  diligent  little  catechist  in  his  schools, 
and  a  charming  deaconess  in  the  evening  class,  where 
the  factory  girls  learn  to  sew,  and  a  sweet  scripture 
reader  to  the  sick  and  aged  females  of  his  flock." 

"Papa  has  taught  me  that  every  pure  spirit 
that  would  obtain  the  peace  which  passeth  knowledge 
in  this  troublous  world,  may  find  in  the  charities  of 
life,  and  in  prayer,  a  living  sense  of  Christ's  presence, 
which  is  even  a  foretaste  of  a  better  rest'* 

VOL.  i.  11 
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The  answer  to  the  angelic  simplicity  of  this  sweet 
utterance  was  a  sob  from  Mabel,  and  an  involuntary 
embrace  in  which  she  folded  her  beautiful  guest 
to  her  breast,  and  kissed  her  forehead.  Helen 
kissed  Mabel  in  return  ;  but  though  she  probably 
became  conscious  that  Mabel  knew  the  secret  of 
her  life,  she  maintained  unbroken  the  serenity  of 
her  tranquil  mind  and  manners. 

"  Oh,  dear  Helen,  nothing  has  ever  happened 
to  try  my  own  powers  of  self-control,  but  I  pray 
God  not  to  forget  the  lesson  which  your  life  can 
teach." 

"  And  if  you  are  to  be  the  Fairy  Queen  of  Scars- 
dale,  papa  will  show  you  how  you  and  old  Mr. 
Holte  can  do  much  to  make  your  reign  beneficent. 
He  wants  Sir  Guy  to  get  rid  of  some  of  excellent 
Mr.  Holte's  old-fashioned  notions,  to  put  ceilings  in 
the  bedrooms  of  all  the  farm-houses,  to  ventilate 
and  enlarge  the  cottages,  to  put  the  pigsties  at  a 
distance  from  them,  to  make  sewers,  regulations 
against  harbouring  pigeons  and  poultry  under  the 
roofs,  to  give  cottage-gardens,  and,  in  fact,  I  know 
not  what.  Papa  is  a  sad  revolutionist." 

"  Oh,  I  promise  you  to  have  an  early  conference 
with  the  vicar  and  Sir  Guy,  and  his  physician  will 
rout  all  the  old  world  notions  at  once.  We  will  in- 
augurate our  reign  in  Scarsdale  with  a  heather  bell 
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\ 
in  our  bonnet,  and  a  certain  vicar  for   our   prune 

minister.  But,  Nelly,  there's  the  bell  to  remind  us 
that  we  are  mortals  ;  and  if  we  would  feed,  not  like 
the  beasts  that  perish,  we  must  array  ourselves  for 
dinner,  though  the  lilies  of  the  valley  may,  after  all, 
excel  my  little  Solomon  in  her  glory." 

So,  with  a  smiling  adieu,  Mabel  left  her  guest, 
and  thoughtfully  sought  her  room. 

There  Alice,  while  she  dressed,  related  to  her  many 
charming  incidents  in  the  life  of  her  pretty  guest. 
It  became  evident  that  Alice  was  the  chief  source 
of  all  that  Mabel  had  heard  about  Helen's  inter- 
course with  the  poor.  Mabel  encouraged  her  in 
the  conversation,  and  Alice  seemed  to  have  an  in- 
terest at  least  as  deep  as  that  of  her  mistress  in 
these  occupations  of  the  vicar's  daughter. 


11—  2 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

THE  WEAVERS'  MEETING  IN  HAMILTON  QUARRIES. 

THE  summit  of  Hamilton — or  Hambleton,  as  it  is 
popularly  called — commands  an  extensive  landscape 
when  the  sun  has  sunk  westwards  so  as  to  mirror 
itself  in  a  bright  gleam  of  light  at  Morecambe  Bay, 
and  the  mouths  of  the  Wyre  and  the  Kibble  on  the 
sea,  distant  thirty  miles.  The  hills  of  the  Bleasedale 
Moor  in  the  forest  of  Bowland,  rising  to  a  level  line 
like  a  table  land,  hide  Morecambe  to  the  north  and 
west  of  the  Wyre,  but  the  horizon  shows  southwards 
a  silver  line  along  a  flat  coast.  This  plain  of  the 
Fylde  is,  on  the  south-western  side,  partly  hidden  by 
a  range  of  low  hills  lying  about  one-fourth  of  the 
distance  from  Hamilton.  They  stretch  from  Billinge 
to  the  Whalley  gorge,  whence  they  swell  into  the 
huge  form  of  Pendlehill,  lying  like  a  couchant  lion 
between  the  valleys  of  the  Ribble  and  the  Calder. 

In  front  of  Billinge,  Blackburn  obscures   with  a 
murky  dome  the  radiance  which  pierces  it  from  the 
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broad  estuary  of  the  Kibble.  Through  the  Whalley 
gap,  between  Billingtoii  and  Pendle,  the  rich  valley 
of  the  Kibble  is  seen  stretching  under  the  flank  of 
Longridge  to  the  smoke  of  Preston  on  the  remote 
plain.  A  practised  eye  may  point  out  the  site  of  the 
ruins  of  Whalley  Abbey — of  the  college  founded  by 
the  Jesuits  in  the  ancient  mansion  of  the  Sher- 
bornes,  and  name  a  series  of  swells  of  land  which 
intervene  between  the  northern  sweep  of  the  Kibble 
from  Clitheroe  to  Mitton,  and  the  distant  forest  of 
Bowland.  The  whole  landscape  is  like  a  sea  with 
vast  waves  from  800  to  2,500  feet  high,  and  deep 
intervening  valleys;  and  if  the  imagination  could 
conceive  it  to  be  heaving  with  some  great  cata- 
strophe in  the  eval  changes  of  our  earth,  with  the 
crash  of  the  climax  of  centuries  piercing  the  vault 
of  heaven  with  its  thunders,  the  beauty  and  the 
radiance  would  be  transformed  into  the  horrors  of 
the  consummation  of  all  things. 

Nearer  to  the  steepest  side  of  Hamilton  lie  the 
valleys  of  the  Brun,  Pendlewater,  and  Calder,  which 
pour  their  united  streams  through  the  gorge  at 
Whalley  into  the  Kibble.  In  fair  autumnal  weather 
— draperied  with  curtains  of  partial  mist,  almost 
golden  in  the  last  light  of  day — the  range  of  hills  in 
the  apparent  mid  distance  in  shadow,  and  the  rolling 
foreground  everywhere  partially  clouded  with  the 
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smoke  of  manufactories,  occasionally  grouped  in  dense 
villages,  or  in  large  towns, — tliis  scene  has  power  to 
move  the  imagination,  like  a  great  sea  of  awful  waves 
in  some  catastrophic  era  of  nature,  for  the  distance 
conceals  its  remains  of  ancient  forest  beauty. 

In  the  early  morning  the  eye  would  more  naturally 
turn  to  the  sun  rising  beyond  Boulsworth  over  the 
huge  waves  of  the  Yorkshire  moorlands.  Pennygent 
might  be  seen  in  the  extreme  distance  of  the  valley 
of  the  Pendlewater,  and  the  smoke  of  Burnley  would 
soon  blacken  the  air  with  its  cloud,  or  stretch  over 
the  highlands  before  the  wind,  blotting  out  the 
landscape. 

On  Sunday,  however,  the  furnace  of  the  steam- 
engine  is  rarely  fed ;  and  whoever  might  wish  his 
feelings  to  be  stirred  to  devotion  by  a  Sabbath  upon 
Hamilton,  would  not  find  the  beauty  of  the  scene 
dimmed  by  the  sulphurous  breath  of  toil. 

Such  was  the  scene  which  greeted  Oliver  and 
Barnabas  as  they  stood  on  the  summit  of  Hamilton 
before  sunrise.  The  brow  of  the  hill  is  lifted  some- 
what above  a  steep  scarp,  which  would  have  been 
a  precipice,  but  for  the  talus  which  has  fallen  in  we 
know  not  how  many  centuries,  from  the  edges  of 
the  strata  here  exposed  to  the  weather.  At  the 
highest  part  of  this  scarp  extensive  quarries  have,  in 
the  course  of  many  years,  been  made,  and  here  the 
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delegates  of  the  weavers  were  to  meet,  as  in  a  centre 
of  the  region  which  had  furnished  force  for  the 
recent  outbreak. 

On  their  way  across  the  moor,  they  had  been  twice 
asked  by  men,,  who  rose  from  hollows  in  the  fell, 
"  Nau,  fellies,  han  yo  gotten  t'  pass?"  To  which  they 
had  answered,  "  How  far  is  it  to  Hamilton  Quarry  ?  " 
— a  question  which  provoked  this  quaint  reply,  (S  Can 
yo  tell  me  how  fur  it  is  theere  and  back  again  ? " 
To  this  they  answered,  (:  Half  as  far  as  there."  The 
men  nodded  at  them,  in  token  that  they  might  go 
on.  As  they  descended  from  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
Jonah  Ingham  in  like  manner  rose  from  a  hollow  and 
joined  them. 

"  Our  chaps  are  mich  brokken  i'  sperit,"  he  said, 
<k  except  such  ne'er  do  weels  as  Silas.  Yo  munnot 
be  too  hard  upon  'em,  Meaustur  Oliver.  Spake 
koindly,  Barnabas,  in  thy  sarmon.  If  thon  gets  a 
howd  on  t'  chapel  goers,  an' t'  Sunday  schoo'  tachers, 
thou'lt  stop  Silas'  mouth,  an'  o  his  divilry.  He  has  it 
in  his  yed  as  Meaustur  Oliver  browt  t'  sodgers  on  us 
i'  Scarsdale  Clough,  an'  theer's  a  score  on  'em  as  taks 
his  word.  He  says  ut  yo,  Meaustur  Oliver,  'ull  bring 
t'  runners  on  us  to-day.  An  sure  enough,  if  t' 
runners  han  scent  o'  our  prachement,  an'  coom  up 
Hamilton,  Silas  an'  his  lot  will'n  be  red  wud  (mad 
with  wrath)." 
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66  But  you  have  scouts  out  on  all  sides  I  suppose  ?  " 
said  Oliver. 

"Ay,  ay,  sure  enough  we'st  know  when  t'  hun- 
ters are  afoot  five  miles  off;  bur  I  want  to  warn  yo  to 
keep  clear  o'  Silas  an'  his  gang.  Mark,  an'  oi,  an' 
aboon  twenty  moor  'ull  be  nigh  yo.  Dunnot  yo 
leave  me,  for  yon  Silas  is  a  divil  in  a  mon's  skin." 

6e  Thank  you,  Jonah,  for  the  warning.  I  will 
keep  with  you  and  Barnabas,  and  in  an  act  of  duty 
and  kindness  to  these  poor  men,  I  hope  I  may  put 
iny  trust  in  God." 

"  That's  o  reet.  I  reckon  yo  had  that  trust,  when 
yo  rode  dawn  Scarsdale,  an'  gave  Silas  yon  clowt 
o'  th7  yed  wi'  your  blackthorn,  as  he  has  na'  for- 
getten." 

Thus  speaking,  they  approached  the  edge  of  the 
scarp,  from  which  they  could,  by  a  circuitous  road, 
descend  into  the  quarries,  in  which  the  weavers* 
delegates  were  assembled. 

The  quarries  were  pierced  in  the  rocky  strata  of 
the  summit  of  the  scarp,  by  entrances,  divided 
partly  by  pillars  of  less  valuable  stone,  left  in  the 
working,  and  partly  by  heaps  of  debris.  These 
passed,  the  inner  chambers  somewhat  expanded  into 
areas,  surrounded  by  high  walls  of  solid  rock.  In 
one  of  these,  about  four  hundred  men  had  gathered, 
and  were  resting  after  a  long  night -walk;  some- 
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eating  a  scanty  breakfast  of  bread  and  cheese,  some 
stretched  at  length  on  the  heaps  of  stone,  some 
with  an  open  hymnbook  or  Bible  on  their  knees. 
As  Jonah  approached  with  Oliver  and  Barnabas, 
there  was  a  movement  in  this  assemblage.  He  led 
them  by  a  path  behind  a  blacksmith's  hut,  in  which 
tools  were  sharpened,  to  a  ledge  somewhat  raised 
above  the  crowd.  Here  they  found  about  a  dozen 
men  awaiting  them,  and  Jonah  whispered  that  he 
could  depend  on  all  these  men,  and  on  about  twenty 
standing  in  front  of  the  ledge,  or  near  the  black- 
smith's shop,  so  as  to  guard  the  entrance  to  the 
platform. 

A  general  quiet  prevailed.  There  seemed  to  be  a 
decent  sense  of  the  order  which  an  assemblage  for 
public  worship  ought  to  observe.  All  were  therefore 
soon  settled  in  their  places,  and  attentive  to  what 
Barnabas  should  direct.  He  gave  out  a  hymn, 
which  they  sang  in  the  loud,  earnest  fashion  of  the 
district.  Then  followed  a  prayer,  brief  and  solemn. 
Then  he  read  the  chapter  from  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Matthew  describing  the  Temptation  of  our  Saviour 
in  the  wilderness.  Then  a  few  other  verses  of  a 
hymn.  The  invocation  of  prayer  and  offering  of 
praise  ended,  Barnabas,  supporting  his  lean  and 
crippled  frame  upon  his  walking-staff,  addressed  them 
in  these  words  : — 
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"  My  brethren,  not  a  few  of  you  are  admitted  mem- 
bers of  congregations  ;  perhaps  there  may  be  here 
some  methodist  class-leaders  ;  I  know  there  are 
several  Sunday-school  teachers.  There  are  many,  I 
fear,  that  have  nothing  to  do  with  church  or  con- 
gregation; some  who  have  no  thought  about  re- 
ligion ;  some  who  disbelieve ;  some  who  scoff.  But 
here  you  all  sit  decently,  and  some  reverently,  before 
me.  Those  who  are  careless  or  infidel  will  let  the 
pious  have  their  own  way.  We  are  come  to  Hamil- 
ton to  worship  God,  and  to  take  counsel  together  as 
brethren.  We  are  all  poor ;  we  all  labour  with  our 
hands ;  and  the  labour  that  wastes  our  frames,  and 
consumes  our  life,  barely  earns  our  daily  bread.  I 
am  a  cobbler  and  a  clogger,  as  well  as  a  school- 
master and  a  sign  painter  and  a  preacher ;  you  are 
chiefly  weavers. 

"  Now  listen  to  me.  There  was  a  poor  man  once 
upon  earth,  the  son  of  a  carpenter,  worse  off  than 
any  of  us,  for  He  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head. 
He  was  tempted  in  all  points,  like  as  we  are ;  He  was 
emphatically  called  the  Son  of  Man.  Intensely 
human,  for  He  died;  but  so  divine,  that  He  was  called 
the  Son  of  God — the  well-beloved  Son  whom  we 
should  hear  ;  yet  He  was  not  like  us  ;  He  was  with- 
out sin.  Try  to  think  of  Him  with  great  reverence 
and  love,  while  I  strive  to  bring  before  you  His 
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human  nature.  How  can  I  do  this?  I  have  no 
power  to  make  you  think  and  feel  as  the  Jews 
did  when  they  heard  His  teaching,  and  saw  His 
miracles,  and  said,  '  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph 
and  Mary,  and  are  not  his  brothers  and  sisters 
among  us  ? '  But  let  us  pray  to  God  to  preserve  us 
from  the  sin  of  irreverence,  while  we  think  of  this 
persecuted,  outcast,  sinless  man,  as  though  He  lived 
among  us. 

"  Can  you  think  reverently  of  the  Christ — the  Son 
of  Man — as  though  his  mother  had  been  espoused  to 
a  weaver  in  these  forests,  and  that  on  some  journey 
he  had  been  born  in  a  barn,  by  the  wayside,  in  one 
of  our  valleys?  The  carpenter  Joseph,  and  his 
espoused  wife  Mary,  were  probably  as  poor  as  you. 
From  the  time  that  the  Son  of  Man  began  His  teach- 
ing, He  had  nowhere  to  lay  His  head — no  home,  no 
refuge.  He  knew  the  hills  of  Moab,  the  sea  of 
Tiberias,  the  tombs  haunted  by  the  demoniacs  and 
lepers,  the  huts  of  the  fishermen  of  Galilee,  the 
•desert  in  which  St.  John  taught  the  doctrine  of 
repentance  and  change  of  life,  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan  where  He  was  baptized,  Jacob's  well  in 
Samaria,  the  Hill  of  Transfiguration,  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  the  streets  of 
the  cities,  and  the  courts  of  the  Temple.  He  sat 
at  meat  with  publicans  and  sinners.  At  the  Phari- 
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see's  table  the  Magdalen  anointed  him  for  his 
burial,  washed  his  feet  with  her  tears,  and  wiped 
them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head.  He  came  to  the 
lost,  and  they  knew  their  Saviour.  The  whole,  He 
said,  need  not  a  physician,  but  they  that  are  sick. 
That  He  was  more  than  man,  seemed  to  be  shown 
chiefly  in  the  divine  love  which  shared  the  lot  of  the 
most  wretched,  and  stretched  the  hand  to  the  lost. 

"  Now,  if  Christ  had  come  in  our  time — if  He  were 
here  now — if  Mary,  the  mother  of  Christ,  were  the 
espoused  wife  of  a  weaver  in  this  forest — if  the 
moorlands  of  this  dark  range  of  border-land  were 
his  desert— if  from  this  hill  He  had  delivered  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount — if  in  some  meeting-house 
in  our  towns  the  sick  man  had  been  let  down 
through  the  roof — if  in  one  of  our  market-places. 
He  had  told  an  impotent  man  to  take  up  his  bed  and 
walk — if  He  had  asked  us  '  Whether  is  it  easier  to 
say,  Thy  sins  be  forgiven  thee,  or  to  say,  Take  up 
thy  bed  and  walk  ?  ' — if  He  had  spoken  to  some  of  us 
the  awful  admonition,  (  Go  and  sin  no  more,  lest  a 
worse  thing  befall  thee  ' — or  had  said  to  some  of  us 
penitents,  '  Neither  do  I  condemn  thee  ; ' — ask  your- 
selves this  solemn  question :  Would  you  have  cru- 
cified Him  ? 

"  After  all  the  preparation  of  this  nigh  two  thou- 
sand years  of  the  teaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ, 
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you  think  not.  But  if  you  would  not  have  nailed 
Him  on  a  cross,  or  hung  Him  on  a  tree,  could  you 
do  the  work  of  a  true  disciple  ? 

"  Do  not  some  of  you  deny  Him  like  Peter  ?  Do 
:not  many  of  you  ask  to  put  your  hand  into  His 
side,  and  your  fingers  into  the  print  of  the  nails,  like 
St.  Thomas,  before  you  believe.  Is  there  any  man 
here  who  would  to  the  letter  take  up  his  cross,  bear 
the  stripes  and  mockings  of  the  ascent  of  Calvary, 
the  long  agony  on  the  tree,  and  die,  apparently 
deserted  of  God  and  man,  rather  than  deny  Christ? 

"  Let  us  again  suppose  that  He  was  now  here — 
that  this  wide  waste  of  Hamilton  Moor  was  the 
desert  of  the  Temptation — that  the  spirit  of  evil,  in 
some  awful  visible  form,  approached  the  Son  of  Man, 
after  forty  days  of  fast  on  this  solitary  waste,  and 
whispered  to  Him  the  temptation,  f  If  thou  be  indeed 
the  Son  of  God,  command  these  stones  that  they 
be  made  bread.'  Think  that  He  had  seen  no  human 
form — heard  no  human  voice — been  face  to  face 
with  what  we  call  nature,  which  is  the  garment  of 
God — that  He  was  fainting  with  the  searching  of 
His  conscience,  with  prayers,  and  a  long  fast — de- 
spised and  rejected  of  men,  a  man  of  sorrows,  and 
acquainted  with  grief — one  who  had  f  borne  our 
griefs  and  carried  our  sorrows,'  yet  we  did  esteem 
Him  stricken,  smitten  of  God,  and  afflicted.  The 
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tempter  whispered,  when  He  was  thus  worn,  for- 
saken, and  perishing  of  hunger,  e  If  thou  be  the 
Son  of  God,  command  these  stones  that  they  be 
made  bread.' 

"  Now,  if  you  could  carry  the  cross  up  the  hill 
of  Calvary — could  follow  the  steps  of  the  malefactors 
— receive  their  stripes,  and  the  mocking  and  hooting 
of  the  rabble,  and  then  die  in  agony  for  the  faith 
of  Christ,  could  you  answer  the  tempter  as  this- 
Holy  One  did,  6  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone, 
but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth 
of  God.' 

"  We  are  told  that  '  He  was  tempted  in  every 
point  like  as  we  are,  yet  without  sin.'  Was  this,, 
then,  a  temptation  which  the  Son  of  God  only  could 
suffer,  or  is  it  common  to  us  ? 

"  We  have  none  of  us  power  to  convert  these  stones 
into  bread.  With  reverence  be  it  spoken,  I,  your 
poor  teacher  011  this  wild  hill,  cannot  bid  the  deacons, 
divide  the  loaves  and  fishes  among  this  congregation,, 
and  having  fed  you,  find  that  the  fragments  exceed 
manifold  our  store.  How  then  can  the  tempter 
speak  to  us  poor  weavers  and  workers  as  he  spoke 
to  Christ,  tempting  us  as  He  was  tempted?  I  will 
tell  you. 

"  The  Evil  One  suggested  to  the  Christ  that  He 
should  use  His  miraculous  gifts,  which  were  one  of 
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the  signs  of  His  divine  mission,  to  satisfy  His  natural 
wants — that  He  should  degrade  the  divine  in  them 
to  the  service  of  the  merely  human.  Now  we  may 
commit  that  sin  in  a  degree. 

"  You  have  most  of  you  been  half  starved  of  late ; 
you  have  suffered  the  gnawings  of  unsatisfied  hunger ; 
you  have  lived  on  coarse  and  scanty  food,  and  have 
worked  long  hours,  with  failing  strength  and  wasted 
frames.  \Yorse  than  all,  you  have  seen  your  wives 
grow  pale  and  thin  with  toil  and  fasting.  Your 
children  cry  for  food  which  you  could  not  give,  and 
totter  with  weakness,  if  they  did  not  pine  and  die 
before  your  eyes. 

"Do  you  think  the  spirit  of  evil  has  left  these 
moors?  If  he  could  dare  to  whisper  a  temptation 
to  that  Holy  One,  has  he  been  in  none  of  your 
cottages  ?  You  have  not  the  power  to  convert  stones 
into  bread ;  but  might  he  not  whisper,  Shall  thy 
wife  and  little  ones  perish  before  thine  eyes  ?  Hast 
thou  no  hands  to  pilfer  ? — no  courage  to  rob  ? — no  wild 
sense  of  justice  to  revenge  their  death  ?  Shall  the 
master  live  in  comfort,  if  not  luxury,  and  the  weaver 
pine  to  death,  clemmed  in  his  lonely  hut  on  the 
moor  ?  Art  thou  a  man  ?  Rise,  strike  for  thy  life ; 
smite  the  oppressor ;  revenge  the  innocent ;  perish, 
if  need  be,  for  thy  flesh  and  blood  ! 

"Now  let  us  think  of  this  Holy  One,  still  with 
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deep  reverence  and  love.  But  if  He  had  been  a 
weaver — if  this  temptation  had  come  to  Him,  not 
on  this  wide  waste  of  Hamilton  Moor,  but  in  some 
cottage  in  Pendle  Forest, — may  we  reverently  think 
of  Mary  the  mother,  pallid,  and  trembling  with 
want, — of  Joseph  her  husband,  bowed  with  age 
and  toil,  spare  and  wan  with  starvation, — of  a 
sister  perishing  with  consumption — a  brother  worn 
out  with  work,  sixteen  hours  in  the  day.  No  weft 
or  warp  from  the  master ;  no  money,  no  credit, 
no  food ;  the  household  goods  seized  for  rent ;  to  be 
driven  forth  in  some  storm,  to  perish  on  the  moor, 
the  probable  fate  of  all,  if  they  shrank  from  the 
dreary  workhouse  of  the  town ;  and  that  in  this 
crisis  of  suffering  the  tempter  came  to  the  rifled 
house  and  starving  family,  and  said  to  the  Christ, 
(  Why  perish  ye  ?  Hast  Thou  no  love  for  Thy 
mother,  none  for  Thy  kindred  ?  Is  the  divinest  part 
of  Thy  nature  dead  ?  Wilt  Thou  adventure  nothing 
for  them?  Hast  Thou  no  power  of  self-sacrifice 
for  Thy  fellow  workers?  Up,  dastard,  strike  ere 
Thou  die  !  Smite  the  oppressor,  ere  he  enrich  himself 
from  the  life-blood  of  these  perishing  weavers ; 
destroy  his  machinery ;  avert  the  ruin  of  thy  family 
and  race.  The  power  of  a  self-sacrificing  love  and 
of  a  just  wrath  shall  make  bread  of  these  stones ! 
The  cottage  loom  shall  triumph'  over  the  factory.' 
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"  Now,  weavers  and  friends,  have  I  fairly  stated  the 
case?     If  the  Son  of  Man   had  been   among  you 
last  week,  how  would  He  have  answered  the  tempter  ? 
Even  as  He  did  in  the  wilderness  of  Moab  :     *  Man 
•shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every   word 
that  proceedeth   out   of  the   mouth   of   God.'      At 
another  time  He  said,  6 1  have  food  to  eat  that  ye 
know  not  of.'     There  is  a  food  which  has  fed  the 
spirits   of  men   in   the  worst   straits   of  want,   op- 
pression, prisons,  scourgings,  death.      There  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  bread  of  life.     Christ  said  that  He 
that    should  eat   of  this   bread    should  never   die. 
But  in  all  this  is  contained  another  truth, — that  life 
is  not  this  mortal  life  before  the  grave,  but  is  that 
immortal  life  of  which   death   is   the   gate.      Here 
we  are,  dying  daily.      '  Awake,  tliou  that  sleepest, 
and  Christ  shall  give  thee  light.'     The  word  that 
proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of  God  is  this,  e  That 
God  hath  given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in 
His  Son.'     Perfect  faith  in  this  word  of  God  would 
have  enabled  you  to  resist  the  tempter.     You  were 
not  required  to  suffer  a  martyrdom  of  fire,  or  cruci- 
fixion,  but  to  preserve  the  patience  of  the  Saints. 
Ye  should  have  said  to  the  tempter,  f  Man  cannot  take 
from  us  the  bread  of  life  which   proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  God.     We  have  food  to  eat  that  thou 
knowest  not  of.     We  may  die  in  a  night  of  want  and 
YOL.  i.  12 
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woe;  but  we  shall  awake,  and  Christ  will  give  us- 
light.  Ye  have  power  to  kill  the  body,  but  God  hath 
given  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  His  Son/ 

"  Now  you  did  not  make  this  answer.  Nay,  some 
of  you  the  tempter  found  desperate,  ready  to  his 
hand.  He  came  at  midnight  to  your  bedside  and 
whispered,  e  Thy  scant  wage  will  not  buy  bread  for 
thy  sick  wife  and  little  ones  who  lie  at  thy  side,  yet 
thy  master  fined  thee  for  faults  in  thy  piece.'  To 
another  he  said,  e  Thou  wast  "  bagged  at  the  mill," 
because  thou  wast  weak  and  clumsy  at  thy  work- 
Thou  tookest  a  secret  revenge,  and  hast  been  dogged 
by  the  constables,  and  wilt  end  thy  days  in  gaol.'  To 
a  third  he  muttered,  'Where  is  thy  sister?  Hast 
thou  seen  her  of  late  ?  I  saw  her  at  midnight  in  the 
streets  of  Manchester.  Who  did  thee  this  wrong  ? ' 
To  a  fourth,  the  foul  fiend  lied  in  this  fashion, f  Thou 
sportedst  with  the  master's  sons  in  the  clough  when 
thou  wast  a  lad.  Have  they  any  right  to  ride  horses- 
and  wear  better  clothes,  while  thou,  in  rags  and 
want,  wearest  out  thy  life  in  toil  ?  '  He  has  been  with 
you  all.  With  devilish  mutterings — with  mocking  leer 
— with  malignant  hatred  envenoming  your  hearts. 
You  had  no  strength — poor,  stricken,  perishing  men 
— to  affront  the  armed  force  of  the  law.  But  the 
fiend  pierced  your  hearts  with  his  viperous  fang,  and 
drove  you  on  your  fate.  Your  true  strength  was- 
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in  meekness,  gentleness,  patience ;  and  you  rose, 
in  the  frenzy  of  a  devilish  suggestion,  and  rushed  on 
the  bayonet  and  the  sword.  You  might  have  met 
peaceably,  to  tell  the  King  and  the  Parliament  what 
you  suffered — to  ask  for  help  to  pass  the  bridge  over 
this  gulf,  from  the  cottage  loom  to  the  iron  weaver 
in  the  factory.  But  no ;  you  were  wiser  than  the 
King  in  council — more  resolute  than  the  law  armed 
from  top  to  toe — stronger  than  fate.  The  iron 
weaver,  who  is  a  worker  of  God,  and  not  of  man, 
was  your  enemy,  and,  by  a  temptation  of  the  devil, 
you  rushed  upon  the  iron  weaver,  and  are  broken  like 
a  naked  churl  before  the  steel  mace  of  an  armed  man. 
"  Now,  I  am  a  poor  worker  like  you.  I  have  tried 
to  think  what  the  Son  of  Mary,  the  espoused  wife  of 
the  carpenter  Joseph,  would  have  done,  if  He  had 
been  in  a  like  strait.  My  brethren,  if  the  tempter 
had  thus  tried  Him,  He  would  have  conquered  in  a 
cottage  in  the  forest  of  Pendle,  as  He  did  in  the 
fast  of  forty  days  in  the  desert,  when  He  answered, 
6  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone,  but 
by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of  the  mouth  of 
God.' " 

This  discourse  had  been  broken  in  the  early  part, 
by  such  murmurs  of  approbation,  groans  of  distress, 
and  exclamations  of  exultation  as  are  encouraged  in 
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some  metliodist  congregations — a  method  ridiculous 
to  the  thoughtless,  and  certainly  liable  to  the  most 
grievous  abuse;  but  not,  perhaps,  without  its  uses 
among  an  unlettered,  rude,  and  emotional  class. 

When  the  teacher  described  the  condition  of  the 
weaver's  starving  family,  and  placed  before  his  audi- 
ence the  motives  of  their  outbreak  as  a  suggestion  of 
the  Evil  One,  a  general  groan  of  horror  broke  from 
half  the  throng,  while  some  fierce  spirits  started  to 
their  feet  as  if  to  protest,  and  to  repel  an  outrage. 

Barnabas  had  therefore  again  placed  before  them 
the  image  of  the  Christ  in  his  own  mother's  house- 
hold, gazing  on  the  suffering  and  approaching  death 
of  his  kindred.  There  was  a  deep  stillness — then 
some  burst  into  tears — others  sobbed  aloud.  Then 
followed  the  interpretation  of  the  answer  of  Christ 
in  the  temptation,  uttered  as  though  he  had  been  a 
weaver.  They  gazed  upwards  with  amazement, 
with  streaming  eyes  and  pallid  faces. 

Having  secured  thus  the  convictions  of  the  reli- 
gious minded,  and  carried  their  emotions  with  him, 
Barnabas  changed  his  tone  to  one  of  deep  and 
solemn  commiseration,  while  he  described  the  temp- 
tations of  the  most  malignant  and  truculent  in  the 
body  of  desperate  men,  who  formed  a  small  minority 
of  his  congregation. 

At  each  description  some  conscience-stricken  man 
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sprang  to  his  feet.  Silas  Whitaker,  brandishing  a 
club,  cried  out, — 

"  Spake  out,  methody,  dost  thee  mean  me  ?  " 

But  he  shrank  back  quelled  and  mute  from  the 
gaze  of  disapprobation  with  which  the  great  majority 
regarded  him. 

Then  Barnabas  soon  brought  his  discourse  to  a 
close,  amidst  tears  and  groans  of  contrition  from  his 
perplexed  and  famine-worn  audience. 

There  was  only  a  brief  pause  ere  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  hymn,  which  he  read  aloud,  and  then  gave 
out,  verse  by  verse,  to  be  sung  by  the  throng,  thus 
giving  their  convictions  and  emotions  a  means  of 
fervent  expression. 

"  The  night  was  dark,  the  cot  was  still, 

The  weaver  had  forgot  to  pray; 
His  child  was  dead,  his  wife  was  ill — 
No  wage,  no  work,  no  bread  had  they. 

"  A  thing,  that  seemed  his  spirit  nigh, 
Muttered  like  Satan,  ere  he  slept: 
*  Thy  daughters,  sons,  and  wife  shall  die, 
Thy  dastard  self  alone  be  left. 

'"Thou  hast  no  love — thou  seest  them  pine, 

Sicken  and  perish,  one  by  one; 
But  think  !  what  fate  will  soon  be  thine, 
When  they  are  dead,  and  thou  alone  ! 

" '  God's  glad  sun  ripens  plains  of  corn, 

Great  herds  on  fat  green  pastures  feed; 
Then  why  all  starve,  and  die  forlorn, 
To  swell  the  hoard  of  selfish  greed? 
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"'Up,  starveling!  seize  the  baker's  store, 

The  mansion  rifle — storm  the  mill; 
Let  iron  weavers  steal  no  more 

Thy  work,  and  bid  thy  loom  be  still.' 

"  But  he  to  whom  the  fiend  thus  spake 

Rose  from  his  bed  and  knelt  in  prayer; 
And,  as  he  prayed,  the  darkness  brake — 
A  form  of  living  light  stood  there. 

"  « I  am  the  Bread  of  Life,'  He  said  ; 

4  Feed  but  on  Me— thou  ne'er  shalt  die; 
The  living  without  Me  are  dead, 
The  dead  with  Me  to  life  are  nigh.'  " 

This  hymn  was  sung  in  the  full  loud  chorus  of 
Lancashire  workmen,  so  that  the  sound  welled  forth 
from  the  abrupt  walls  of  the  deep  quarries  like  a 
great  river  suddenly  born.  While  the  men  still 
stood,  Barnabas  stretched  forth  his  arms  and  spoke 
the  Apostolic  benediction.  Then  they  gradually  sat 
down  again,  and  a  pause  of  silence  occurred. 

After  a  considerable  interval  Barnabas  again  rose 
and  said, — 

ff  My  poor  fellow  workers,  we  have  been  engaged 
in  solemn  acts  of  prayer  and  praise  to  Almighty 
God,  and  in  striving  to  learn  from  the  teaching  of 
his  holy  Word.  The  Scripture  saith  that  God  is 
Love.  Our  Saviour  taught  that  to  f  love  the  Lord 
thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  mind,'  is  the  first  and  great  com- 
mandment. And  the  second  is  like  unto  it :  e  Thou 
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slialt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thyself.  On  these  two 
commandments  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets.' 
If,  then,  our  worship  has  not  been  a  mockery, 
let  us  act  upon  this  law  of  love.  Now,  the  son  of 
one  of  the  factory  masters  is  here  to-day  with  me 
and  Jonah,  to  see  if  something  cannot  be  done  to 
bring  about  peace.  I  would  have  you  show  your 
own  good  will  by  putting  him  in  the  chair,  if  he  will 
take  it." 

As  soon  as  Barnabas  had  ceased,  Jonah  Ingham 
rose  and  said, — 

"  T'  committee  o'  th'  delegates  han  gien  Meaustur 
Oliver  Holte  t'  pass  fur  t'  coom  here  wi'  me  an' 
Barnabas,  reckoning  he  wur  a  gradely  young  mon 
as  has  towt  i'  t'  Sunday  schoo'  when  he  were  a  lad, 
an'  allays  is  ready  to  help  a  poor  chap  in  a  scrape — 
a  straightforrad  lad,  whose  feythur's  not  t'  worst 
o'  th'  meausturs,  and  who  has  a  deal  o'  book-laming, 
an'  has  seen  foreign  parts,  an'  can  help  us  in  council, 
an'  say  a  good  word  for  us  wi'  great  folk.  Oi'm 
o'  Barnabas'  moind.  Let's  put  Meaustur  Oliver  in 
t'  cheer." 

Silas  Whitaker,  who  had  started  to  his  legs  when 
Jonah  Ingham  rose,  had  with  difficulty  restrained 
the  vehement  impulse  of  irregular  passion,  and,  as 
soon  as  Jonah  ceased,  broke  out  as  follows, — 

"Jonah  Ingham,  tha'rt  not  hafe  a  waver — tha'  wur 
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clean  again' t'  loom-breaking — tha'  should  howd  thy 
tongue — we'rn  loom-breakers,  not  psalm-singers,  an' 
methodys,  an'  we'n  lia'  nowt  to  do  wi'  t'  flesh  and 
blood  of  tyrants,  and  meausturs,  as  starven  us  to  fill 
their  own  bellies.  Nau,  will  yon  fellie  as  rode  us 
o  dawn  as  if  we'dn  been  nowt  bur  thistles,  tak'  his 
bible- oath  as  he  did  na  fot  t'  sodgers  to  cut  us  o  to 
mince-meat  ?  " 

About  twenty  fierce-looking  desperate  men  se- 
conded this  inquiry  by  their  threatening  gestures 
and  murmurs.  The  majority  of  the  assembly  turned 
upon  Silas  and  his  confederates  a  patient  gaze,  but 
gave  no  sign  of  approbation.  Jonah  replied, — 

"  If  oi  thowt  we  wur'n  o  wrang  i'  this  loom- 
breaking,  oi  spoke  my  moind  like  a  mon.  Bur  oi 
did  not  slink  out  on  it  like  a  coward.  Oi  bethowt 
me,  as  oi  might  keep  such  chaps  as  thee,  Silas,  fro' 
knocking  a  meaustur  i'  th'  yed,  and  fro'  brunning 
heauses  an'  mills,  an'  doing  o'  mack  o'  random  wark. 
So  yo  seen  I  put  my  own  neck  in  danger  as  weel  as- 
yo,  though  eaur  aims  were  different.  Now  Meaustur 
Oliver  rode  deawn  t'  clough  to  get  t'  squire's  dowter 
clear  o'  our  wark.  Oi've  axed  him  whether  he  took 
ony  message  to  th'  sodgers,  an'  he's  as  clear  on  it  as 
a  choilt  unborn.  Nau,  what  seyn  yo,  win  yo  ha' 
Meaustur  Oliver  i'  th'  cheer  ?  " 

Several  of  the  more  moderate   cried  out  at  once,,, 
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and  loudly,  "  Aye ; "  and  Silas  and  his  party, 
"No." 

<e  Show  your  honds,  then,"  said  Jonah.  "  Those 
as  are  for  ?  "  More  than  three-fourths  of  the  assembly 
held  up  their  hands.  "  Those  as  are  again'  ?  "  About 
twenty  hands  near  Silas  Whitaker  were  held  up. 
Jonah  therefore  turned  to  Oliver,  and  motioned  to 
him  to  take  the  chair. 

Oliver  then  came  forward,  and  was  received  with 
a  kindly  murmur  of  approbation  from  the  majority 
of  those  present. 

"  My  friends  and  neighbours,"  he  said,  "  let  me 
first  set  you  right  as  to  the  exact  facts  of  what 
occurred  in  Scarsdale  Clough.  I  was  ready  with 
Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  to  defend  the  Eagle  Mill,  because 
I  thought  you  were  wrong  in  trying  to  break  my 
father's  looms.  I  knew  also  that  Sir  Guy  intended 
to  bring  two  troops  of  yeomanry  upon  any  men  who 
might  attack  his  mill,  and  I  saw  him  give  the  orders 
at  Scarsdale  for  these  movements  of  the  horse 
soldiers.  I  rode  with  Sir  Guy  to  the  mill ;  but 
while  there,  watching  the  advance  of  the  great 
body  which  Jonah  Ingham  led,  I  saw  Sir  Guy 
Scarsdale's  daughter  far  down  the  valley ;  and  as  she 
is  a  stranger  in  this  country,  I  knew  she  would  soon 
be  enclosed  between  parties  of  your  people  and  two 
troops  of  yeomanry,  and  would  be  in  great  danger. 
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Though  I  thought  you  would  be  very  angry  with 
me  if  you  knew  me,  I  rode  down  the  clough  to  get 
this  young  lady  out  of  this  great  peril ;  and  if  Silas 
Whitaker  had  not  recognized  me,  and  cried  out, 
*  This  is  the  heir,  let  us  kill  him,'  no  one  would 
have  been  the  worse  for  my  ride.  You  wished  no 
harm  to  this  young  lady;  but  I  could  not  tell  you 
what  my  object  was.  So  I  had  nothing  for  it  but 
to  give  Silas  a  smart  blow  with  my  blackthorn 
across  his  head,  when  he  attacked  me,  and  to  get 
through,  pell  mell,  as  well  as  I  could." 

There  was  a  murmur  of  approbation  at  this  state- 
ment, which  increased  as  Oliver  added, — 

"We  leaped  the  fences  into  Scarsdale  woods 
before  the  soldiers  came  up,  and  saw  them  ride  up 
the  valley  from  the  top  of  the  Briercliffe. 

"  Now,  I  have  told  you  flatly,  and  without  beating 
about  the  bush,  that  I  thought  you  wrong  in  break- 
ing these  power-looms.  I  have  said  more,  and  you 
have  heard  me  say  it  patiently.  I  said  that  I  was 
ready  in  Scarsdale  mill  to  defend  Sir  Guy's  property 
and  my  father's  looms.  If  you  will  still  be  patient 
with  me  I  will  tell  you  why." 

Here  Oliver  paused,  and,  perceiving  this,  a 
merry-looking  man,  with  a  fat  face,  rose  in  the 
throng,  and  said, — 

"  I  seed  this  young  chap  ride  down  t'  clough,  an' 
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he  knocked  me  dawn  like  a  nine-pin;  but  we  o 
known  as  when  there's  a  lass  i'  t'  case,  we'rn  o  as 
brave  as  Nelson.  Let's  year  him,  chaps ;  he's  a 
gradely  outspoken  lad." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  assent,  which 
Silas  and  his  party  in  vain  tried  to  stem. 

"  Well  then,  my  men,  if  you  will  hear  me,  I  will 
tell  you  where  we  differ.  I  have  been  with  Sir  Guy 
in  all  parts  of  Europe,  in  part  of  Africa,  and  of 
Asia.  All  these  countries  have,  till  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years,  clothed  themselves  from  the  work 
of  their  own  looms.  They  have  often  a  better  cli- 
mate, and  the  people  require  less  food  than  you  do. 
What  would  starve  you  would  keep  them  in  com- 
fort. Now  they  generally  mix  their  weaving  with 
the  working  of  small  farms.  They  clothe  the  family 
from  the  loom,  and  feed  it  from  the  farm.  But  the 
farm  would  very  often  produce  twice  as  much  food, 
if  it  were  better  tilled,  had  better  stock,  and  a  freer 
and  wider  market  to  encourage  the  farmer.  He  has 
very  bad  roads.  If  he  grows  more  stuff  than  his 
family  and  cattle  consume,  he  can  sell  it  nowhere 
but  at  the  next  market  town;  and  between  that 
town  and  the  chief  town  of  the  country  a  long  dis- 
tance of  very  bad  roads  prevents  the  carriage  of 
farm-produce  to  a  better  market.  The  price  of 
corn,  therefore,  differs  very  much  in  separate  parts 
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of  the  same  country.  A  farmer  has  no  price  but 
that  of  his  market-town.  He  is  discouraged;  he 
goes  on  clothing  his  family  hy  the  loom,  feeding 
them  from  the  farm. 

"  Now,  I  said  that  these  farms  would  produce  much 
more  corn  and  cattle.  If  we  could  have  their  corn 
and  stock,  and  they  could  take  our  cloth,  we  should 
have  more  work  and  bread  and  meat,  and  they  more 
clothing  and  produce.  How  is  that  to  be  done? 
They  can  weave  in  the  hand-loom  more  cheaply 
than  you,  for  they  live  on  their  farms ;  but  if  we 
could  buy  their  corn  with  cloth,  they  would  leave 
the  loom  for  the  farm,  and  raise  more  corn  to  get 
the  cloth. 

"  There  is  only  one  way  in  which  this  can  be 
done,  and  assuredly  it  is  God's  way.  He  has  given 
us  coal  and  iron.  We  have  long  been  prosperous ; 
and  though  you  are  poor,  we  are  a  rich  nation. 
We  have  steam-ships;  we  can  afford  to  build  fac- 
tories, and  fill  them  with  iron  looms,  worked  by 
steam.  By  these  means  we  can  make  and  carry 
our  cloth  to  the  houses  of  these  poor  farmers  all 
over  the  world,  and  bring  home  their  corn.  We 
shall  soon  get  rid  of  some  old  laws  that  interfere 
with  this  exchange.  Now  all  this  will  happen  as 
certainly  as  that  the  sun  wrhich  has  risen  over 
Boulsworth  will  set  between  Billinge  and  the  Kibble. 
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*e  The  effect  of  this  on  you  will  be  that  many  more 
weavers  will  be  wanted  to  watch  the  iron  loom  in 
the  factories,  than  to  work  them  in  the  cottages. 
You  will  work,  at  most,  twelve  hours  in  the  day, 
instead  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  and  you  will  get 
more  bread  for  your  work.  That  also  is  as  certain 
;as  that  the  tide  which  is  now  full  up  to  Preston 
Bridge,  will  in  six  hours  leave  all  the  sands  at 
Lytham  bare. 

"  I  don't  wonder  that  you  shrink  from  the  change ; 
for  in  the  first  steps  there  is  less  work  for  the  hand- 
loom.  There  are  not  enough  iron  looms  to  keep 
you  all  at  work,  and  you  have  been  mad  enough 
to  break  some  thousands  of  them.  You  will  not 
like  to  leave  your  cottages  for  the  mills ;  or,  unless 
factories  are  built  by  the  mountain  streams  in  our 
forests,  to  leave  the  pleasant  green  country  and  the 
-old  home  for  the  town.  You  will  not  like  to  rise 
,at  five,  and  to  be  called  by  the  factory  bell  to  the 
mill  at  six,  and  to  have  only  time  to  eat  your  meals 
.till  six  at  night.  You  will  miss  the  game  at  foot- 
ball, the  foot  race  for  the  Pendle  or  Rossendale 
.belt,  fishing  in  the  rivers,  a  run  after  the  harriers, 
-and  your  rambles  in  the  cloughs ;  the  loss  of  per- 
sonal liberty,  except  on  Sunday ;  the  strict  discipline 
of  the  mill,  where  you  are  drilled  like  soldiers  on 
•  duty;  the  fines,  the  hot,  close  air,  and  the  sharp 
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orders  of  the  overlooker,  are  all  things  from  which 
you  shrink.  But  you  have  brave,  manly  hearts. 
All  these  things,  and  worse,  you  will  suffer  to  save 
your  wives  and  children  from  toil,  want,  and  death. 
You,  who  could  in  your  wrath  brave  the  armed 
force,  can  also  endure  patiently  any  necessary 
change  for  those  whom  you  love. 

"  Barnabas  has  told  you,  like  a  faithful  teacher, 
that  on  the  Gospel  of  love  hung  the  whole  of  the 
law  and  the  prophets.  This  law  of  love  maddened 
you  with  the  misery  of  your  families ;  but  it  should 
have  prevented  you  from  working  the  ruin  of  others. 
You  were  driven  forth  with  the  frantic  impulse  of 
desperate  men  to  wreak  your  wrath  on  those  who 
you  thought  oppressed  you.  You  have  been  broken 
like  water  on  a  rock,  because  you  violated  this  law 
of  love. 

"  The  suffering  of  this  district  will  be  greatly 
increased  if  you  have  destroyed  some  hundred  looms. 
The  masters  will  have  to  replace  them  at  the  public 
expense ;  meanwhile,  many  hundreds  will  be  out 
of  work ;  confidence,  which  is  the  strength  of  trade, 
will  be  shaken ;  some  time  must  pass  before  masters 
will  venture  to  build  fresh  loom-sheds,  and  you  may 
have  to  bear  with  'patience  penury  and  want. 

gt  But  let  us  hope  that  God  will  open  some  new 
channel  of  trade,  which  will  more  than  employ  both 
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the  power-loom  and  the  hand-loom,  until  this  great 
change  from  the  cottage  to  the  mill  is  peacefully 
passed.  Meanwhile,  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  one  who 
would  persuade  you  that  you  can  stop  the  progress 
of  such  inventions  as  power-looms.  You  might 
drive  them  from  these  forests  to  South  Lancashire, 
or  Cheshire,  but  you  would  have  only  so  much 
farther  to  follow  them.  Also,  believe  that  every- 
thing which  gives  to  men  the  power  to  guide  any 
new  natural  force  raises  them  from  being  beasts  of 
burthen — in  short,  from  the  exhausting  work  of  a 
slave,  to  the  lighter  labour  of  an  intelligent  freeman." 

This  address  had  been  listened  to  with  attention 
by  the  majority,  but  with  extreme  impatience  and 
open  murmurs,  occasionally  bursting  forth  into  offen- 
sive exclamations,  by  Silas  and  his  gang.  As  soon 
as  Oliver  paused,  Silas,  who  was  eagerly  waiting 
his  opportunity,  exclaimed, — 

"  Oi  towd  yo  he  wur  nobbut  a  chip  o'  th'  owd 
block — a  meaustur  to  the  backbone.  Dawn  wi'  th' 
hand-loom  !  Harry  them  o  fro'  their  feythers'  graves 
an'  owd  whoams.  Bury  them  i'  back  entries  i'  th* 
teawns.  Ring  'em  to  th'  factory  by  skrike  o'  day. 
Stifle  'em  wi'  stink,  an'  cotton  fluff,  an'  heat ;  drive 
'em  wi'  overseers  like  slaves.  When  yo  'n  getten  t' 
heart  out  on  'em,  send  'em  to  a  cellar  to  dee  o' 
feyyer,  or  consumption.  Work  mon  an'  wench  to- 
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gether,  an'  ruin  'em  body  an'  sowl.  No  moor  wakes, 
no  rush  bearings,  no  maypoles,  no  bits  o'  gardens, 
no  bits  o'  rambles.  Nowt  but  wark,  driving,  fining, 
bagging,  harrying,  worrying,  fainting,  an'  deeing; 
an'  o  for  t'  law  of  love,  o  for  t'  Gospel,  o  in  t' 
blessed  name  o'  Christ.  Yo'rn  for  to  be  packed  fro' 
Pendle,  an'  Rossendale,  an'  Oswaldtwistle  like  cops 
in  a  skip,  an'  carted  to  t'  factories  i'  Manchester,  an' 
shot  out  like  rubbish." 

How  long  this  outburst  of  wrath  at  the  fate  of  the 
hand-loom  weavers  might  have  lasted,  and  what 
might  have  been  its  effect,  it  were  vain  to  speculate ; 
for  at  this  moment  a  signal  was  given  by  the  dis- 
charge of  a  gun,  and  the  hoisting  of  a  flag  on  a  high 
pillar  of  rock,  which  overlooked  the  quarry — which 
in  its  effect  and  consequences,  requires  a  few  words 
of  explanation. 

This  pillar  stood  as  a  partition  wall  between  two 
chambers  of  the  quarries ;  and  from  its  top,  both  the 
summit  of  Hamilton,  and  the  steep  scarp  towards 
the  north-west,  the  valley  beneath,  and  the  lateral 
moors  could  be  watched.  A  sentinel  had  been 
placed  on  this  rock,  and  other  watchers  along  the 
roads  in  the  valley,  at  the  summit  of  Hamilton, 
and  at  the  skirts  of  the  moor.  At  each  place, 
either  some  tree  or  chimney  afforded  convenient 
means  to  hoist  signals,  or  on  the  moor  or  hill-top  a 
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flagstaff  had  been  set  up.  The  position  of  each  watcher 
was  well  known  to  the  sentinel  on  the  rock,  and  the 
approach  of  police  or  of  any  armed  force,  or  other 
suspicious  parties,  unable  to  give  the  pass-word, 
was  to  be  signalled  by  three  flags,  indicating  by 
their  position,  one  above  the  other,  the  number  of  the 
force,  and  the  direction  whence  they  came. 

On  the  rock,  the  sentinel  had  seen  flags  displayed 
in  the  direction  of  Burnley,  on  the  eastern  skirt  of 
Hamilton,  answered  by  the  flagstaff  on  the  moor ; 
and  ere  he  had  time  to  discharge  his  gun,  a  similar 
signal  towards  Accrington  answered  in  like  manner 
on  that  edge  of  the  moor.  The  meeting,  therefore, 
was  known,  and  the  authorities  were  endeavouring 
to  cut  off  their  escape  on  two  sides  of  the  hill. 
There  was  as  yet  no  signal  on  the  summit  of  Hamil- 
ton, nor  any  on  the  plain  in  the  front  of  the  hill ;  but 
to  try  to  escape  down  the  scarp  would  be  absurd,  for 
it  would  provoke  a  pursuit  which  had  many  chances 
of  being  successful.  Moreover,  parties  might  be  lying 
in  wait  for  them  on  the  low  ground,  who  had  not  yet 
shown  themselves.  Having  fired  his  gun,  and  hoisted 
his  flag,  therefore,  the  sentinel  slung  himself  rapidly 
down  by  a  rope,  to  a  ledge  of  rock,  whence  he  could 
be  easily  heard  by  all,  and  in  a  few  brief  words 
explained,  that  parties  of  police  were  approaching 
from  Burnley  and  Accrington,  and  that  it  was  pro- 
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bable  that  some  other  body  lay  in  wait  011  the  north- 
west. He,  therefore,  counselled  an  immediate  dis- 
persion of  the  assemblage  over  the  moor.  The 
police,  he  said,  could  not  mount  the  hill  quickly. 
The  moor  afforded  abundant  means  for  dispersion, 
through  lateral  valleys,  by  woods,  dingles,  and 
cloughs ;  and  a  little  circuit  would  take  them  all  clear 
of  pursuit. 

Silas  Whitaker's  wild  appeal  had  been  stopped  by 
the  signal  and  the  descent  of  the  sentinel,  but  he  had 
interrupted  the  explanations  by  fierce  exclamations, — 

"  We're  sowld !  Did  na  oi  tell  ye,  gaumless  idiots 
as  ye  are  ?  Nau  fur  handcuffs — nau  fur  prison — 
nau  fur  judge  an'  jury !  Sowld  like  sheep  by  a 
methody  an'  a  meaustur's  cub  !  Sowld,  oi  say  !  Han 
none  o'  you  the  sperrit  o'  worms,  that  yo  connot 
turn  on  t'  mon  as  treads  on  yo  ?  " 

Jonah  here  whispered  to  Oliver  and  Barnabas, — 

"  Keep  close  to  me.  We'st  be  moor  nur  a  match 
fur  Silas." 

Silas's  fierce  companions  vociferated  with  him,  and 
before  the  assembly  could  take  the  advice  of  their 
intelligent  watcher,  and  disperse  over  the  moor,  this 
band  of  desperate  men,  brandishing  their  clubs,  and 
led  by  Silas,  made  a  rush  towards  the  platform  of 
rock  from  which  Oliver,  Barnabas,  and  Jonah  had 
addressed  their  meeting.  No  sooner  was  this  move- 
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ment  observed,  than  Jonah,  bending  forward  to  a 
body  of  men  who  had  hitherto  stood  quietly  in  front 
of  the  platform,  said, — 

"  Nau,  luds,  is  yore  toim  !  Out  wi'  yore  sticks, 
and  see  whether  sense  or  madness  is  t'  stronger." 

This  appeal  was  answered  by  about  twenty  men, 
who  each  drew  a  short  thick  oaken  cudgel  from  his 
coat,  stepped  forward,  and  met  the  rush  of  Silas's 
gang,  with  such  a  vigorous  defence,  that  half  of 
them  were  prostrated  by  heavy  blows,  and  the  rest 
staggered  by  this  unexpected  and  well-organized 
resistance.  The  defeated  party  were  pressed  back 
upon  a  heap  of  stones,  and  Silas,  seizing  a  large 
angular  missile,  flung  it  with  an  eager  force  at 
Oliver,  who  had  barely  time  to  start  aside  ere  it  was 
broken  into  fragments  on  the  wall  of  rock  behind 
him.  The  rest  of  the  gang  in  like  manner  stooped 
to  gather  stones,  but  Jonah's  force  below  the  platform 
advanced  upon  them  with  a  steady  front  and  shout- 
ing, "  Fair  play's  a  jewel,"  and  gave  them  too  much 
occupation  in  sharp  cudgel  play. 

All  this  had  occurred  in  a  few  minutes.  Some 
of  the  more  tranquil  spirits  of  the  meeting  then 
interposed,  firmly  collaring  Silas's  gang,  and,  not- 
withstanding fierce  struggles  and  some  blows,  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  combat. 

The  sentinel  fired  his  gun  again  as  a  warning, 
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slung  himself  again  down  to  the  ledge  from  which 
he  had  spoken,  and  said, — 

"Nau,  lads.  There's  no  toim  for  these  mack  o' 
marlocks.  There's  signals  daun  i'  Hapton ;  and  if 
yo'rn  not  o  on  yo  off  o'er  t'  moor,  yo'ne  be  i'  Lan- 
caster Castle  i'  two  days  as  sure  as  death.  Off 
wi'  yo !  There's  no  sense  i'  this  gam.  Feyght 
it  out  wi'  Jonah  an'  Barnabas  when  yo'rn  safe  a' 
whoam." 

Silas's  gang  was  disarmed,  and  led  out  of  the 
quarry,  by  at  least  thrice  their  number,  and  Silas 
himself,  struggling  and  threatening,  was  almost 
carried  by  some  resolute  men  of  Jonah's  party  by 
the  circuitous  path  to  the  moor. 

As  soon  as  the  mass  of  the  meeting  had  thus 
hurried  from  the  quarry,  Jonah  dismissed  the  men 
who  had  surrounded  Oliver  and  Barnabas  on  the 
platform,  with  these  words, — 

"  Nau,  lads,  we'n  done  eawr  wark,  an'  we'n  'arnd 
a  reet  to  tak'  care  on  oursels.  Let's  o  be  off,  or 
t'  runners  'ull  nab  some  on  us." 

The  men,  on  this  hint,  nodding  at  Oliver  and 
Barnabas,  rapidly  left  the  quarry.  No  sooner  were 
they  gone,  than  Jonah  drew  Oliver  and  Barnabas 
into  the  blacksmith's  shop,  saying, — 

"  Yo'ne  be  safer  here  if  ony  o'  yon  gang  o'  Silas* 
bethink  'em  as  they  con  fling  stones  from  t'  moor 
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daun  on  yo.     The'yn  think  we'rn  off,  if  they  connot 


see  us." 


They  entered  the  blacksmith's  shop,  which  being 
also  covered  with  thick  flags,  afforded  them  security 
against  any  stones  likely  to  be  found  on  the  moor, 
and  flung  on  to  this  roof  from  the  edge  of  the  quarry. 

Here,  after  a  few  minutes'  rest,  Jonah  displaced 
a  large  heavy  flag,  which  covered  an  ample  stone 
drain,  by  which  the  water  was  carried  to  the  edge 
of  the  scarp.  This  drain  was  large  enough  for 
a  man  to  creep  up  it ;  it  appeared  dry ;  and  after 
Jonah  had  examined  it  a  few  minutes,  he  turned  to 
Barnabas  and  said, — 

"  Oi  mun  hoide  here  while  nightfa'.  Oi've  getten 
my  baggin'  (luncheon)  wi'  me,  an  oi  know  weere  to 
rest  at  neet.  Oi  suppose  prophets  an'  righteous  men, 
Barnabas,  han  had  wur  plecks  (places)  to  sleep  in  nur 
this.  Nau,  yo  mun  let  daun  t'  stone,  when  oi  han 
getten  into  moi  crib." 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  with  Barnabas.  Oliver 
grasped  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  Then  Jonah 
entered  the  drain  nimbly,  and  disappeared.  His 
two  friends  replaced  the  stone,  and  after  waiting 
a  short  time  longer  under  the  friendly  cover  of  the 
roof  of  the  blacksmith's  shop,  walked  forth,  and 
found  the  quarry  clear. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

THE  ROCHDALE  RUSHBEARING. 

TIRA-A-LIRA,  lira-la ;  trick-a-trickety,  trick,  trick ; 
rub-a-dub,  a-dub,  dub  ;  shrill,  a-shrill,  a- shrill, 
shrill.  Is  it  possible  to  give  any  idea  of  the  sounds 
made  in  the  club-room  of  the  Scarsdale  Arms  at 
Hurstwood  Fold,  by  a  cornet-a-piston,  a  pair  of 
wooden  castanets  played  with  great  energy,  a  tam- 
bourine, two  fifes,  a  flageolet,  a  fiddle,  a  double  bass 
violin,  and  a  trombone  ?  Especially,  if  to  tin's  be 
added  the  discord  of  a  single  step  dancer  performing 
in  hobnailed  shoes  an  accompaniment,  the  perfection 
of  which  consisted  in  marking  the  time,  and  almost 
every  note,  with  the  soles  of  his  shoes  on  the  floor, 
and  in  varying  the  step  with  every  recurrence  of  the 
theme  of  the  air  ?  Now,  the  time  was  marked  by  the 
heel,  then  by  the  toe,  then  by  the  flat  of  the  foot, 
then  by  a  loud  stamp;  but  the  steps  were  indescri- 
bable. Often  they  were  the  inventions  of  the  per- 
former, but  more  frequently  the  traditions  of  the 
village  or  hamlet. 
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The  colliers  and  factory  workers  of  Scarsdale  were 
assembled  to  a  breakfast  of  beef,  ale,  and  coffee,  at 
the  public-house  in  Hurstwood  Fold,  on  the  morning 
of  the  Rochdale  rushbearing.  The  club-room  was 
crowded,  and,  though  the  windows  were  all  open, 
and  harvest  was  begun,  the  heat  was  great  and  the 
air  clouded  with  tobacco  smoke. 

On  the  bowling  green  behind  the  house  a  booth 
had  been  built  with  ribs  of  timber  covered  with 
canvas,  and  a  floor  of  rough  boards  to  protect  the 
smooth  sward.  Here,  to  the  accompaniment  of  a 
couple  of  fiddles,  flageolets,  and  a  fife,  about  fifty 
couples  were  in  the  full  excitement  of  a  country 
dance,  while  many  country  lasses  and  lads  were 
looking  on.  Through  the  garden  behind  the  green 
wandered  other  groups.  In  front  of  the  inn  stood 
the  rush-cart,  which,  to  our  southern  readers,  may 
require  a  more  detailed  description. 

One  of  the  large  carts  used  in  Lancashire  either 
to  carry  manufactured  goods  or  to  bring  harvest 
from  the  field,  had  been  heaped  with  rushes  to  the 
height  of  about  four  and  twenty  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  rushes  were  skilfully  arranged  into  a 
perfectly  smoothly-shaven  conical  stack  rising  to  a 
sharp  ridge  at  the  top.  From  this  centre  four 
1  ledges,  formed  of  rushes  woven  into  a  neat  pattern, 
.and  each  hedge  about  two  feet  high,  descended  to  the 
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four  corners  of  the  cart.  On  the  summit  was  a 
bower  in  the  form  of  a  crown,  made  of  holly, 
laurel,  and  other  evergreens,  round  which  were 
twined  garlands.  An  immense  wreath  of  large 
flowers  encircled  the  base  of  the  arbour  and  a 
smaller  one  decorated  its  top.  On  each  of  the 
smooth  sides  of  the  cone,  between  the  boundary  of 
rush  hedges,  were  inscriptions  in  brilliantly  coloured 
flowers.  On  one  was  "  Scarsdale  ;  "  on  another 
"  Colliers  and  Weavers ; "  on  a  third,  "  Fear  God  ;  " 
on  a  fourth,  "  Honour  the  King."  Spangled  flags 
of  various  bright  hues  hung  from  the  sides  of  the 
crowning  bower.  A  large  silver  salver  from  Scars- 
dale  Tower,  with  some  silver  tankards,  hung  on  the 
front.  About  thirty  young  men  with  white  shirts 
down  to  the  waist,  profusely  adorned  with  gay 
ribbons,  and  with  wreaths  of  flowers  on  their  heads, 
were  yoked  in  couples  between  two  strong  new 
ropes.  Each  couple  held  a  stave  fastened  on  either 
side  into  a  knot  in  the  rope,  and  they  were  engaged 
in  practising  some  dances,  with  which  their  entry 
into  the  principal  streets  of  Rochdale  was  to  be 
celebrated.  A  strong  horse  was  in  the  shafts,  and 
behind  was  a  band  of  other  gayly  dressed  young 
men,  similarly  yoked  between  ropes,  to  hold  the  cart 
while  descending  any  steep  hill.  A  bugle  sounded, 
to  summon  the  dancers  from  their  booth,  the  revel- 
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lers  from  the  club-room,  and  the  wandering  groups 
and  whispering  lovers  from  the  garden.  Some  miles 
of  road  had  to  be  traversed,  and  all  the  rush  carts 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  were  to  meet  in 
Rochdale  at  noon. 

There  issued  from  behind  the  house  the  whole 
united  band  with  a  big  drum,  two  bugles,  two 
cornet-a-pistons,  several  other  brass  instruments, 
the  fifes,  flageolets,  &c.  &c.  They  were  the  heralds 
of  an  immense  banner,  held  in  the  air  by  four  men, 
two  on  each  side,  who  grasped  long  slender  poles 
supporting  a  transverse  piece,  from  which  swung 
this  mighty  achievement  of  the  art  of  Scarsdale. 
In  the  centre  were  the  Scarsdale  arms,  which  never 
had  been  so  fiercely  emblazoned  before ;  on  the  top 
was  a  view  of  Scarsdale  Hall,  painted  on  paper 
mounted  on  cloth.  There  were  masonic  devices, 
emblematic  monsters,  wonderfully  shaped  spangles, 
roses,  wreaths,  and  other  caprices  of  the  imagination 
of  the  Scarsdale  artists.  The  result  was  one  of 
barbaric  splendour  of  colour  and  tinsel.  This  mar- 
vellous pomp  was  heralded  by  a  deafening  clamour 
of  the  band,  which  did  its  worst  against  rival 
sounds,  even  almost  drowning  the  frantic  shouts  with 
which  the  phenomenon  of  the  banner  was  greeted. 

Seth  Diggle  had  been  promoted  to  the  post  of 
honour  on  the  top  of  the  cart,  where  he  held  a  banner, 
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on  which  the  Scarsdale  arms  were  emblazoned  on 
the  union  jack.  Before  the  cart  started  for  Roch- 
dale, however,  a  country  dance  was  formed  on  each 
side  of  the  road,  it  being  the  privilege  of  the  young 
men  yoked  in  the  cart  to  choose  their  partners  from 
the  prettiest  country  girls — nothing  loth  for  such  a 
distinction.  The  band  struck  up  loudly,  the  banner 
stood  grandly  at  one  end  of  the  two  sets  of  thirty 
couples,  and  at  the  other,  the  cart,  with  Seth  in  the 
bower  at  its  crown.  Half  an  hour  was  devoted 
to  this  dance,  when  the  bugle  again  sounded,  the 
dance  at  once  ceased,  the  young  men  kissed  their 
partners  and  took  their  places,  and  amidst  the  shouts 
of  the  crowd,  and  the  wildest  efforts  of  the  band,  the 
Scarsdale  rush-cart  started  for  Rochdale. 

About  the  same  time  a  similar  fete  was  in  progress 
at  Hurstwood,  at  Martin  Mere,  at  Castleton,  at  Miln- 
row,  at  Littleborough,  at  Smallbridge,  at  Whitworth, 
Jit  Spotland,  and  other  villages ;  for  it  was  the  glory 
of  Rochdale  to  assemble  at  its  rushbearing,  forty 
years  ago,  at  least  eight,  and  sometimes  a  dozen, 
rush-carts  from  the  neighbouring  villages. 

The  valley  of  the  Roche  was  then  chiefly  the  seat 
of  the  flannel  manufacture,  and  at  that  time  was 
little  disturbed  by  the  invention  of  the  power-loom, 
and  the  consequent  displacement  of  hand-loom 
weaving.  The  outbreak  from  the  Pendle  and 
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Rossendale  forests,  and  the  districts  of  Oswaldtwistle 
and  Blackburn,  had  swept  down  the  valleys  to 
Hurstwood,  the  chief  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
on  the  Roche.  But  nothing  had  hitherto  occurred 
in  Rochdale,  or  the  upper  valley  of  the  Roche,  to 
mar  the  usual  autumnal  festivity.  There  were  some 
cotton  mills  and  power-looms  in  Rochdale,  but  they 
had  chiefly  attracted  workers  from  the  flannel  looms. 
The  agitators  had  therefore  found  less  fuel  for  their 
fire  here  than  in  the  forest  valleys.  The  mischief 
•done  at  Hurstwood  had  been  small,  the  mills  had 
been  well  defended  and  the  rioters  repelled*  Very 
slight  interruption  of  labour  therefore  occurred  in 
the  district.  There  was  no  reason  why  the  rushbear- 
ing  of  Rochdale  should  not  be  celebrated  with  its 
usual  gaiety  and  splendour,  for  the  flannel  trade  was 
prosperous,  the  looms  fully  employed,  wages  suffi- 
cient, and  contentment  general. 

The  whole  district,  however,  was  one  which  had 
from  time  to  time  listened  to  political  teachers  like 
William  Cobbett.  The  seeds  of  extreme  democra- 
tic ideas  were  profusely  sown  in  it,  and  the  soil  was 
favourable  to  their  growth.  A  rude  manly  inde- 
pendence in  thought  and  in  expression  was  fostered, 
by  the  not  unfrequent  contests  between  manu- 
facturers and  weavers  as  to  wages.  Even  socialist 
-doctrines  as  to  the  relations  of  capital  and  labour 
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were  common.  The  trades'-unions  sought  not  merely* 
to  bargain  by  combination  for  the  price  of  work,  but 
to  govern  both  master  and  servant  by  rules,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the 
profits  of  capital,  and  to  equalize  wages  without  re- 
warding superior  skill,  strength,  or  industry.  From 
time  to  time  irrational  and  fruitless  efforts  of  these 
combinations  embarrassed  trade,  and  occasioned  great 
temporary  distress.  No  one  had  yet  risen  to  give 
a  rational  direction  to  the  unlettered  and  almost 
fierce  independence  of  the  workmen.  The  shop- 
keepers were  too  dependent,  and  were  deficient  in 
intelligence.  The  masters  were  supposed  to  be 
governed  solely  by  a  short-sighted  selfish  policy,  and 
were  generally  incapable  of  teaching  the  people, 
though  they  had  a  shrewd  practical  insight  of  the 
true  interests  of  trade. 

Among  the  weaving  and  factory  population,  there- 
fore, agitators  were  always  at  work;  and  though 
they  found  their  hearers  increase  in  number  and 
in  attention  in  proportion  to  the  embarrassments  of 
commerce,  there  was  at  all  times,  in  the  district, 
an  instinctive  feeling  that  the  rival  claims  of  capi- 
tal and  labour  had  not  been  adjusted.  The  weaver 
and  the  factory  operative  were  always  vigilant, 
and  ready  to  respond  to  any  appeal  for  combination 
against  the  masters.  Even  the  rapid  rise  of  men  of 
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superior  energy  and  intelligence  from  hand  labour 
to  be  masters  of  workmen,  or  to  great  wealth, 
instead  of  satisfying  the  operatives  that  the  same 
path  was  open  to  all  who  had  similar  qualities,  was 
regarded  as  a  proof  of  the  unequal  division  of  the 
profits  of  trade  between  the  head  and  the  hand.  The 
politics  of  the  district  had,  therefore,  a  strong  social- 
istic tendency,  which,  though  unsystematic  and 
illogical,  was  passionate,  and  at  times  fierce. 

There  were  two  classes  of  workmen  who  sought  to 
lead  this  spirit.  One  consisted  of  the  thinking  men, 
who,  with  some  access  to  books,  were  very  partially 
.acquainted  with  principles,  but  strong  in  their  reliance 
on  the  power  of  calm  and  patient  combination  in  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  operatives.  The  other  com- 
prised those  who  represented  the  instincts,  prejudices, 
.and  impulses  of  their  class,  and  who  expected  to  domi- 
nate by  intimidation,  in  a  sort  of  social  war  between 
masters  and  men — regarding  the  division  of  profits 
simply  as  a  matter  of  conquest  to  be  won  by  the  strong. 

Forty  years  ago  the  employment  of  spies  by  the 
home  police  had  not  fallen  into  discredit.  The 
extent  to  which  such  men  fostered  the  evil,  which 
they  betrayed,  had  not  been,  exposed  ;  nor  the  false- 
hoods by  which  they  garnished  their  treason  to  the 
fellow  conspirators,  whom  they  prompted  and  misled. 
Almost  every  secret  weavers'  club  was,  however, 
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thus  watched  by  the  police.  Only  the  most  un- 
reasoning of  the  discontented  constituted  these  secret 
clubs,  but  their  combination  often  included  despe- 
rate men,  and  their  objects  were  sometimes  truculent. 

Some  of  these  secret  societies  had  been  at  work 
in  the  recent  outbreak.  Two  evenings  after  the 
meeting  in  Hamilton  quarries,  in  which  Oliver  had 
been  denounced  as  having  betrayed  that  assembly 
to  the  police,  he  was  returning  from  his  hospital  in 
the  Eagle  Clough  to  Scarsdale  Tower,  in  the  dusk, 
when  he  was  fired  at  from  a  thicket  in  the  wood. 
The  ball  whistled  close  to  his  ear,  and  Oliver  rushed 
into  the  wood  to  grapple  with  his  enemy,  with  no 
other  weapon  than  his  blackthorn  stick,  but  was 
thrown  on  his  face  by  brambles  artfully  entwined, 
so  as  to  form  ropes  from  tree  to  tree  between  the 
thicket  and  the  path.  As  he  fell  a  second  barrel 
was  discharged.  The  double  report  attracted  a 
keeper,  and  having  soon  got  other  aid,  the  wood  was 
searched,  with  no  other  result  than  to  show  the 
place  where  the  assassin  had  stood,  the  marks  of 
his  shoes  on  the  mud,  and  the  obstacles  of  ropes 
of  entwined  brambles,  in  successive  lines,  which  had 
prevented  Oliver  from  reaching  his  foe. 

This  attempt  at  murder  had  been,  by  Sir  Guy's 
direction,  communicated  only  to  the  magistrates  and 
police.  Careful  drawings  were  made  of  the  marks 
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of  the  shoes  ;  the  wadding  of  the  gun,  which  consisted 
of  a  bit  of  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  was  preserved  ; 
as  also  a  handkerchief  found  near  the  place. 

The  magistrates  had  privately  counselled  the 
principal  manufacturers  to  promote  the  festivities 
of  the  Rochdale  rushbearing,  by  liberal  assistance, 
in  each  of  the  villages,  and  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  growth  of  a  sullen  spirit 
among  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  special 
constables  were  sworn  in,  the  yeomanry  was  to  be 
drilled  and  exercised  every  week,  and,  against  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  Sir  Guy,  spies  employed 
by  the  Manchester  police  were  introduced  into  the 
district. 

Every  village  was  in  rivalry  to  produce  the  most 
splendid  banner,  the  largest  and  trimmest  rush-cart, 
the  most  skilful  and  gaily  dressed  dancers  yoked  to 
the  cart,  and  the  most  numerous  and  vigorous  band. 

It  was  one  of  those  bright  serene  autumn  days, 
which  compensate  for  the  storm,  gloom,  and  drench- 
ing rain  of  this  moorland  and  forest  region.  Besides 
the  revellers  and  dancers  who  attended  the  rush- 
carts  in  their  progress  to  Rochdale,  the  teachers 
of  the  Sunday  schools,  clad  in  their  best,  headed  their 
charge,  and  led  them  to  some  position  whence  they 
could  witness  the  entrance  of  the  chief  rush-carts  into 
the  town,  without  mingling  with  the  crowd.  The 
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pious  and  sober  teachers  thus  avoided  contact  for 
themselves  and  their  scholars  with  the  coarse  and 
offensive  features  then,  more  than  now,  common  in 
such  festivities.  The  knoll  near  the  garden  of  the 
vicarage,  from  which  the  centre  of  the  town  was 
overlooked,  was  chosen  by  Barnabas  for  the  scene 
of  a  liberal  festival  of  tea  and  currant  buns  for  the 
Sunday  schools,  of  which  he  had  personal  charge, 
and  for  others  which  sought  to  join  his  party. 
Here,  on  the  grass,  several  hundreds  of  boys  and 
girls  disported  themselves  at  intervals.  The  quaint, 
low-roofed,  but  picturesque  church  lay  to  the  right. 
Barnabas  sought  a  moment  to  wander  through  its 
many-arched  aisles,  to  linger  in  the  choir,  to  ex- 
amine, with  a  curious  and  pleased  eye,  the  black 
massive  oak  of  the  seats  and  screens. 

He  strolled  round  the  vicar's  garden  into  the 
churchyard,  and  stood  at  the  top  of  the  church  steps. 
Erom  the  graveyard  about  one  hundred  stone  steps 
led  down  the  abrupt  descent  to  a  street  called  the 
Packer,  now  thronged  with  gaily-dressed  country 
people,  and  hung  with  many  coloured  flags.  The 
street  itself  was  very  steep,  and  the  roofs  of  the 
nearest  houses  were  far  below  the  churchyard.  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  the  Roche  glided  with  a  gentle 
current  under  the  bridge,  and  on  the  opposite  side 
the  principal  mass  of  the  town  buildings  covered 
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a  more  moderate  rise.  Beyond  these,  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  the  rolling  outline  of  Blackstone  Edge 
to  the  north,  and  to  the  west  that  of  Rowley  Moor 
and  Knowl  Hill. 

The  bray  of  the  brass  bands  resounded  from  every 
part  of  the  town.  The  rush-carts  were  to  meet 
along  the  south  of  the  Roche,  opposite  the  Butts, 
there  to  form  a  line  of  procession ;  and,  each  pre- 
ceded by  its  band,  to  thread  the  principal  streets. 
No  place,  therefore,  could  be  better  chosen,  than 
the  knoll,  near  the  vicarage,  for  the  enjoyment 
of  this  sight,  without  too  much  contact  with  the 
mass. 

Barnabas  had  turned  aside  from  the  gay  throng 
which  filled  the  streets,  the  banners  which  hung 
from  every  window,  the  bray  of  the  bands,  and  the 
shouts  of  the  eager  spectators,  for  a  moment's  quiet 
meditation.  He  entered  the  church  by  the  door 
under  the  tower ;  examined,  with  a  genuine  love  of 
the  graceful  and  antique,  the  twisted  oaken  rails  on 
the  top  of  the  seats  of  the  churchwardens,  sidesmen, 
and  constables  of  the  manor  ;  limped  up  the  nave, 
slowly  inspecting  the  low-browed  arches  of  the  aisles, 
then  the  screen  surrounding  the  chancel,  with  its 
ornamental  open  wood-work;  the  massive  stalls  of 
the  yeomanry ;  the  seat  of  the  Vavasours.  On  either 
side  was  a  chapel.  That  of  St.  John,  on  the  north, 
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contained  a  brass,  with  two  well  engraved  skeletons, 
as  supporters  to  a  record  of  the  Gartside  family, 
with  these  lines  : — 

"  Lilia  cum  spinis  florent,  post  funera  virtus, 
Nam  bene  viventi  vita  beata  manet." 

This,  in  Barnabas's  mood,  was  an  inscription  to 
detain  him  in  a  long  reverie.  When  he  moved, 
he  crossed  the  chancel  to  the  chapel  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  poet  Byron, 
who  was  lord  of  the  manor.  The  oaken  roof,  divided 
by  massive  moulded  ribs,  into  panels,  was  em- 
blazoned with  coats  of  arms ;  but  Barnabas  was  not 
a  herald,  and  could  not  trace  the  history  thus  re- 
corded. There  were,  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel, 
three  massive  stalls,  and  on  the  south  four,  both 
provided  with  sculptured  reading-desks.  The  screen, 
decorated  with  pierced  wood-work,  separated  the 
chapel  from  the  aisle.  There  was  a  window  to  the 
east  and  another  to  the  south. 

Here  again  Barnabas  lingered  in  a  silent  reverie. 
The  eccentric  yet  vigorous  will  which  marked  the 
career  of  the  Byrons — their  fierce,  jealous  moods — 
their  almost  insane  misanthropy — the  wonderful 
phenomenon  of  genius,  whose  comet-like  course  was 
scattering  fear,  wonder,  and  admiration — the  vol- 
cano of  passion,  which  had  left  only  cinders  and  lava 
as  the  relics  of  his  private  life ; — all  these  passed 
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through  the  meditative  mind  of  the  village  school- 
master. 

He  left  the  church  to  visit  the  grave  of  Tim 
Bobbin,  the  humorist  of  the  valley  of  the  Roche,  in 
whose  works  is  preserved  a  permanent  record  of  the 
Doric  of  the  east  Lancashire  dialect.  The  inscription 
on  Tim  Bobbin's  grave,  and  on  that  of  Jo  Green, 
the  sexton  of  his  time,  are  ascribed  to  the  native  poet. 

The  strangely  elastic  vigour,  the  grotesque  humour, 
the  coarseness,  yet  the  kindliness  and  keen  common 
sense,  which  characterize  this  rude  population,  were 
represented  in  John  Collier,  the  schoolmaster  of 
Milnrow. 

"  Each  phase  of  civilization  has  its  typical  man. 
Such,"  thought  Barnabas,  "he  was  to  the  time, 
which,  let  us  hope,  is  ere  long  to  ripen  into  something 
better.  But  how  much  of  all  that  is  about  us,  is 
impressed  upon  us  I  How  much  we  reflect  the  hues 
of  the  society  in  which  we  are  bred !  How  strangely, 
with  all  my  methodism,  I  relish  the  quaint,  clownish 
jokes  of  this  uncouth  son  of  nature.  How  I  turn  to 
read  these  irreverent  records  on  the  gravestones* 
and  can  even  forget  death  and  immortality  for  an 
instant,  in  a  grin,  as  I  read  ! 

"  '  Here  lies  John,  and  with  him  Mary, 
Cheek  by  jowl,  and  never  vary  ; 
No  wonder  they  so  well  agree, 
John  wants  no  punch,  and  Moll  no  tea/  " 

14—2 
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So   thinking,  he  wandered  on  to  another  grave- 
stone, and  read, — 

"  Here  lies  Jo  Green,  who  arch  has  been, 

And  drove  a  gainful  trade 
With  pow'rful  Death,  till,  out  of  breath, 

He  threw  away  his  spade. 
When  Death  beheld  his  comrade  yield, 

He,  like  a  cunning  knave, 
Came  soft  as  wind,  poor  Jo  behind, 

A  nd  pulled  him  in  t'  his  grave. 
Reader,  one  tear,  if  thou  hast  one  in  store, 
Since  Jo  Green's  tongue  and  chin  can  wag  no  more." 

As  he  was  reading  this  latter  inscription,  he  was 
joined  by  a  strongly  made  young  man  in  a  fustian 
dress,  the  common  attire  of  a  weaver,  who,  after  a 
slight  remark  on  the  inscription,  said,  in  a  whisper, — 

(f  There's  evil  eyes  on  yo,  Barnabas.  Keep  nigh 
yo're  scholars,  an'  have  at  least  a  dozen  stout  young 
fellies  wi'  yo.  Silas  says  yo  sowld  t'  wavers  to  t' 
police  on  Hamilton  ;  an'  if  yo  ventur'  daun  t'  town, 
or  they  catch  yo  i'  th'  churchyard,  some  o'  Silas's 
club  'ull  break  every  bone  i'  yore  skin." 

Without  waiting  for  a  reply,  the  speaker  drew  his 
cap  over  his  brow,  and,  walking  across  the  church- 
yard, disappeared  down  the  steps  into  the  town. 
Barnabas  looked  round.  There  were  several  groups 
of  country  lads  and  lasses,  and  a  few  elderly  people, 
wandering  about  the  churchyard,  similarly  occupied 
with  himself.  Where  were  the  evil  eyes?  As  he 
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limped  slowly  over  the  gravestones,  he  gazed  on 
each  group,  and  interrogated  each  face,  with  a  specu- 
lative but  penetrating  eye.  Musing  on  the  warning, 
he  had  slowly  reached  the  chancel  of  the  church, 
where  some  young  men  were,  heedless  of  the  dese- 
cration of  sacred  ground,  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
game  of  hockey.  One  rushed  against  Barnabas 
with  such  force  that  he  fell  backwards,  striking  his 
head  heavily  on  a  gravestone.  Before  he  could  re- 
cover from  the  almost  stunning  fall,  he  received  a 
severe  blow  across  the  shins  from  the  stick  of  another, 
and  a  third  trampled  upon  him,  almost  crushing  his 
chest  with  his  heavy-nailed  shoes,  as  he  lay  on  the 
ground.  More  might  have  happened,  in  a  game  in 
which  he  seemed  to  be  converted  into  the  "  Knur," 
for  another  seemed  rushing  up  to  kick  him,  if  at 
that  moment  a  large,  broad-shouldered  man,  with  a 
face  full  of  shrewdness,  humour,  and  blunt  courage, 
had  not  saluted  the  man  who  had  trampled  on  Bar- 
nabas with  a  kick,  which  sent  him  sprawling  in 
agony  on  the  ground ;  punished  the  offender  with  the 
stick,  by  felling  him  with  his  fist ;  and  catching  the 
third  assailant  by  the  collar,  flung  him  with  such 
violence  against  the  wall  of  the  church,  that  he  fell 
disabled  and  senseless.  At  a  sign,  to  some  apparent 
spectators,  the  rest  of  this  ruthless  party  were  driven 
from  the  yard.  Then  turning  to  Barnabas,  he  said, — 
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"Why  the  de\7il,  you  cursed  methody  ranter, 
have  you  given  me  this  trouble,  after  you  were 
warned  to  get  back  at  once  to  your  children's  butter- 
cakes  ?  Your  withered  carcase  isn't  worth  half  an 
hour's  purchase,  if  your  Sunday-school  teachers 
haven't  as  much  pluck,  and  more  sense,  than  their 
parson.  Keep  a  dozen  stout  chaps  round  you,  with 
good  hazel  sticks  in  their  hands,  or  choose  your  grave, 
and  write  your  doggrel  like  another  Tim  Bobbin." 

So  saying,  he  strode  away.  Crushed  and  ex- 
hausted, Barnabas  leaned  against  a  buttress  of  the 
church,  and  observed  that,  as  his  stout  and  valiant 
friend  approached  the  top  of  the  church  steps,  two 
slight  taps,  which  he  gave  with  his  stick  on  the 
gravestones,  were  answered  by  half-a-dozen  men 
scattered  in  various  parts  of  the  churchyard,  who, 
without  apparent  concert,  followed  him  down  the 
steps.  They  were  all  dressed  as  weavers,  in  short 
fustian  jackets  and  waistcoats,  with  a  couple  of  rows 
of  round  horn  or  brass  buttons,  rough  cord  trousers, 
and  thick  hob-nailed  boots.  He  lingered  thoughtfully 
against  the  buttress,  strangely  impressed  with  what 
had  happened. 

His  reverie  was  broken  by  the  superintendent  of 
the  Sunday  school,  who  came  round  the  corner  of 
the  church,  and  told  him  that  a  stout  man  had  been 
among  the  teachers  and  scholars — seeking  him,  and 
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not  finding  him,  had  privately  warned  them  that 
they  must  form  a  club  for  his  protection,  for  that 
some  desperate  men  had  sworn  to  beat  him,  "  within 
an  inch  of  his  life,"  if  they  got  a  fair  opportunity. 

Thoroughly  impressed  that  this  was  true,  Barnabas, 
leaning  on  the  arm  of  the  superintendent,  returned 
round  the  vicar's  garden  to  his  party  of  Sunday 
scholars  on  the  knoll.  There  he  found  about  a  score 
of  young  men,  who  told  him  that  a  great  man,  who 
must  be  no  other  than  Constable  Sladen,  had  made 
them  promise  not  to  let  him  go  into  the  town,  or  to 
part  company  with  him  till  he  was  safely  housed  at 
home.  Barnabas  sat  down  among  this  group,  silently 
thanking  God  for  his  deliverance  from  peril.  He 
bowed  his  head  upon  his  hands,  and  prayed  for  grace 
to  dedicate  his  frail  remnant  of  life,  wholly  and  truly, 
to  his  Master's  service.  Seeing  that  he  was  very 
pale  and  weak,  and  believing  him  to  be  in  pain,  a 
cup  of  warm  tea  was  brought  by  some  of  the  female 
teachers,  and  with  this  he  was  ere  long  refreshed. 

Meanwhile,  the  gala  of  the  rushbearing  was  in 
the  delirium  of  its  frenzy,  the  rush-carts  having 
assembled  in  the  street  opposite  the  Butts,  each  with 
its  band  in  front,  the  order  of  procession  extending 
over  the  bridge  across  the  Roche,  and  a  considerable 
distance  up  Yorkshire  Street,  Every  band  played 
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with  stentorian  energy  "  Rule  Britannia ;  "  the  young 
men  drawing  every  cart  vied  with  each  other  in  the 
vigour  and  picturesque  character  of  their  dances; 
the  flags  in  every  bower  on  the  top  of  the  rush-carts 
were  waved  triumphantly;  the  spangled  and  deco- 
rated banners  carried  before  each  band  glittered 

o 

in  the  bright  noon;  the  old  church-bells  rang  a 
deafening  peal ;  from  every  window  hung  flags  or 
coloured  draperies,  handkerchiefs  were  waved,  and 
loud  huzzas  broke  to  swell  the  exulting  torrent  of 
acclamation.  The  main  thoroughfares  were  crowded 
by  a  multitude  of  country  folk  in  their  gayest 
dresses ;  in  side  streets  were  stalls  with  Eccles  cakes, 
Everton  toffy,  and  Ormskirk  gingerbread,  and  booths 
with  shows  of  every  kind  frequenting  a  country 
fair.  Conjurors  stood  on  their  stages,  watching  for 
the  passage  of  the  procession,  to  attract  a  crowd  of 
gazers  by  their  wonderful  tricks.  Mountebanks  and 
clowns  were  ready  to  perform  when  the  street  was 
clear  from  the  grand  pageant  of  the  day.  There  was- 
a  bear  in  the  Butts,  growling  defiance  at  the  dogs, 
by  which  it  was  to  be  baited,  and  climbing  at 
intervals  to  the  top  of  the  high  stake  to  which  he 
was  chained.  Then  a  pilot  balloon  of  gay  colours 
floated  gracefully  from  a  garden  of  the  fe  Orchard," 
near  the  river,  and  the  roar  of  guns  boomed  on  the 
ear  at  short  intervals  as  the  pretty  phantom  rose  in 
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the  still  air  to  a  great  height,  and  then  floated  away 
in  the  tide  of  an  upper  current.  When  the  twenty- 
first  gun  had  been  fired,  the  procession  commenced 
its  progress  through  the  town  amidst  the  wildest 
shouts  and  gestures  from  the  crowd. 

Yorkshire  Street,  especially  at  its  steepest  and 
most  tortuous  part,  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  con- 
sisted five  and  thirty  years  ago  either  of  quaint  stone 
houses  with  mullioned  windows,  gothic  doors,  and 
peaked  gables,  or  of  the  white  and  black  timber 
houses  projecting  over,  first,  a  low-browed  shop,  then 
with  an  overhanging  story,  containing  often  a  wooden 
oriel,  and  higher  a  gabled  story  whose  bolder 
projection  invaded  the  upper  area  of  the  street. 
Smithy  Door,  and  Old  Millgate,  and  other  streets  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  collegiate  church  of  Man- 
chester, half  a  century  ago  consisted  mainly  of  such 
structures,  which  have  now,  to  a  great  extent,  dis- 
appeared. Chester  still  abounds  with  them  in  a 
picturesque  form. 

In  this  narrow  and  tortuous  lane  of  ancient  houses 
the  procession  of  rush  -  carts  almost  brushed  the 
projecting  gables.  The  men  in  the  crown  of  each 
cart  were  covered  with  flowers  flung  by  fair  hands 
from  the  highest  windows,  just  too  far  off  to  be 
reached  by  a  friendly  grasp.  Overhead,  webs  of 
coloured  flannel  and  calico  stretched  from  the  peaks 
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of  opposite  roofs,  but  little  above  the  flagstaff  of 
each  crown.  There  was  barely  room  for  the  great 
banners  to  pass.  Every  window  was  decorated  and 
crowded.  The  bray  of  the  bands  resounded  in  the 
narrow,  steep  street.  There  was  a  confusion  of  gay 
colours,  an  agitation  of  bright  forms,  a  tumult  of 
rude  joy,  the  transient  frenzy  of  a  carnival,  as 
each  long  train  of  white-shirted,  ribbon-covered  men 
dragged  its  cart  up  the  hill,  pausing  and  dancing  at 
intervals  amidst  the  exultation  of  the  crowd. 

While  the  brilliant  pageant  winds  its  triumphant 
way  to  the  top  of  Yorkshire  Street,  we  have  other 
occurrences  to  note.  The  strong,  daring  man  who 
had  frustrated  the  gang  which  had  commenced  its 
ruthless  attack  on  Barnabas  in  the  churchyard,  pur- 
sued his  path  in  a  leisurely  manner  down  the  hundred 
church  steps.  In  massive  strength  combined  with 
agility,  in  a  quiet  but  observant  shrewdness,  and  in  a 
dogged  and  even  aggressive  courage,  he  had  some  of 
the  typical  qualities  of  John  Bull.  Though  a  heavy 
man,  he  walked  nimbly  and  with  an  unfaltering 
stride  down  the  church  steps,  never  turning  to 
observe  whether  he  was  followed  by  the  satellites 
who  had  answered  the  summons  observed  by  Bar- 
nabas. When  he  reached  the  narrow  street  below 
the  steps,  he  slackened  his  pace.  Here  a  man, 
dressed  like  a  working  engineer,  in  a  thick  cotton 
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vest,  reeled  from  the  door  of  the  Flying  Horse,  and 
shaking  him  by  the  hand  as  though  with  a  drunken 
blunder,  said, — 

"  Meaustur,  yo'll  foind  very  good  ale  i'  th'  George 
an'  Dragon,  i'  Blackwater." 

Our  strong,  valiant  friend  disengaged  his  hand, 
walking  slowly  forwards.  He  seemed  attracted  by  a 
print  in  a  shop  window,  and,  after  examining  it  for 
some  time,  quietly  walked  through  the  shop  into 
a  back  parlour.  There,  seated  at  a  table,  was  a 
young  man  with  a  quick,  cunning  eye,  which  never 
met  you  with  a  fixed  gaze;  a  brow  bossed  with 
projections  over  the  orbits,  but  narrow,  and  covered 
low  with  hair;  a  sensual,  cruel  mouth,  telling  of 
low  instincts,  and  insatiate  passions.  He  had  before 
him  a  note-book,  in  which  he  was  writing  in  short- 
hand. Our  burly  acquaintance  saluted  him  with  a 
low  muttered  oath — a  garnish  with  which  we  may 
say,  once  for  all,  his  conversation  was  commonly 
profusely  decorated. 

"  You pigeon-liver ed  terrier.  So  you  have 

tracked  these  devils  to  their  den  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  there's  Ascroft  who  shot  at  young  Oliver 
Holte,  and  Silas  Whitaker,  and  Floi-bi-Neet  Jem 
O'Rooley,  and  half-a-dozen  other  members  of  Jack 
Ketch's  gang,  are  in  a  garret  of  the  George  and 
Dragon,  in  the  Blackwater." 
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"  Then  why  did  you  put  that  notice  in  the  window 
that  you  wish  to  see  me,  you  cunning  sneak  ?  " 

"  To  warn  you,  Sladen,  that  every  man  is  well 
armed  with  pistols,  a  clasp-knife  five  inches  long, 
and  a  loaded  bludgeon." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  them.  Evidence  of 
bloody  intentions.  But  no  doubt,  cunning  dog, 
you've  some  plan  of  taking  them." 

"  The  house  is  half  full  of  our  men.  If  you  get  pos- 
session quietly  of  the  garret  staircase,  our  fellows  will 
keep  quiet  those  who  are  not  of  our  party  downstairs. 
Then  the  yeomanry  could  clear  the  street,  and  keep 
off  the  mob  while  you  deal  with  Silas  and  his  gang." 

"  Not  a  bad  idea — if  a  better  don't  strike  me  when 
I  see  the  place." 

"  Martin  is  on  the  bridge,  and  will  show  you 
the  way." 

"  Another  hint.  I  fancy  Deloisir  has  orders  from 
his  general  to  spoil  the  plots  of  all  men  who  com- 
promise his  sect  by  violence.  See  what  came  to  me 
an  hour  ago." 

(e  You  spies  and  French  socialists  are,  I  think, 
freemasons.  If  the  letter  is  in  cursed  parley  vous,  use 
your  '  glim  gibber '  to  turn  it  into  good  roast-beef 
lingo." 

"  The  gist  is  this  :  that  Deloisir  is  under  orders 
to  run  any  risk  to  cause  this  gang  of  assassins,  who 
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discredit  workmen's  associations,  to  be  delivered  up 
to  the  law ;  but  he  is  not  to  turn  approver,  nor  to 
save  his  life  at  their  expense." 

"  Mounseer  General,  however,  would  have  us  spare 
Deloisir  for  putting  us  on  the  track  of  these  devils." 

"  The  game  of  this  sect  is  to  make  Deloisir  the 
teacher  of  their  notions.  If  there  are  fanatics  to 
believe  in  Johanna  at  Ashton,  they  reckon,  not  with- 
out their  host,  on  similar  madness  for  their  ideas. 
Such  nonsense  can  do  no  harm  here.  Let  them 
have  their  fling.  These  assassins  make  co-operation 
among  workmen  hated  or  feared.  So  they  are  ruth- 
lessly put  into  your  clutches,  Sladen." 

"  As  I  said,  you  spies  and  these  socialists  seem 
to  have  a  freemasonry.  They  reckon  on  you  as  on 
pieces  on  a  chess-board.  They  purchase  punishment 
of  these  ruffians  by  information  to  you,  which  you 
sell  to  us." 

"What  is  that  to  you?  My  sole  condition  is, 
that  you  spare  Deloisir,  if  he  be  with  the  club,  which 
J  do  not  expect,  for  he  acts  through  others." 

"  How  am  I  to  know  him  ?  " 

"He  will  wear  a  red  worsted  cap,  and  have  a 
black  patch  on  his  lip." 

"  If  he  is  caught,  he'll  be  hanged." 

"  He'll  not  be  caught  if  your  men  know  that  Red 
Cap,  if  there,  will  fire  on  them  with  blank  cartridge." 
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"I  see." 

Mr.  S laden  was  the  chief  constable  of  Manchester, 
and  his  skill  and  daring  had  been  specially  enlisted 
by  the  magistrates  for  the  perilous  enterprise  of 
tracking  and  seizing  this  gang  of  assassins.  His 
secret  police  had  been  long  watching  the  trade- 
unions,  and  he  was  familiar  with  their  organization. 
He  was  able  at  once  to  lay  before  the  bench  of 
magistrates  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  gang  of  des- 
perate men,  sworn  to  execute  the  orders  of  a  secret 
council.  Their  meetings  were,  however,  rare,  sudden, 
and  so  conducted,  as  generally  to  baffle  his  best 
spies.  The  murderous  attack  on  Oliver,  and  the 
cruel  plot  against  Barnabas,  together  with  secret 
orders  to  Deloisir,  the  agent  of  whom  we  shall  have 
to  speak,  had  led  to  his  receiving  some  anonymous 
information  through  the  chief  spy,  Philp,  which  it 
had  been  the  business  of  his  agents  to  verify.  This 
had  been  done  with  great  skill  and  cunning.  Every 
man  belonging  to  the  bloody  gang  had  been  watched 
for  some  days,  and  especially  on  the  morning  of  the 
rushbearing,  and  all  had  been  tracked  to  the  ap- 
pointed rendezvous.  Some  stout,  active  constables, 
disguised  as  weavers,  and  who  were  in  no  degree 
in  the  secret,  were  in  the  public-house,  in  the  garret 
of  which  the  gang  met.  Mr.  Sladen  was  on  his 
way  thither.  The  object  was  to  seize  the  gang, 
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when  armed,  and  with  all  the  proofs  of  guilt  about 
them. 

As  he  crossed  the  bridge  over  the  Roche,  a  troop 
of  yeomanry  entered  the  open  space  called  the  Butts, 
at  the  side  of  the  river.  On  the  arch  of  the  bridge 
lounged  a  strong,  firmly-built  man  of  about  thirty- 
five,  tall,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow. 

"  Who  is  the  captain  of  the  troop,  Martin  ?  " 

"  Young  Squire  Radcliffe  of  Todmorden — full  of 
pluck,  and  with  plenty  of  head." 

"  I  must  have  five  minutes'  talk  with  him,  Martin. 
Ask  him,  with  my  compliments,  to  get  off  his  horse, 
and  to  favour  me  with  his  company  at  the  Roebuck.'* 

Martin  walked  quietly  away  with  his  message,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  entered  the  Roebuck  with  Captain 
Radclifie,  and  was  shown  into  a  private  room  to 
Mr.  Sladen.  He  was  respectfully  saluted  by  the 
chief  constable. 

"  May  I  ask  whether  Sir  Guy  has  ordered  any 
other  troop  to  Rochdale  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  think  he  will  come  in  himself,  by  Spot- 
land,  with  Cliviger's  troop." 

"  That's  well.  Can  you,  Captain,  write  a  note  to 
Sir  Guy,  to  say  that  Constable  Sladen  suggests 
that  he  should  draw  up  his  men  at  the  top  of  the 
Blackwater,  while  your  troop,  in  Lord  Street,  keeps 
the  mob  out  of  the  bottom?  " 
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"  Certainly." 

"  Then  be  good  enough  to  do  it  at  once.  Captain ; 
send  an  orderly  with  it,  and  bring  your  own  troop 
within  ten  minutes  to  the  bottom  of  Blackwater." 

"  All  shall  be  done  as  you  wish." 

"Keep  your  eye,  Captain,  on  the  George  and 
Dragon,  in  the  Blackwater." 

So  saying,  Mr.  Sladen  and  Martin  withdrew, 
leaving  the  captain  to  write  and  despatch  his 
note. 

From  the  Roebuck,  a  minute's  walk  leads  to  the 
bottom  of  the  Blackwater.  The  crowd  had  been 
attracted  to  the  line  of  the  procession,  and  the 
Blackwater  lane,  which  was  a  narrow,  winding,  and 
steep  street  climbing  the  hill  between  houses  built  of 
stone,  with  mullioned  windows  and  gables,  but  lower 
browed  and  of  an  inferior  type  to  those  in  York- 
shire Street. 

The  constable  and  his  assistant  Martin  walked 
straight  to  the  George  and  Dragon. 

This  was  a  quaint  little  public-house  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  ascent  of  the  narrow  lane.  It  had  a 
gothic  door,  low  but  long  mullioned  windows  in  the 
ground  floor  and  first  story,  and  another  window 
in  the  gable  of  the  roof.  The  stone  was  mouldering. 
The  house  was  probably  two  centuries  old;  in  its 
earlier  history,  the  residence  of  some  private  family. 
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It  has  now  been  pulled  down,  and  succeeded  by  a 
mean  red  brick  structure. 

At  a  little  distance  straggled  up  the  street  about 
a  dozen  of  the  men  in  fustian  jackets,  whom  Barna- 
bas observed  in  the  churchyard.  They  were  soon 
all  gathered  together  about  the  door  of  the  public- 
house. 

Sladen  entered  with  a  smiling  face  and  a  free,  and 
easy  air.  He  seemed  to  glance  carelessly  round  the 
crowded  settles  in  the  small  front  room,  as  though 
to  find  place  to  sit  down ;  then  he  surveyed  a  back 
parlour,  also  full  of  guests,  and  strolled  into  a  small 
kitchen,  and  thence  into  the  yard.  There  he  seemed 
to  have  some  curiosity  about  the  door,  he  opened 
it,  looked  into  a  back  entry,  and  peered  down  it. 
The  result  seemed  to  be,  that  Martin  was  sent  out 
at  one  end  of  the  entry,  and  in  two  minutes  re- 
appeared with  six  of  the  loungers  at  the  front  door, 
who  found  immediate  occupation  in  commencing  a 
game  at  "  pitch  and  toss  "  in  this  convenient  place. 

Again  entering  the  house,  Sladen  had  a  short 
whispered  conversation  with  the  rest  of  the  men  who 
were  lounging  about  the  front  door. 

At  some  private  sign,  one  after  the  other,  six  men 
on  the  settles  in  the  tap-room  came  to  him.  "With 
one  of  these  the  back  door  and  its  key  and  bolts 
seemed  objects  of  peculiar  attention.  Another  planted 
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himself  at  the  window  of  the  back  room.  An- 
other seemed  to  think  that  in  autumn  fire-iron* 
were  of  no  use,  for  he  carried  them  out  of  the 
room.  The  rest  returned  one  by  one  to  the  settle* 
of  the  tap-room. 

Meanwhile,  Sladen,  still  accompanied  by  Martin, 
ascended  to  the  club-room  upstairs.  There  he  found 
a  large  party  drinking  and  smoking,  and  one  of  the 
guests  singing  a  poaching  song,  in  the  chorus  of 
which  all  the  rest  vociferously  joined.  Glancing 
round  this  room,  the  constable  then  examined 
some  adjacent  bedrooms,  and  finding  them  un- 
tenanted,  he  locked  them  up  and  put  the  keys  in  his 
pocket.  He  turned  to  his  follower,  and  said  in  a 
low  whisper, — 

"Now,  Martin,  let  me  have  three  of  my  best 
bulldogs  outside  of  the  door  of  the  garret  stairs,  while 
the  cat  takes  a  look  at  the  mouse." 

Martin  quietly  stood  at  the  door  of  the  club-room, 
apparently  beating  time  to  the  poaching  song;  and 
while  he  was  engaged  in  singing  the  chorus  writh 
animation,  three  burly  fellows,  all  dressed  as  work- 
men, came  out,  as  though  oppressed  with  heat,  wiping 
their  faces,  and  apparently  panting  for  fresh  air. 
They  sat  down  on  a  bench,  on  the  top  of  the  staircase, 
taking  no  notice  of  the  chief  constable.  Again  Sladen 
whispered, — 
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"Contrive  to  keep  that  club-room  door  shut, 
Martin.  Here's  a  key  to  that  bedroom  ;  put  it  in 
the  lock,  and  let  one  of  your  bulldogs  have  a 
care  of  it.  Hold  this  door  ajar,  and  be  ready  to 
help  me.  Go  into  that  room  and  see  that  your 
barkers  are  all  in  order.  Then  the  cat  will  look  at 
the  mouse." 

Martin  and  his  men  went  for  a  moment  into  the 
bedroom.  Each  examined  the  priming  of  his  pistols, 
drew  from  his  pocket  a  cutlass,  and  strapped  it  round 
his  waist ;  and  coming  out,  found  that  Sladen  had 
taken  a  sly  look  at  his  own  weapons  in  a  corner  of 
the  staircase. 

There  was  much  noise  in  the  house.  That  in  the 
club-room  seemed  to  increase  since  Martin  had  joined 
the  chorus.  The  revellers  repeated  it  perpetually 
without  waiting  for  the  song.  Sladen  winked  at 
Martin,  pointed  to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  put- 
ting his  finger  to  the  side  of  his  nose,  said, — 

"  Keep  up  that  game." 

He  then  opened  the  door  of  the  garret  stair.  It 
was  a  steep  narrow  flight  of  stone  steps,  winding 
round  an  angle,  so  as  to  enter  a  landing  above. 
Sladen  determined  to  ascend,  and  observe  whether 
any  one  watched  outside  the  garret. 

As  a  tiger  crouches,  and  creeps  noiselessly  and 
unseen  towards  its  prey,  this  strong,  active,  daring 
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man  crept  step  by  step  up  the  stair,  with  such  caution, 
that  had  the  tavern  been  sunk  in  the  stillness  of 
midnight,  110  ear  could  have  detected  his  progress. 
Martin  held  the  door  ajar  and  watched  through  a 
crevice.  When  the  angle  was  turned,  Sladen  raised 
himself  and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  floor  of  the 
landing  which  was  guarded  only  by  a  wooden  rail. 

There  were  two  doors,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  land- 
ing, and  near  one  of  these,  on  a  low  wooden  stool,  sat 
a  man  reading  a  number  of  CobbeiCs  Political  Regis- 
ter.    He  wore  a  cutlass,  and  a  pistol  lay  on  a  table 
within  his  reach.     The  only  window  was  at  the  head 
of  the  staircase,  and  as  this  was  small,  the  watcher's 
back  was  turned  to  it,  so  that  the  light  might  fall  on 
his  paper.     The  trained  ear  of  the  constable,  in  a 
pause,  caught  the  dull  sound  of  voices  in  a  room  on 
the  left.     There,  w^as  the  band  of  desperate  men, 
conscious   that  their  lives  were  forfeits  to  the  law, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  ready  for  a  resistance  to 
death,  in  order  to  escape  the  gallows.     Every  moment 
was   precious;    for   they   were   yet    unconscious  of 
their  imminent  peril.     Sladen  at  once  withdrew  his 
head,    quietly   descended   the   stair,  and   beckoning 
to   Martin   to   follow   him  to   the    angle,   he   again 
stealthily  crept,  this  time  to  the  top  of  the  stair,  in 
a  crouching  posture,  so  as  not  to  obscure  the  light. 
Waiting  for  the   loudest  frenzy  of  the  chorus,  and 
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drawing  a  handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  by  a  swift 
and  sudden  advance,  the  tiger-man  sprang  noiselessly 
on  his  prey,  clutched  his  victim  by  the  throat  with 
the  left  hand  with  so  savage  a  grasp,  as  to  choke 
him,  while  with  his  right  hand  he  forced  the  hand- 
kerchief into  his  open  mouth,  and  instantly  dragged 
him  from  his  stool  to  the  stone  stair. 

Martin  placed  the  barrels  of  a  pistol  before  their 
captive's  eyes  for  an  instant,  and  then  pinioned  his 
arms  with  a  piece  of  cord.  By  this  time  he  was 
almost  insensible.  Sladen  relaxed  his  grasp  011  the 
throat,  and  Martin  carried  the  man  downstairs  to  be 
deposited  in  the  bedroom.  Here  the  handkerchief 
was  removed,  and  a  wooden  gag,  permitting  him  to 
breathe,  substituted. 

The  marvellous  sagacity  of  Sladen  seemed  to  be 
answered  by  the  quick  perceptive  faculties  of  Martin, 
with  an  instinct  like  that  with  which  the  dog  obeys 
the  slightest  gesture  or  word  of  the  shepherd.  Sladen 
pointed  to  the  clothes  of  the  captive,  and  to  one  of  the 
men  in  the  room,  and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  the 
still  insensible  man  was  stripped,  and  one  of  the  assis- 
tants clad  in  his  dress.  In  his  coat  pocket  was  found 
a  mask  and  a  large  clasp-knife.  Sladen  whispered 
some  instructions  to  Martin,  who  left  the  room  with 
the  disguised  constable,  and  in  another  minute  he 
was  seated  on  the  wooden  stool  upstairs,  masked, 
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and  reading  Cobbett's  Political  Register,  with  a  cut- 
lass at  his  side  and  a  pistol  on  a  barrel  within 
reach. 

Meanwhile,  Sladen  had  sent  the  other  constables 
for  comrades,  whom  he  named  to  each,  and  when 
Martin  descended  he  found  twelve  vigorous  men 
buckling  on  their  cutlasses  and  examining  their 
pistols  in  the  bedroom. 

Leaving  one  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  Sladen,  in 
a  whispered  conversation,  explained  to  Martin  that 
he  had  seen  a  ladder  at  the  end  of  the  landing, 
ascending  perpendicularly  to  a  narrow  hole,  and 
evidently  entering  the  loft  between  the  ceiling  and 
the  slates  of  the  roof.  Knowing  the  structure 
of  these  houses,  he  thought  that  there  might  be  some 
similar  hole  above  the  room  in  which  the  conspirators 
were  assembled,  and  from  which  they  could  be 
watched. 

It  was  also  important  to  know  if  there  were  any 
means  of  escape  through  the  roof.  The  hole  was 
too  narrow,  and  the  ladder  too  slender,  for  Sladen's 
ponderous  frame.  He  therefore  directed  Martin  to 
creep  through  it,  and  if  there  were  any  means  of 
observation,  to  look  down  on  the  gang  in  counsel, 
to  note  their  position,  arms,  and  means  of  escape, 
and  to  return  as  soon  as  this  was  done.  Sladen 
would  meanwhile  kept  a  vigilant  watch,  and  be  ready 
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with  his  force  of  armed  men  to  rush  on  the  assassins, 
If  they  were  aroused. 

Taking  off  his  shoes,  coat,  and  neckcloth,  thrust- 
ing his  pistols  under  his  waistcoat  into  a  belt,  which 
also  held  a  dagger,  Martin  crept  past  the  disguised 
watcher,  ascended  the  ladder  with  a  stealthy  step, 
and  disappeared  gradually  through  the  trap-door. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

MALVOISIN  AND  DELOISIR  INTRODUCED  IN  AN 
EPISODE. — THE  CATASTROPHE. 

DELOISIR,  whose  name  has  first  been  mentioned  in> 
the  preceding  chapter,  though  born  in  the  most 
wretched  district  of  Ancoats,  in  Manchester,  in  a 
court  inhabited  by  the  poorest  Irish  labourers,  was 
of  a  gentle  lineage.  His  family  had  emigrated  from 
Rochelle,  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
rescuing  but  little  of  their  property  from  the  wreck 
of  the  Protestant  party.  They  had  settled  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  had  met  with  a  series  of  reverses,  plung- 
ing them  lower  and  lower  into  poverty.  Successive 
descendants  had  migrated  to  Macclesfield,  and  thence 
to  Manchester,  still  struggling  in  the  silk  trade, 
first  as  merchants,  then  as  masters  of  a  certain 
number  of  looms ;  and  at  length,  in  Manchester,  the 
father  of  Deloisir  died  at  his  loom,  worn  out  with 
work,  want,  and  misfortune.  The  mother  brought 
up  her  only  child  as  a  fustian-cutter,  an  occupation 
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suitable  to  his  slight,  meagre  frame,  and  which  kept 
him  under  her  eye.  She  still  laboured  at  the  silk 
loom,  and  till  her  death  they  seldom  saw  the  sun, 
except  from  the  long  window  of  the  garret  in  which 
they  lived,  in  a  foul  court,  and  on  their  way  to  and 
from  the  warehouse  to  which  they  took  their  work. 

Yet  she  had  found  time  to  teach  him  to  read,  and 
speak  French  with  a  pure  accent.  Under  her  loving 
instruction,  he  had  mastered  the  grammar  of  the 
ancestral  tongue ;  had  read,  in  the  remnants  of  a 
family  library,  -preserved  with  pious  care,  the  history 
of  the  Protestant  struggle  in  Auvergne,  the  Cevennes, 
and  Languedoc ;  and  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  his  * 
ancestral  faith  on  the  western  coast  of  France.  He 
was  thus  familiar  with  one  great  key  to  the  social 
policy  of  the  statesmen  of  his  native  country,  and, 
at  an  early  period  learned  to  reason  with  acuteness 
on  political  subjects,  above  the  range  of  thought 
among  men  literally  living  from  hand  to  mouth. 

He  became  familiar  with  the  biographies  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Protestant  cause,  with  the  struggles  of 
the  Waldenses,  and,  by-and-by,  with  the  wars  sus- 
tained against  Louis  XIV.,  for  Protestant  Europe,  by 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  William  the  Third. 

Such  reading  awakened  the  mental  powers  of  a 
subtle  and  active  intelligence.  The  accurate  logical 
instruction  given  by  his  mother  in  the  grammar, 
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idiom,  and  literature  of  the  French  language  led 
him  to  purchase,  with  his  scanty  earnings,  books, 
in  which  he  acquired,  in  like  manner,  a  technical 
knowledge  of  English. 

In  the  midst  of  these  studies,  while  labouring  for 
a  scanty  living,  his  mother  perished  from  typhus 
fever,  poisoned  by  the  foul  air  of  the  pestilential 
court  in  which  they  lived.  A  pretty  factory  girl, 
who  had  been  won  by  the  gentle  manners  of  the 
widow,  had  left  her  work  at  the  mill  to  watch  her 
during  her  illness.  Knowing  nothing  of  such  an 
office,  she  strove  to  carry  out  the  directions  of  the 
parish  surgeon  ;  not  knowing  how  to  cook,  she  got 
some  neighbours  to  prepare  the  beef- tea  which,  in 
the  typhoid  collapse,  was  given  in  small  quantities 
with  wine,  and  sat  up  on  alternate  nights  with 
Victor,  who  must  otherwise  have  sunk  under 
the  necessity  of  daily  work  and  nightly  watching. 
Such  is  the  power  of  gentle  affection,  that  she 
even  pawned  her  own  clothes  to  purchase  wine,  when 
she  found  that  Victor  was  selling  his  books.  The 
struggle  with  death  was  thus  prolonged  through 
a  month.  But  the  foul  miasm  which  reeked  from 
filth  and  poverty  around  them,  from  unsewered 
streets,  from  heaps  of  ordure  on  unscavenged  ways, 
found  a  victim  in  the  frail  and  want-worn  consti- 
tution of  the  widowed  mother. 
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She  had  grasped  the  hand  of  Victor,  and  seemed 
to  pray,  when  Alice  Home,  as  though  warned  by 
a  dream,  stole  into  the  room  as  the  day  began  to 
dawn.  The  widow  also  took  her  hand.  She  made 
some  effort  to  speak,  smiled  faintly  upon  Alice,  and 
then  died. 

The  girl  fetched  an  aunt ;  with  her  took  charge 
of  the  wasted  corpse,  gathered  together  the  remnants 
of  clothes,  and  sold  them  to  provide  for  the  funeral, 
and  with  a  buoyant  energy,  while  Victor  was  broken 
with  grief,  managed,  with  such  advice  as  she  could 
get,  to  order  all  things  with  decency. 

Necessity  had  compelled  Victor,  meanwhile,  to 
work  extra  hours,  in  order  to  avoid  the  degradation 
of  parochial  aid.  His  mother  had  scarcely  an 
acquaintance.  She  had  seemed  to  shroud  the  ruin 
of  her  fortunes  in  obscurity  and  solitude.  Work  for 
the  scanty  pittance  of  bread,  instruction  for  her  son, 
pious  reading  for  her  soul's  health, — these  seemed 
the  remaining  tasks  of  life.  The  body  therefore  was 
borne  to  the  grave  by  some  compassionate  in- 
habitants of  the  court,  and  Victor  returned  alone 
to  his  desolate  garret. 

He  had  known  no  love  but  his  mother's.  Beyond 
the  court,  the  foul  streets  of  the  neighbourhood, 
the  way  to  the  warehouse, — he  knew  nothing  of  the 
world.  Strange  to  say,  he  had  never  seen  the  valley 
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of  the  Irwell,  of  the  Irk,  or  of  the  Medlock.  All  he 
knew  of  life  was  confined  to  the  home  of  his  mother's 
garret,  the  coarse  hodmen,  porters,  and  navvies, 
the  rude  factory  hands  of  Ancoats,  and  the  weavers, 
fustian-cutters,  warpers,  and  winders,  whom  he  met 
at  the  warehouse.  Nurtured  in  the  sacred  solitude 
of  affection,  fed  with  heroic  traditions,  his  mental 
powers  invigorated  by  technical  training  and  his- 
torical reading,  he  was  a  child  in  experience,  but  a 
man  in  mind.  By  such  means  it  is  that  the  highest 
genius  is  sometimes  kept  separate  from  the  conven- 
tionalities of  life,  till  its  strength  is  developed  to 
triumph  over  them.  Minds  of  inferior  capacity  are 
often,  though  of  more  than  average  strength,  thus 
prepared  for  fanaticism  or  mysticism. 

Though  his  mother  brought  him  up  in  the  sternest 
Calvinism  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  generally 
frequented  the  ministry  of  an  Independent  pastor> 
the  liturgy  of  the  Anglican  communion  had  great 
attractions  for  her.  Sometimes,  therefore,  they  joined 
the  services  in  the  Collegiate  Church.  Thence  they 
had  wandered  into  the  court  of  the  Chetham 
College ;  she  had  shown  to  him  the  library  and  read- 
ing-room, and  explained  that  when  he  was  old 
enough  he  might  avail  himself  of  this  source  of 
knowledge. 

Left  solitary  in  his  garret,  therefore,  he  rose  with 
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the  summer's  earliest  dawn,  worked  with  his  knife 
-at  fustian  cutting  for  long  silent  hours,  cooked  his 
own  breakfast  and  dinner  with  a  skill  acquired 
from  his  mother's  traditional  art,  and  issued  in  the 
summer  afternoons  to  spend  some  hours  in  search- 
ing the  treasures  of  the  Chetham  library.  His 
reading  continued  chiefly  historical  and  biographical. 
He  gradually  made  a  few  literary  acquaintances  in 
>the  reading-room.  Some  of  these  sought  him  out 
jn  his  garret.  By  them  he  was  introduced  to  a 
..debating  club,  and  here  he  entered  a  new  phase  of 
•his  being. 

The   club   was   occupied   with   the  discussion   of 
-subjects  of  social  economy,  the  laws  which  regulate 
.the  origin  and  distribution  of  wealth,  the  rights  of 
labour,  the  abuses  of  capital  in  excessive  hours  of 
work,  want  of  care  of  the  health  of  workmen  in  the 
.ventilation  of  manufactories  and  mines,  in  the  condi- 
tion of  machinery,  and  the  permission  of  preventible 
,  .evils.     Most  of  these  were  subjects  in  which  practi- 
cal error  would  be  formidable  rather  in  degree  than 
in  principle.     But  more  speculative  spirits  touched 
the  doctrine  that  capital   was   a  common  property, 
not  to  be  usurped  by  any  superior  moral  or  intellec- 
tual power ;  that  whatever  capacities  were  required 
for  its  management  were  to  be  used  in  the  common 
.interest.     Some  affirmed  that  all  profits  were  to  be 
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equally  divided.  Others  entangled  themselves  in  the 
doctrine  that  they  were  to  be  distributed  according 
to  work  done,  but  that  the  present  disproportionate 
payment  of  head  work  was  to  be  reduced.  Govern- 
ment was,  therefore,  a  judicial  authority  to  select 
those  to  whom  the  arrangement  of  capital  was  to  be 
confided,  and  to  apportion  the  distribution  of  profits 
according  to  capacities.  The  source  whence  this 
authority  was  derived,  the  mode  of  appointing  the 
governors,  the  checks  on  the  exercise  of  their  power, 
its  duration,  the  means  of  protecting  individuals  and 
minorities  from  oppression — all  formed  topics  of  eager 
dispute  in  this  Babel  of  ideas.  Here  was  a  new 
world  of  thought  for  Victor.  His  nature  was  rather 
logical  and  intense  than  sympathetic.  The  miseries 
of  his  class  had  neither  awakened  in  him  a  sense 
of  wrong  nor  of  compassion.  But  he  had  now 
before  him  an  analysis,  to  which  he  bent  the  whole 
force  of  a  subtle  intelligence.  He  borrowed  the 
works  of  the  chief  political  economists  from  his 
associates,  and,  while  admitting  the  algebraic  accu- 
racy of  their  reasoning  as  to  the  sources  of  national 
wealth,  he  perceived  that  they  either  presumed  that 
the  personal  and  social  well-being  of  all  classes  neces- 
sarily accompanied  wealth,  or  they  purposely  ex- 
cluded that  question  from  their  process.  Seeing  that 
his  own  class  had  individually  the  smallest  share  of 
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the  economical  result,  he  inquired  how  far  their  well- 
being  was  dependent  on  purely  economical  principles, 
how  far  moral  forces  interfered  with  it,  and  what 
Government  could  do  in  either  sphere  of  action. 

He  had  been  an  attentive  listener  to  the  discus- 
sions of  the  club ;  but  in  the  course  of  some  months 
his  own  accurate  methods  of  study  and  close  applica- 
tion  enabled  him   to   detect  many  fallacies   of  the 
disputants.     Without  speaking  in  public,  his  private 
conversations  soon  made  him  an  authority  among  his 
associates.     They  had  a  reading-room,  in  which  some 
of  the  more  democratic  journals,  and  such  works  as 
Hone's  and  Cobbett's,  could  be  perused.     Here  he 
had  met  a  frail,  slender,  delicate-featured  man,  of 
humble  demeanour,  but  most  amiable  and  intelligent 
expression.     Some  slight  mutual  courtesies  had  led 
them  to  converse.     His  new  friend  had  a  thin  face 
with    an    elegant    profile ;    eyes    usually   dim,    as 
though  from  physical  languor,  but  lighted  up  with  a 
singular  brilliancy  when  his   enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment was  roused  by  any  mental  stimulus.     He  was 
working  at  a  humble  handicraft,  which  afforded  him 
the  means  of  a  bare  subsistence,  and  also  leisure  for 
general   reading,   for   botanical  excursions,  and  for 
intercourse  with  naturalists  and  thinking  men  of  his 
own  class.     It  transpired,  after  a  while,  that  he  was 
the  uncle  of  Alice  Home.     A  pang  smote  Victor. 
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.He  had  not  been  ungrateful  to  Alice ;  but  so 
absorbed  had  he  been  with  his  pursuits,  that  he  had 
seen  little  of  her  since  his  mother's  death.  She  had 
removed  to  Prestwich  to  live  with  a  sister-in-law, 
and  work  in  a  factory  at  Stand.  Had  Victor  ever 
seen  the  valley  of  the  Irwell,  Prestwich  church, 
and  Kersal  Moor  ?  Why  should  they  not  be  up 
with  dawn  on  Sunday,  search  for  wild  -flowers  up  to 
Agecroft  bridge,  and  surprise  Alice  at  breakfast, 
before  she  went  to  the  Sunday  school  ?  So  it  was 
.agreed,  and  Victor  felt  a  relief  to  his  conscience  in 
this  excursion  to  thank  his  mother's  nurse  for  her 
last  offices  of  tender  care. 

Sunday  brought  a  cloudless  dawn ;  a  draught  of 
buttermilk  and  a  crust  of  bread  prepared  the  two 
pedestrians  for  their  expedition.  To  avoid  the  long 
passage  through  the  town  to  Pendleton,  they  walked 
through  the  ford  at  Broughton,  and  then  wandered 
slowly  through  the  level  meads  of  the  Irwell  valley. 
Along  the  river's  side,  and  in  the  hedgerows  and 
woods  on  steep  banks,  Ephraim  Burton,  the  botanist, 
found  subjects  of  constant  interest  He  seemed 
from  time  to  time  like  one  possessed.  His  eye 
dilated,  seemed  to  protrude  in  its  socket,  and  to 
redden,  as  he  fixed  it  on  some  distant  object,  and  ran 
nimbly  forward  to  stoop  and  admire  some  rare  plant. 
He  called  Victor  to  his  side,  to  show  him  the  charac- 
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tcristics  of  his  treasure,  unwilling  to  pluck  it,  and 
preferring  that  it  should  ripen  its  seed,  and  scatter 
its  grains.  Victor  had  scarcely  ever  breathed  the 
air  beyond  the  town.  He  had  seen  the  Irwell  only 
where  it  rolled  its  blackened  waters  under  the 
bridges.  The  woods  on  either  side  the  valley,  the 
straight  avenue  of  noble  trees  at  Agecroft  Hall,  the 
picturesque  bridge,  the  bosky  lane  winding  to  Prest- 
wich,  the  rural  churchyard,  the  green  pastures,  the 
lapse  of  waters,  the  sparkle  of  sunlight,  the  profusion 
of  flowers  wasting  their  fragrance  and  beauty  unseen, 
were  to  Victor  like  the  champagne  of  the  mountain 
summit,  which  thrills  in  the  pulse,  and  throbs  in  the 
brain,  as  though  a  day  of  life  poured  its  flood 
through  each  minute. 

They  found  Alice  Home  and  her  sister-in-law  at 
breakfast  at  eight  o'clock.  The  country  air  had 
refreshed  the  rose  which  had  paled  on  Alice's  pretty 
cheek.  She  was  a  tall,  active,  vigorous  girl,  with 
brown  hair,  a  clear  complexion,  large  beaming 
-eyes,  and  regular  features.  She  blushed  involun- 
tarily at  the  sight  of  Victor,  and  some  tears  trickled 
down  her  cheeks.  But  she  held  out  her  hand,  and 
gave  him  a  hearty  welcome,  and  then  introduced 
him  to  her  sister-in-law. 

Ephraim  Burton  and  Victor  were  ready  for  a 
.second  breakfast,  for  more  than  three  hours  had 
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elapsed  since  they  had  taken  their  hunch  of  bread 
and  draught  of  buttermilk. 

Much  talk  ensued.  Alice  was  bent  on  learning 
to  read,  but  found  it  hard  work.  She  went  to  the 
Sunday  school,  and  to  a  night  school  also  on  one 
evening  in  the  week,  where  she  could  learn  to  write. 
Her  sister-in-law  was  teaching  her  to  sew.  The 
rector  allowed  her  to  help  his  cook  once  a  week,, 
after  factory  hours,  to  prepare  soup  for  the  poor. 

Victor  listened  with  deep  interest.  He  felt  in 
this  the  influence  of  his  lost  mother.  She  had  seen 
that  the  strong,  earnest  nature  of  this  factory  girl 
was  without  any  culture ;  she  had  said  as  much  to 
Victor.  Perhaps,  however,  she  had  also  pointed  out 
to  Alice  how  she  might  train  herself.  With  a  mas- 
culine will,  she  had  grappled  with  her  task.  All 
was  difficult  to  her ;  it  was  humiliating  to  learn  to- 
read  and  write  with  young  girls.  The  cook  found 
her  strangely  ignorant  and  clumsy.  She  persevered,, 
under  the  influence  of  a  pious  memory  of  that  saintly 
mother,  and,  perhaps  unconsciously,  with  some  secret 
impulse  from  a  hidden  source. 

In  this  talk,  Ephraim  Burton  supplied  gentle,  but 
sagacious  hints  to  his  niece ;  offered  to  give  her  that 
morning  her  lesson  at  home,  and,  after  breakfast  was 
removed  from  the  deal  table,  opened  the  Bible,  and 
read  with  her  a  chapter  in  the  Gospels,  in  which  she 
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spelled  her  words  with  difficulty,  but,  with  a  reso- 
lute will,  persevered  through  the  exercise.  Then 
Ephraim  questioned  her  on  the  chief  facts,  explained 
parts  of  the  narrative,  and  interspersed  his  remarks 
with  inquiries,  which  elicited  shrewd  but  brief 
replies. 

The  brother  of  Alice  joined  them  later,  and  they 
all  went  to  church.  In  the  afternoon,  the  whole 
party  walked  to  the  top  of  Kersai  Moor,  sat  down 
in  a  hollow,  near  the  crown  of  a  sandy  knoll  over- 
looking the  valley  of  the  Irwell,  with  Manchester  on 
the  left,  and  in  the  distance.  There  they  chatted 
away  the  livelong  hours  till  the  dusk,  then  separated, 
and  each  party  took  its  way  homewards.  Victor's 
garret  felt  somewhat  more  solitary  that  night. 

There  is  a  tide  in  life  strong  even  to  the  most 
skilful  pilot  who  most  firmly  grasps  the  helm  and 
trims  his  sails  to  the  wind.  Victor's  studies,  pursuits, 
and  associates  rapidly  drifted  him  upon  their  strong 
current.  The  debating  club  became  the  centre  of  an 
organization  of  workmen  for  the  protection  of  their 
class  from  the  encroachments  of  capital.  The  literary 
skill  of  Victor  was  more  apt  and  accurate  than  that  of 
any  member  of  the  club.  He  had  been  requested  to 
word  their  resolutions,  and  in  doing  so,  had  given 
them  a  logical  form  and  an  accuracy  of  expression 
which  had  greatly  increased  his  influence.  The 
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regulations  of  the  Labour  League  were  then  brought 
under  discussion.  Victor  was  appointed  secretary, 
and  his  severer  powers  of  analysis  enabled  him  to 
exclude  irrelevant  topics,  and  to  limit  the  avowed 
objects  of  the  League  to  the  protection  of  individuals 
and  minorities  from  oppression,  and  an  effort  to  secure 
in  all  factories,  the  wages,  hours  of  labour,  discipline, 
and  internal  regulations  of  the  most  intelligent  manu- 
facturers. To  secure  the  exclusion  of  impracticable 
objects,  and  to  divert  the  association  from  attempting 
to  dictate  an  untried  standard  of  action,  was  a  proof 
of  great  influence,  acquired  by  the  pure  ascendency 
of  mind  and  character.  He  was  requested  to  give  up 
his  employment  as  a  fustian  cutter,  and  was  offered 
moderate  but  sufficient  remuneration  for  his  functions 
as  secretary,  with  ample  leisure  for  study.  This  he  at 
once  accepted. 

His  new  duties  were  compatible  with  occasional 
excursions  with  Ephraim  Burton  to  Rostherne  Mere, 
to  Dunham,  to  Barton,  and  even,  during  Whitsun 
week,  to  a  long  walk  through  the  Peak  of  Derbyshire. 
His  health  was  invigorated  by  this  exercise.  The 
genial  influence  of  Ephraim's  gentle  and  cultivated 
mind  excluded  all  bitterness  from  his  nature.  There 
grew  in  him  a  hopeful,  even  a  sanguine  tendency, 
which  gave  a  visionary  impulse  to  his  speculations. 
Though  he  adopted  none  of  the  theories,  he  caught 
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much  of  the  spirit  of  Rousseau.  He  lived  in  an 
atmosphere  of  literature  and  speculation,  and  encoun- 
tered the  realities  of  life  only  as  secretary  to  an 
association  attempting  the  introduction  of  a  new 
social  polity.  This  was  a  condition  in  which  a  self- 
educated  man,  without  the  impulse  of  original  power, 
was  likely  to  become  the  satellite  of  some  greater 
force. 

At  intervals,  Sunday  was  still  spent  with  Ephraim 
in  an  excursion  of  which  Prestwich  formed  the  centre, 
with  a  halt  for  breakfast  and  church,  and  a  saunter 
homewards  in  the  evening.  Alice  grew  in  beauty  and 
vigour.  She  was  frank,  impulsive,  full  of  will  and 
energy,  positive  in  her  convictions,  earnest  in  the 
expression  of  them,  even  combative  in  their  defence. 
She  had  few  ideas.  Those  were  derived  from  the 
narrow  circle  of  her  life.  But  she  had  become,  by 
sheer  force  of  application,  a  fluent  reader,  a  respectable 
writer,  and  was  now  at  work  on  the  simple  rules  of 
arithmetic  and  household  accounts.  She  prepared 
the  Sunday's  dinner  with  decent  skill.  Victor  offered 
to  give  her  a  lesson  in  English  grammar  at  every  visit. 
This  usually  occurred  on  the  sandy  knoll  on  Kersal 
Moor.  In  the  interval  she  worked  exercises  which 
he  brought,  and  committed  to  memory  rules,  &c., 
which  he  had  explained.  He  satisfied  himself  that 
he  was  thus  in  some  feeble  measure  repaying  her 
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impulsive  nature  for  its  generous  tenderness  to  his 
mother. 

In  this  way  a  couple  of  years  glided  away.  Victor 
was  now  twenty-one.  His  salary  as  secretary  to 
the  association  had  been  raised  to  treble  his  earnings 
as  a  fustian  cutter.  He  left  his  garret,  and  persuaded 
Ephraim  Burton  to  occupy  two  rooms  in  a  cottage 
which  he  hired,  on  the  edge  of  Kersal  Moor.  Here 
the  health  and  vigour  of  both  the  friends  steadily 
improved,  for  though  Victor  spent  all  the  day  in 
the  rooms  of  the  association,  and  often  returned  late 
at  night,  yet  his  sleep  in  the  fresh  air  of  the  sandy 
height,  his  walk  to  and  from  the  town,  and  his  oc- 
casional excursions,  knit  together  his  meagre  frame, 
and  enriched  his  blood,  hitherto  impoverished  by 
penury  and  toil,  and  poisoned  by  foul  air. 

On  summer  evenings  the  families  at  Prestwich  and 
Kersal  exchanged  visits ;  the  lessons  in  grammar 
were  more  frequent,  and  Victor  reckoned  each  lesson 
as  so  much  of  a  debt  of  piety,  acknowledged,  though 
it  could  not  be  repaid.  He  was  little  versed  in  the 
mysteries  of  his  own  heart.  He  was,  as  we  have 
said,  unsympathetic.  He  had  no  sentiment.  His 
imagination  might  be  influenced,  but  it  must  be 
through  his  reason.  He  had  thought  of  Alice  grate- 
fully, then  respectfully,  for  her  pious  remembrance 
of  his  mother's  advice ;  with  some  admiration  for 
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her  beauty,  vigour  of  will,  frank,  impulsive  nature, 
and  steady  perseverance  in  self-culture.  He  was 
too  much  absorbed  in  his  own  speculations,  his  life 
was  too  purely  intellectual,  to  observe  that  her  own 
character,  though  of  far  inferior  mental  capacity 
and  cultivation,  had  a  passionate  energy  totally  ab- 
sent from  his  own.  That  which  he  approached 
through  a  calm,  silent  process  of  thought,  Alice,  if 
within  the  limited  range  of  her  being,  grasped  by 
one  swift,  earnest  intuition.  What  he  did  observe 
was,  that  his  own  mind  was  mainly  occupied  with 
thoughts  altogether  beyond  the  horizon  of  Alice's 
comprehension. 

The  association  had  grown  in  extent  and  strength, 
and  with  this  gradual  growth  Victor  had  acquired 
administrative  skill  and  experience.  It  was  necessary 
to  employ  some  subordinate  agents ;  and  in  the  selec- 
tion of  these,  Ephraim's  knowledge  of  the  most 
educated,  honest,  and  thoughtful  men  among  the 
working-classes,  was  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
association.  With  the  increase  of  its  resources,  and 
of  the  responsibility  of  Victor  in  anticipation  of  a 
period  of  great  exertion  during  an  approaching  strike 
at  Bury,  RadclifFe,  and  Stand,  his  salary  was  again 
raised  without  solicitation. 

He  had  now  paid  for  the  furnishing  of  his  cottage, 
and  was  in  receipt  of  the  modest  stipend  of  150/. 
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per  annum,  which,  however,  was  to  him  abundant 
wealth.  The  strike  came ;  all  the  mills  in  the  dis- 
trict were  closed ;  an  allowance  was  made  weekly  to 
the  operatives,  and  contributions  were  levied  over  the 
whole  of  South  Lancashire,  from  the  factory  "  hands  " 
at  work,  and  from  shopkeepers  and  others.  His 
work  now  required  very  regular  and  close  attention 
during  about  eight  hours  daily,  and  on  one  evening 
in  the  week.  The  two  families  spent  the  other  even- 
ings together.  Ephraim  had  undertaken  to  teach 
his  niece  botany,  and  they  spent  the  close  of  most  days 
together  in  the  dingles  on  the  sides  of  the  valley 
of  the  Irwell,  within  a  few  miles  of  Prestwich.  They 
returned  to  the  evening  meal  with  such  specimens 
as  were  necessary  for  Alice's  instruction.  Ephraim 
had  divined  the  secret.  Alice's  unconscious  regard 
for  Victor  had  ripened  during  the  fatal  lessons  on 
grammar  and  readings  of  English  literature,  into  a 
passionate,  conscious  love.  She  was  toiling  with 
earnest  purpose  to  make  herself  worthy  to  be  his 
wife.  Every  hour  of  her  enforced  leisure  from 
factory  work  was  devoted  to  self-culture.  Her  uncle,, 
therefore,  had  devised  the  botanical  excursions  as  a 
means  of  preserving  her  health,  while  she  cultivated 
her  powers  of  observation,  and  refined  her  mind,  by 
the  study  of  natural  beauty  and  order.  Victor  be- 
came slowly  conscious  that  she  sought  to  break  the 
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shell  of  a  ruder  life,  and,  if  possible,  to  emerge  from 
a  chrysaline  state.  At  times  he  was  startled  by 
the  emotion  with  which  she  met  or  parted  from  him, 
or  which  was  betrayed  by  some  incident  in  their 
intercourse. 

The  party  were  assembled  one  evening  in  the 
cottage  at  Prestwich  at  tea,  busied  with  the  examina- 
tion of  Ephraim's  specimens,  when  a  man,  breathless 
and  pale,  rushed  into  the  room,  who  was  at  once 
recognized  by  Victor  as  one  of  his  agents.  Knowing 
all  the  party  assembled,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
he  told  them  that  the  chief  constable  of  Manchester 
had  entered  the  office  of  the  association  with  a 
warrant  from  the  magistrates  for  his  apprehension, 
and  that  of  some  of  the  council,  on  a  charge  of  con- 
spiracy. He  had  sealed  up  the  drawers  and  cup- 
boards, and  left  a  constable  in  charge  of  the  office, 
placing  a  guard  outside. 

Before  Victor  could  make  any  reply,  Alice  had 
fallen  in  a  swoon  on  the  floor.  She  had  betrayed 
her  secret  by  the  violence  of  her  emotion,  and  Victor, 
smitten  to  the  heart  by  his  unconscious  encourage- 
ment of  her  passion,  rushed  pale  and  trembling  to  her 
relief.  As  she  recovered,  he  explained  that  the 
association  were  well  advised  that  they  were  not 
answerable  to  the  law  against  conspiracy;  that  on 
the  morrow  Victor  would  surrender  and  be  bailed ; 
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and  that  on  hearing  the  argument  of  counsel,  pro- 
bably all  proceedings  would  be  stayed. 

This,  however,  was  a  crisis.  Victor  analysed  his 
feelings  as  far  as  he  had  the  power.  The  thought 
of  making  Alice  his  wife  had  never  presented  itself 
to  him.  It  was  now  ever  present  before  him  as  a 
question  which,  for  her  sake  and  his  own,  he  must 
soon  decide. 

They  had  met  as  friends.  The  passionate  nature  of 
Alice  had  overleaped  the  boundary,  and  had  disclosed 
her  affection.  Her  early  devotion  to  the  dying  mother, 
the  long  effort  to  raise  herself  more  nearly  to  Victor's 
level  by  self-culture,  the  familiarity  of  daily  life 
disclosing  innumerable  slight  traits  of  personal  sym- 
pathy,— all  built  themselves  up  in  Victor's  mind  to 
a  conviction  that  Alice  had  a  right  to  his  love. 

As  we  have  said,  the  way  to  Victor's  heart  was 
through  his  head.  .This  conviction,  therefore,  ar- 
rived at,  his  whole  nature  was  moved  by  it.  He 
was  grateful  and  tender. 

They  were  married.  Two  years  passed  away, 
spent  by  Victor  in  reading,  in  the  study  of  men, 
in  the  administration  of  his  trade-union,  and  in 
some  political  pursuits.  Their  life  flowed  tranquilly ; 
they  had  no  children;  and,  with  Ephraim  as  their 
lodger,  they  had  a  sense  of  well-being.  Victor 
devoted  his  leisure  to  second  the  eager  wish  of  his 
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wife  for  self-culture.  He  taught  her  French,  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  they  generally  con- 
versed in  that  language,  and  when  absent,  always 
corresponded  in  it.  She  listened  with  interest  to 
the  conversation  of  his  visitors  and  friends ;  and, 
though  not  naturally  either  disposed  to  speculation, 
or  prepared  for  abstract  studies,  her  strong  will  and 
overmastering  purpose  to  make  herself  in  all  respects 
her  husband's  companion,  even  enabled  her  to  grapple 
with  the  elements  of  economics,  and  to  understand 
the  general  drift  of  the  perplexing  social  questions, 
with  which  it  was  his  fortune  to  be  involved. 

These  years  had  not  elapsed  without  a  marked 
change  in  Victor's  influence,  position,  and  character. 
He  was  very  unostentatious,  and,  on  this  account, 
his  advice  was  privately  sought  in  everything 
affecting  the  trades'  unions  of  the  north  of  England, 
and  the  democratic  party.  He  was  in  favour  of  a 
purely  intellectual  and  moral  basis  of  organization. 
He  discountenanced,  and  sought  in  every  way  to 
thwart  and  discredit,  all  appeal  to  force,  every  breach 
of  the  law,  and  especially  the  secret  societies,  and 
their  acts  of  violence.  In  the  democratic  journals 
he  worked  earnestly  to  give  the  workmen  confidence 
in  principles,  and  legal  powers  of  supporting  them. 

There  was,  however,  a  secret  struggle  in  his  own 
mind,  caused  by  the  slow  progress  of  the  remedial 
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powers  of  society.  The  ignorance  and  the  demorali- 
zation of  a  large  part  of  the  working-class  fought 
a  desperate  battle  with  the  short-sighted  selfishness 
of  that  class  of  masters  which  had  only  recently  risen 
from  the  ranks.  Hours  of  labour,  recklessly  pro- 
longed, in  mills  pestilential  with  foul,  heated  air,  yet 
thronged  by  a  brutish  lower  class,  attracted  by 
wages  spent  in  taverns ;  women  working,  to  the 
neglect  of  household  duties ;  children  of  tender  age 
brought  up,  without  schooling,  to  watch  machines ; 
and  young  girls  married  from  mills,  who  had  never 
cooked  a  meal,  or  made  a  shirt;  cottages,  streets, 
and  towns  in  a  state  of  barbarous  neglect; — these 
were  mischiefs  to  rouse  to  impatience  the  keen,  pene- 
trating, logical  mind  of  Deloisir.  If,  in  this  mood,  his 
thoughts  should  be  controlled  by  a  more  profound  and 
comprehensive  intelligence,  he  was  in  the  state  of 
irritation  which  precedes  a  revolution  of  ideas. 

Market  Street  was  then  one  of  the  narrowest, 
most  tortuous,  and  steepest  "  lanes  "  in  Manchester. 
It  was  encumbered  with  an  ever-increasing  traffic, 
and  thronged  by  greater  crowds.  The  quaint  gabled 
houses,  the  dark,  low-browed  shops,  the  narrow 
entries  to  adjacent  courts,  are  only  remembered 
by  men  who  were  then  in  the  first  act  of  the  great 
drama  of  life,  and  are  now  turning  their  grey  hairs  to- 
wards its  catastrophe.  In  the  narrowest  part  of  this 
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steep,  tortuous  lane  was  a  bookseller's  shop,  in  which 
Hone's  and  Cobbett's  publications  were  ostentatiously 
exposed,  the  placards  and  circulars  of  the  trades' 
unions  were  printed,  and  which  was  the  rendezvous  of 
the  democrats,  and  sometimes  the  scene  of  tumultuous 
manifestations.  Deloisir's  duties  often  led  him  hither. 
Here,  more  than  elsewhere,  he  came  in  contact  with 
the  political  party  known  as  the  Ultra  Radical.  He 
?had  here  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  their 
'leaders  from  London  and  Birmingham.  In  an  upper 
apartment,  used  as  a  place  of  conference  and  reading- 
room,  political  conversations  often  occurred  with  such 
visitors.  He  had  met  here  a  Catholic  nobleman  of 
•  eccentric  character,  who  was  reputed  to  have  spent 
considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  support  of  certain 
social  experiments  then  under  trial  in  France.  He 
.frequently  visited  Deloisir's  cottage  on  Kersal  Moor, 
spent  many  evenings  with  him,  and  seemed  to 
.desire  through  him  better  to  understand  the  working 
.men  of  the  North  of  England. 

About  this  time  Deloisir  suffered  a  new  disgust. 
He  had  been  unable  to  prevent  the  separate  action  of 
some  trades'  unions  of  a  rude  and  violent  character. 
Secret  societies  formed  a  part  of  their  machinery,  and 
in  a  turn-out  in  a  neighbouring  town  the  son  of  a 
manufacturer  had  been  shot,  and  a  workman  killed, 
,.by  the  orders  of  one  of  these  clubs. 
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While  he  was  almost  in  despair  of  the  rude, 
ignorant,  and  sensual  mass,  to  whose  improvement 
and  defence  his  whole  life  was  given,  as  he  sat  in  his 
cottage  one  evening  on  Kersal  Moor,  a  tall,  slender, 
dark-haired  man,  with  a  long  black  beard,  crossed  his 
little  garden.  He  bowed  with  gentle  courtesy,  and 
inquired  in  French  whether  Mr.  Victor  Deloisir 
lived  there.  Presenting  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
the  Catholic  nobleman  who  had  so  often  been  their 
guest,  the  visitor  was  invited  to  enter.  He  was  soon 
seated  with  them  at  their  evening  meal. 

Their  visitor  was  a  very  handsome  man.  He  had 
a  high  symmetrical  forehead,  on  the  top  of  which 
the  dark  hair  was  parted ;  full  arched  eyebrows,  and 
large  eyes  with  long  lashes,  an  aquiline  nose,  deli- 
cate lips  covered  by  a  mass  of  black  silken  hair,  a 
calm,  gentle,  but  resolute  manner.  They  talked  in 
French.  He  explained  that  he  wished  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  condition  of  the  working  classes 
in  Lancashire  by  communication  with  their  leaders, 
and  personal  intercourse  with  the  people  themselves. 
He  wished  to  study  the  organization  of  their  trades'" 
unions,  benefit  societies,  building  clubs,  loan  associa- 
tions, and  any  plans  for  co-operative  stores,  or  manu- 
factories. The  evening  passed  in  describing  and 
discussing  all  these  agencies.  The  secret  societies, 
their  probable  system  and  objects,  and  the  recent 
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assassinations,  were  passed  in  review.  The  visitor 
returned  every  evening.  He  spent  the  day  in  visit- 
ing mills,  threading  the  most  wretched  parts  of  the 
town,  entering  cottages,  and  observing  the  manners- 
and  habits  of  the  people.  He  was  very  curious  about 
the  sect  of  Joanna  Southcote  at  Ashton ;  went  to 
the  town,  had  long  conferences  with  the  priests  and 
leaders.  He  also  took  Deloisir  with  him  to  visit  the 
Moravian  communities  at  Fairfield,  near  Ashton,  and 
at  Fulneck  in  Yorkshire.  In  like  manner,  the  teach- 
ing of  the  humbler  sects,  which  attracted  the  largest 
number  of  working  men,  was  carefully  observed. 
The  history  of  all  attempts  at  co-operative  action  was 
collated.  In  some  weeks  spent  in  this  way,  a  close 
intimacy  sprang  up  between  the  guest  and  his  host. 
As  this  grew,  Malvoisin  gradually  unfolded  his 
view  of  the  state  of  the  society  which  he  had  been 
studying,  with  critical,  yet  imaginative  power. 

Whoever  has  made  similar  inquiries  with  dili- 
gence and  care,  or  of  late  years  examined  the  causes 
which  have  enabled  the  Mormon  missionaries  to 
drain  from  manufacturing  districts  of  the  north  of 
England  so  large  a  body  of  emigrants  to  Utah,  as 
converts  to  a  new  social  polity,  will  not  wonder  that 
Malvoisin  should  have  considered  a  large  part  of  this 
district  as  lying  fallow,  ready  for  the  seed  of  a 
skilful  husbandman.  "  A  people,"  he  said  to  Deloisir, 
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"  which  to  a  great  extent  is  not  to  be  found  in  any 
place  of  public  worship,  has  practically  rejected  faith. 
It  welcomes  every  teacher  who  either  analyses  the 
ancient  doctrine  to  destroy  it,  or  teaches  a  mysticism 
however  crude,  if  it  promises  something  like  a  scheme 
of  social  equality.  Though  it  has  made  the  gin 
palace,  the  tavern,  and  the  beerhouse  its  temples,  it 
will  listen  to  a  teacher  of  total  abstinence,  as  to  an 
exorcist  who  would  dispossess  it  of  a  devil.  A  man 
who  might  come  and  say  he  was  the  Christ,  would 
have  many  disciples  among  such  a  people.  So 
Joanna  Southcote  has  an  apotheosis  here  after  her 
imposture  had  collapsed.  So  some  of  these  humble 
sects  teach  monstrous  doctrines  and  ridiculous  usages. 
So  you  have  still  wizards  who  cast  horoscopes  badly ; 
witches  with  evil  eyes ;  men  who  live  on  the  grossest 
superstition  of  the  vulgar.  Here,  at  least,  are  few 
prejudices  against  a  new  doctrine,  because  it  is  not 
sanctioned  by  authority,  and  upheld  by  the  law." 

At  another  time  he  said : — 

<e  The  provinces  of  reason  and  faith  are  separate, 
yet  your  religious  teachers  are  always  precipitating 
themselves  against  the  rock  of  the  inductive  philo- 
sophy; whereas  science  has  slowly,  but  certainly, 
recognized  the  distinct  province  of  the  spiritual. 
The  Egyptian  priests,  and  at  times  the  Latin  and 
Greek  churches,  especially  the  order  of  Jesus 
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in  the  Latin,  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
an  exoteric,  as  well  as  an  esoteric  doctrine.  Your 
Protestant  communions  are  in  a  measure  justified 
in  expecting  by  one  dogma  of  justification  by  faith 
to  transform  the  world,  without  aid  from  science 
or  philosophy :  indeed,  the  majority  of  your 
teachers  are  as  innocent  of  the  speculations  of  Plato 
as  of  the  generalizations  of  modern  astronomy, 
geology,  chronology,  or  ethnology.  But  what  is 
faith?— an  intellectual  assent?  If  so,  that  assent 
involves  generalizations  beyond  the  reach  of  the  vul- 
gar, but  indispensable  to  the  cultivated  mind.  Is  it 
an  instinctive  conviction,  regenerating  the  life  in 
conformity  with  a  God-like  example,  and  sustained 
by  spiritual  communion  with  God  in  prayer  and 
meditation?  That  is  a  condition  in  no  respect  in 
conflict  with  science.  Nothing  of  human  reason  can 
ever  shake  its  eternal  foundations.  It  is  a  matter  of 
spiritual  consciousness — an  experience  of  God  in  the 
soul,  as  science  is  a  proof  of  the  divine  origin  ot 
order  in  nature.  All  conflict  between  science  and 
faith  is  simply  a  gauge  of  the  ignorance  and  fanati- 
cism of  its  authors,  or  of  a  fatal  confusion  of  ideas, 
such  as  ruined  the  French  Encyclopedist  school. 
The  vulgar  attain  this  instinctive  but  operative  faith. 
The  most  intellectual  need  it,  equally  with  the 
vulgar.  Certain  of  the  ruling  classes  may  rest  in  it, 
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if  they  be  essentially  vulgar  or  ignorant.  But  the 
instructed  and  thinking  classes  combine  with  instinc- 
tive faith  an  intellectual  conviction,,  and  even  to 
the  vulgar  this  is  possible  in  another  form.  Your 
teachers  neglect  a  golden  opportunity  of  showing  to 
this  mass  of  sensual  ignorance  that  the  super- 
natural in  religion  is  in  harmony  with  the  revelation 
of  God  in  nature  as  part  of  the  foundation  of  morals. 
There  are  divine  laws,  such  as  were  sought  to  be 
embodied  in  many  of  the  observances  of  the  Mosaic 
and  Mahometan  religions,  which  ought  to  be  taught 
to  the  people.  The  ablutions,  the  washing  of  the 
cup  and  the  platter,  the  abstinence  from  certain 
meats  declared  to  be  unclean,  the  observance  of 
certain  fasts,  the  laws  of  marriage,  those  affecting 
lepers,  and  so  forth,  had  a  direct  relation  to  the 
health  of  the  people,  just  emancipated  from  a  bruta- 
lizing slavery. 

"  Your  teachers  have  committed  a  grave  error  in 
allowing  the  temperance  movement,  sanitary  reform, 
the  reduction  of  the  hours  of  labour,  and  everything 
tending  to  better  the  physical  condition  of  the  poor, 
by  a  collateral  or  consequent  moral  progress,  to  be 
separated  from  religious  teaching.  All  these  steps 
of  improvement  involve  an  interpretation  of  natural 
laws,  at  the  point  at  which  the  physical  and  moral 
nature  mingle  and  react.  The  condition  of  the 
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working  men,  physically,  socially,  and  politically,  is 
so  affected  by  natural  laws,  that  to  neglect  the  study 
of  these  laws,  is  to  promote  a  severance  of  natural 
from  revealed  religion,  which,  though  they  rest  on 
distinct  bases  of  reason  and  faith,  are  united  in  the 
common  practice  of  life  by  indissoluble  bonds.  St. 
Paul  calls  the  body,  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
not  to  be  defiled  by  any  carnal  lust.  Nature  teaches 
that  life  is  a  sacred  trust,  requiring  a  vigilant  self- 
discipline  to  tend  and  trim  its  lamp. 

"  You  have  here,"  he  said,  "  a  race  of  marvellous 
physical  vigour,  but  so  unlettered,  coarse,  and  sensual, 
that  they  are  as  much  the  slaves  of  instructed  men  of 
capital  as  if  they  were  their  legal  chattels.  They  are 
not  exposed  in  markets  and  sold,  but  every  man  is 
ready  to  devote  his  life,  his  wife's  health,  his  child's 
well-being,  his  home,  for  wages.  By  selling  his 
family,  he  earns  the  means  of  getting  drunk  like  a 
freeman.  The  inexorable  steam-engine  toils  from  six 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night  with  workmen,  who 
sell  everything  making  life  worth  having,  for  freedom 
to  live  in  torpor  or  excess  from  eight  at  night  till  six 
in  the  morning.  You  have  no  schools  worthy  of  the 
name.  Your  Sunday  seems  to  my  French  mind  a  day 
in  which  you  try  to  propitiate  a  Deity  of  whom  you 
are  afraid.  But  your  operatives  have  not  even  this 
superstitious  dread ;  they  lie  in  bed,  or  lounge  about, 
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to  recover  from  Saturday  night's  debauch,  or  to  rest 
after  the  toil  of  the  week.  Your  Sunday  schools  are  to 
me  mobs  of  confusion,  in  which  little  is  learnt,  but 
where  your  ministers  try  to  catch  the  small  fry  in  their 
net.  The  only  safeguard  of  a  society  so  constituted  is 
the  necessity  of  labouring  for  daily  bread — the  disci- 
pline of  the  mill,  which  enforces  obedience  by  the 
penalty  of  starvation — the  force  of  law  armed  to  the 
teeth — the  natural  instincts  impelled  by  the  spur  of 
hunger — and  the  weakness  of  a  population,  ignorant, 
without  faith,  worn  with  toil,  depraved  by  sensual  in- 
dulgence. All  your  efforts,"  said  Malvoisin,  "are 
merely  antagonistic.  Your  trade-union  fights  against 
oppression.  You  use  your  high  intelligence  and  in- 
struction to  combine  these  wretched  fragments  by  the 
cement  of  a  common  interest.  They  are  too  ignorant 
and  brutal  to  learn,  or  follow  their  true  interest.  Your 
whole  experience  proves  to  you  that  these  unions  are 
ropes  of  sand.  There  is  nothing  remedial  in  such 
measures.  At  best  they  are  poor  palliatives.  No 
trade-union  can  do  more  than  prevent  for  a  time  an 
oppressive  bargain.  But  a  sensual  working  class  sells 
itself  again  in  the  next  six  months.  This  is  not  the 
true  condition  of  an  educated,  intelligent  population 
trained  in  self-restraint,  guided  by  high  moral  prin- 
ciples, conscious  of  the  true  dignity  of  the  labour  which 
secures  the  sanctity  of  home  and  personal  indepen- 
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dence.  There  is  a  better  future  for  the  factory 
worker.  His  emancipation  will  cost  many  generations 
of  painful  effort;  but  every  great  social  revolution  has 
found  its  willing  martyrs.  Such  will  be  found  for 
this  perishing  population." 

This  is  a  very  brief  and  meagre  sketch  of  some 
of  the  more  peculiar  views  of  Malvoisin  after  a 
careful  and  patient  investigation  of  the  state  of  the 
people,  obviously  influenced  by  the  critical  philo- 
sophy of  France. 

He  had  frequent  interviews  with  the  council  of 
the  trade-union.  Then,  with  great  gentleness  of 
manner  and  with  much  more  reserve,  he  gave  utter- 
ance in  some  degree  to  similar  views.  Gradually  he 
disclosed  that  he  thought  it  would  be  desirable  that 
some  of  the  operative  societies  of  Paris  should  be 
affiliated  with  those  of  Lancashire.  It  was  proposed, 
that  as  he  had  visited  England  to  study  their  organi- 
zation, they  should  depute  some  competent  agent  to 
examine  the  plans  of  the  societies  abroad.  Malvoisin 
said,  that  these  Parisian  societies  were  able  to  bear 
the  expense  of  such  a  visit,  but  suggested  that,  to  be 
effectual,  it  should  extend  over  a  considerable  period. 
His  own  study  of  their  plans  in  Lancashire  had  been 
so  painstaking  and  prolonged,  that  the  club  invited 
Deloisir  to  represent  them  at  Paris.  Malvoisin  pro- 
mised a  liberal  provision  for  Deloisir  and  his  wife. 
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After  repeated  conferences,  as  there  was  no  crisis  in 
the  trade  apparently  at  hand,  it  was  resolved  that 
the  invitation  should  be  accepted. 

Our  main  object  is  to  give  a  picture  of  Lancashire 
manners  and  social  history ;  we  shall,  therefore,  make 
a  brief  allusion  only  to  Deloisir's  life  in  Paris.  That 
will  be  confined  to  its  influence  on  his  opinions. 

The  character  of  Malvoisin  assumed  continually 
larger  proportions  in  the  imagination  of  Deloisir, 
as  he  gradually  obtained  glimpses  of  his  learning, 
extensive  social  relations  with  a  sect  represented  in 
every  principal  city  of  Europe,  and  began  to  compre- 
hend the  far-reaching  design  which  he  represented, 
and  the  singular  capacity  and  perseverance  with 
which  it  was  pursued. 

Deloisir  was  only  gradually  admitted  to  the  con- 
iidence  of  Malvoisin.  For  some  time  after  they 
arrived  in  Paris,  Malvoisin  visited  him  daily  with 
different  members  of  the  sect.  Books  in  which 
their  philosophy  was  partially  expounded  were  left 
for  his  perusal,  institutions  were  visited,  conversa- 
tions occurred.  Then  the  meetings  of  certain  of 
the  co-operative  institutions  of  Paris  were  attended 
in  the  evening.  Malvoisin  was  at  hand  to  sift  the 
essential  from  the  non-essential  doctrines  of  the  sect. 
That  which  was  essential  was  to  found  a  new  phase 
of  Christianity,  approaching,  ultimately,  that  of  the 
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apostolic  time,  when  the  disciples  had  all  things  in 
common.  This  was  not  possible  but  by  successive 
stages  of  development  of  the  principle  of  love  in  a 
universal  brotherhood.  To  found  such  a  fraternity, 
to  inspire  it  with  the  renovating  principle,  to  teach 
it  the  practical  expedients  by  which,  step  by  step,  in 
centuries,  the  idea  of  property  might  be  absorbed 
into  that  of  universal  benevolence  ;  the  spirit  of  com- 
petition extinguished  in  that  of  love ;  contest  changed 
into  charity; — this  was  the  remote  goal  of  the  sect 
of  which  Malvoisin  was  a  hierarch.  All  this  dawned 
so  slowly  on  the  mind  of  Deloisir,  that  he  was  never 
roused  to  defend  his  own  views,  bounded  by  a 
nearer  horizon. 

At  one  time,  the  learning  of  his  teacher  exposed 
to  him  the  fallacies  accepted  in  many  of  the  existing 
forms  of  faith ;  the  strange  mixture  of  pagan,  Jewish, 
and  Christian  views  ;  the  superstitions,  errors,  worldly 
policy,  want  of  courageous  assertion  of  human  rights, 
neglect  of  obvious  Christian  duties,  abject  sub- 
serviency to  dominant  power,  abuse  of  authority, 
cruelty  to  recusants  and  heretics,  chargeable  on  all 
the  churches. 

At  another,  he  dwelt  on  the  tendencies  of  each 
form  of  government  to  establish  the  tyranny  of  a 
class  over  the  interests  of  the  many.  He  taught  the 
•doctrine  that  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
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number  was  the  only  legitimate  aim  of  all  law  and 
power. 

As  Malvoisin  found  his  disciple  docile,  he  proposed 
that  Deloisir  should  become  an  inmate  of  his  own 
house.  There  Deloisir  and  his  wife  had  two  rooms. 
They  found  other  novices  of  the  new  doctrine  in  this 
spacious  hotel.  There  were  lectures  at  stated  hours, 
private  classes,  a  library  and  reading-room,  and  the 
general  apparatus  of  a  college.  The  studies  were  of 
the  most  varied  kind,  including  everything  required 
for  the  development  of  either  mental  or  physical 
power.  The  particular  course  of  each  novice  was 
determined  by  Malvoisin,  when  resident.  Deloi- 
sir was  directed  to  study  the  new  philosophy,  its 
successive  forms  of  practical  development,  political 
history  and  philosophy,  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
mechanics ;  to  make  himself  a  good  horseman  and 
swordsman,  to  learn  to  shoot  well  with  a  pistol, 
and  to  develop  daily  the  energy  of  his  meagre  but 
wiry  frame.  His  wife  was  carefully  taught  all  the 
accomplishments  and  arts  of  a  lady's  companion, 
and  trained  to  think  that  she  might  serve  the  cause 
in  some  capacity,  in  which  she  would  conceal  her 
acquirements,  and  discharge  humble  duties  for  a 
great  end. 

Two  years  were  spent  in  this  novitiate.  One  of 
the  aims  of  Malvoisin  was  to  connect  Deloisir  or  his 
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wife  with  some  family  of  influence  in  Lancashire ; 
and  his  friendship  with  Sir  Guy  enabled  him  to  make 
him  a  confidant  of  his  plans,  and  to  introduce  Alice 
into  the  family  as  his  daughter's  attendant. 

This  sketch  brings  us  back  to  the  period  which 
our  narrative  had  reached  in  the  last  chapter.  On 
Sir  Guy's  return  to  England,  Deloisir,  an  instructed 
brother  of  the  new  sect,  had  been  sent  to  Manchester 
to  resume  his  functions  as  secretary  to  the  trade- 
union.  He  had  scarcely  arrived,  when  he  received 
orders  to  watch,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  control,  the 
strike  in  east  Lancashire. 

Malvoisin  had  a  mind  of  great  capacity  and  vigour, 
though  his  imagination  and  sentiment  seduced  him  to 
the  visionary.  He  observed  in  Deloisir  the  want  of 
these  latter  qualities,  and  that  the  influence  of  his  life 
in  Manchester  was  to  strengthen  his  practical  bent. 
He  penetrated  also  the  stern  conscientiousness  of  his 
disciple's  character.  The  work  assigned  to  him  was 
suited  to  his  convictions.  He  was  to  eliminate  gradu- 

o 

ally,  but  firmly,  from  the  trades'  unions  every  element 
of  violence.  The  picketing  of  mills,  the  destruc- 
tion of  machinery,  personal  assaults — any  form  of 
interference  with  individual  liberty — were  to  be  dis- 
countenanced. The  secret  societies  were  to  be 
dispersed,  or  given  up  to  the  law.  The  trades'  unions 
would  thus  be  compelled  to  employ,  more  and  more, 
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purely  intellectual  and  moral  forces.  This  result 
would  bring  the  working  classes  more  within  the 
reach  of  the  doctrines  and  organization  of  Malvoisin, 
though  their  adoption  might  require  centuries  of 
painful  progress.  Deloisir,  under  the  orders  of  his 
superior,  wTas  employed  in  a  function  congenial  in  all 
respects  to  his  feelings  and  convictions,  though  he 
did  not  accept  the  possible  future  of  Malvoisin  other- 
wise than  as  a  dream  of  philosophic  ecstacy. 

The  machine-breakers'  outbreak  in  east  Lancashire 
had  swept  like  an  avalanche  on  to  the  plain,  till 
arrested  by  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale.  Deloisir  arrived  on 
the  scene  of  action  after  this  defeat.  He  was  soon 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  secret  club,  and  found 
means  to  place  himself  in  communication  with  it. 
The  attempt  on  Oliver  Holte's  life,  and  the  designs 
against  Barnabas,  gave  vigour  to  his  resolution  to  put 
down  these  assassins.  He  therefore  plunged  at  once 
into  all  the  risks  of  watching  them,  in  order  that  he 
might  thwart  their  plans,  and  break  up  the  gang. 
The  information  which  he  gave  his  superior  in 
London  had  been,  without  his  knowledge,  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  secret  police.  At  the  same  time, 
instructions  had  been  sent  to  him.  The  fate  of  the 
desperate  club  hung  in  the  balance.  This  had  not 
been  accomplished  without  arousing  a  vague  sus- 
picion of  danger  among  them.  They  were  aware 
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that  Deloisir  disapproved  their  plans.  They  there- 
fore admitted  him  to  none  of  their  critical  conferences 
in  which  the  lot  of  crime  was  cast,  or  its  project 
discussed.  He  tracked  their  path  only  by  indirect 
circumstantial  evidence.  In  this  effort,  he  ran  the 
risk  of  himself  becoming  their  victim. 

When  Martin  had  crept  into  the  loft  under  the 
roof  of  the  George  and  Dragon,  he  paused  till  his 
eye  became  accustomed  to  the  dim  light.  There 
was  a  dull  murmur  of  conversation.  A  few  yards 
beyond  him  was  a  bright  crevice  in  the  floor.  Slowly 
he  crawled  along  the  rafters,  and  reached  this  crevice 
without  accident.  Applying  his  eye  to  it,  he  found 
that  he  looked  between  two  boards  of  a  small  trap- 
door directly  on  the  table  round  which  the  gang  were 
assembled.  The  opening  was  wide  enough  to  enable 
him,  by  change  of  posture,  to  count  the  numbers 
present,  to  examine  their  features,  and  watch  their 
proceedings.  They  were  all  armed.  They  were  dis- 
cussing the  character  of  Deloisir.  He  was  evidently 
an  object  of  suspicion,  chiefly  from  his  open  opposi- 
tion to  all  measures  of  violence.  He  had  disapproved 
the  machine-breaking,  and  he  had  expressed  his  horror 
at  the  attempt  on  Oliver  Holte's  life.  The  police 
had  not  allowed  this  to  be  spoken  of,  but  were 
diligent  in  their  search.  It  was  thought  they  had 
some  clue  to  the  truth.  Did  they  know  anything 
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about  the  club  ?  Silas  said  that  Deloisir  was  not  an 
Englishman — that  he  had  been  living  in  Paris — that 
he  got  French  letters — and  though  he  was  fair  spoken, 
if  he  knew  their  plans  he  would  spoil  them,  if 
they  were  all  sent  to  Botany  Bay.  But  he  had  such 
power  in  the  Manchester  trade-union  that  it  would 
be  useless  to  speak  against  him  there.  If  he  would 
only  break  his  leg,  and  be  laid  up  for  some  months, 
they  could  have  their  own  way.  He  might  fall  down 
stairs,  over  something  in  his  way  and  be  taken  up 
insensible.  Something  would  be  sure  to  happen  to 
him,  if  the  club  were  of  one  mind,  that  he  was  a 
mischievous  fellow. 

Satisfied  with  his  survey,  Martin  crept  back  slowly 
and  stealthily  from  the  loft,  and  noiselessly  descended 
the  stairs.  There  he  found  that  Sladen  had  assembled 
a  dozen  men,  all  well  armed,  in  one  of  the  bedrooms, 
and  awaited  his  return  in  another.  Martin  soon  told 
all  that  he  had  seen  and  heard.  Sladen  seemed 
surprised  and  relieved,  when  he  found  that  Deloisir 
was  not  in  the  garret. 

Two  of  the  strongest  of  the  constables  were  armed 
with  heavy  hatchets.  Gradually,  two  by  two,  the 
whole  party  assembled  on  the  landing,  where  the 
false  watcher  sat.  There  were  here  some  firkins  of 
Irish  butter.  Sladen,  and  some  others  of  the  party, 
each  poised  one  of  these  heavy  barrels  in  his  hands, 
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and  at  a  concerted  signal,  with  the  whole  force  of 
very  powerful  men,  four  of  them  were  dashed  against 
the  door,  which,  with  a  terrific  crash,  w^as  so  shattered, 
that  a  few  blows  of  the  axes  opened  a  way  at  once  into 
the  room  in  which  the  conspirators  were  assembled. 
Over  the  fragments  of  the  door  the  whole  body  of 
constables  rushed,  striking  the  conspirators  to  the 
ground.  There  was  a  dreadful  confusion — some 
pistol-shots — the  clash  of  cutlasses — the  crash  of  the 
table  broken  to  fragments  under  the  weight  of  the 
.combatants  ;  but  so  sudden  and  terrible  had  been  the 
rush  of  the  assailants,  and  so  unprepared  were  the 
gang  for  such  a  catastrophe,  that,  at  the  expense  of 
some  wounds,  of  a  pistol-shot  through  a  constable's 
arm,  and  a  ball  grazing  the  brow  of  another,  several 
conspirators  were  thrown  on  the  ground  and  secured. 
But  the  cooler  and  more  desperate  heads  of  the 
gang — Silas,  Floi-bi-Neet,  and  Ascroft — stood  at  bay 
near  the  window. 

A  minute  only  had  elapsed,  when  seeing  that  they 
were  surprised  and  overpowered,  the  window  was 
thrown  open  by  a  kick,  and  in  the  confusion  caused 
by  the  struggles  of  the  heap  of  conspirators  and  con- 
stables on  the  floor,  the  three  desperate  leaders  swung 
themselves  by  ropes  into  the  street.  They  rushed 
.at  once  to  an  opposite  house,  the  door  of  which 
ihey  entered,  and  through  which  they  disappeared. 
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Martin  took  deliberate  aim  at  them  from  the  win- 
dow, and  discharged  two  barrels  of  his  pistol,  but 
with  what  effect  did  not  appear. 

Meanwhile,  matters  had  been  so  ordered  in  every 
room  of  the  tavern,  that  the  crash  of  the  broken  door 
was  the  signal  at  which  the  constables  in  every  room 
drew  out  their  truncheons,  and  men  armed  with 
pistols  sprang  to  each  door.  Every  guest  was  warned 
to  remain  seated,  if  he  valued  his  liberty  or  his  life. 
A  signal  had  been  made  at  the  front  of  the  house, 
and  half  a  troop  of  yeomanry  trotted  up  the  street.. 
The  tramp  of  the  horses  and  the  clash  of  the  sabres- 
was  audible  to  all  the  guests. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  UNTIMELY  GUEST. 

WHOEVER  has  not  wandered  from  dawn  to  sunset 
over  the  most  desolate  region  of  the  Yorkshire  moors,, 
surrounded  only  by  huge  waves  of  heathery  wastes, 
unbroken  by  any  picturesque  form,  can  have  little 
idea  of  the  grim  solitude  of  the  Manor  House  of 
Deerden,  which  Lord  Pendleborough  had  made  hi& 
shooting-lodge,  near  Blackstone  Edge.  Built  close 
to,  a  bolder-stone  higher  than  its  own  roof,  but  un- 
sheltered by  a  single  tree,  the  house  looked  upon 
a  valley,  the  silence  of  which  was  disturbed  only 
by  the  brawling  of  a  stream  which  fell  over  a  steep 
pebbly  bed.  The  dreary  slopes  of  the  sides  of  the 
glen  were  unbroken  by  rocks;  the  outline  of  the 
hills  met  the  sky  with  a  melancholy  sameness. 
Neither  house  nor  hut,  tree  nor  bush,  relieved  the 
desolation.  Where  the  moors  were  flat  the  water 
gathered  on  the  boggy  land  in  sluggish  pools,  amidst 
morass  and  reeds.  The  steep  slopes  were  often 
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thinly  clothed  with  either  grass,  or  gorse,  or  heather, 
and  at  their  foot  became  a  bare  talus  of  pebbles. 
The  only  sign  of  human  labour  near  the  house  was 
the  road,  which  approached  it  from  the  uplands  over 
a  huge  hummock  of  moor. 

The  Manor  House  was  built  after  the  type  of  the 
district — of  stone,  with  mullioned  windows,  a  porch 
with  a  bay  over  it,  and  a  walled  courtyard  in  front, 
entered  by  a  gate  between  two  high  stone  pillars. 
The  stonework  was  dark  with  the  lichen  of  more 
than  two  centuries'  growth. 

The  sun  had  sunk  behind  the  huge  rolls  of  moor- 
land. Night,  which  comes  quickly  in  these  deep 
valleys,  was  hiding  the  deformities  of  the  scene  in 
a  rapidly  darker  gloom.  There  was  a  light  in  the 
long  mullioned  window  of  the  room  which  looked 
into  the  court.  To  that  room  we  will  introduce  the 
reader. 

The  room  was  panelled  with  dark  oak ;  with 
a  ceiling  decorated  with  a  geometric  pattern ;  around 
it  were  oaken  cabinets  as  black  as  the  panels.  The 
night  air  was  keen  in  these  uplands,  and  there  was 
therefore  a  fire  on  the  hearth,  the  fitful  light  of 
which  danced  on  the  ceiling.  On  an  oaken  table  in 
Hie  centre  lay  a  quantity  of  open  letters,  and  a  tra- 
velling writing-desk.  All  this  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  observed,  before  the  attention  was  fixed  on  the 
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figure  of  a  tall  young  man,  who  leaned  moodily 
against  the  panels  on  one  side  of  the  fireplace — for 
he  was  in  shadow.  The  only  light  in  the  room 
came  from  the  hearth. 

In  this  posture  Lord  Pendleborough  had  watched 
the  night-gloom  gather  over  the  moors  until  it  had 
blotted  out  the  desolate  scene.  His  view  was  now 
bounded  by  the  flickering  reflection  of  the  fire  from 
the  walls  of  the  courtyard.  Yet  there  he  remained,  in 
deep  reverie,  with  folded  arms  and  compressed  lips. 

There  is  a  crisis  in  the  life  of  every  man,  more 
or  less  marked,  in  which  he  has  to  choose  his  path. 
Sometimes  the  roads  seem  scarcely  to  diverge,  yet 
there  may  be  an  indefinite  apprehension,  or  an  in- 
tuitive feeling,  that  one  leads  to  ruin,  and  the  other 
to  happiness.  One  involves  self-sacrifice,  change  of 
purpose,  a  strife  with  all  the  antecedents  of  existence, 
a  new  life.  The  other  invites,  by  its  adaptation 
to  the  past,  the  apparent  ripening  of  the  flowers 
into  the  fruits  of  life.  Are  there  angels  who  watch 
over  our  destinies  ?  and  if  so,  how  may  they  warn 
us  to  avoid  error  ?  Are  there  fiends  which  contend 
for  our  souls?  and  if  so,  do  they  ever  come,  like 
Lucifer,  the  son  of  the  morning,  in  a  robe  of  light, 
with  a  smile  like  dawn,  to  cheat  us  to  our  ruin  ? 

Even  in  the  flickering  light  of  that  dim  room, 
the  form  that  leaned  in  deep  reverie  against  the 
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wainscot  seemed  vigorous  as  that  of  an  athlete, 
and  beautiful  as  Apollo.  The  fair  hair  was  parted  on 
the  brow,  the  profile  of  which  descended  by  a  Grecian 
line  to  the  nose  and  delicately  cut  but  rounded 
lips  and  chin.  The  forehead  had  some  expansion. 
It  had  much  physical  grace,  but  wanted  the  form 
of  highest  intellectual  power.  The  hue  of  health, 
which  could  brave  any  fatigue  or  exposure,  glowed 
in  the  cheek  and  gleamed  from  the  eye,  even  when, 
as  now,  it  flashed  beneath  a  care-contracted  brow. 

Lord  Pendleborough,  who  was  still  young,  had 
spent  the  period  succeeding  his  academic  studies 
in  the  most  adventurous  travel.  The  vigour  of 
his  youth  seemed  to  rejoice  in  the  feats  of  en- 
durance, courage,  and  skill,  which  a  life  among 
uncivilized  tribes  requires.  He  had  also  an  unde- 
fined sympathy  with  his  kind,  which  gave  him  a 
natural  rather  than  a  philosophic  interest  in  varieties 
of  the  race.  Perhaps  in  him  the  mental  power 
which  leads  to  research  and  combination  might  be 
developed  later  in  life.  The  restless  spirit  of  the 
hunter,  the  daring  of  the  Bedouin,  the  skill,  quick- 
ness of  perception,  and  hardihood  of  the  backwoods- 
man or  Red  Indian,  had  characterized  his  career. 
But  these  qualities  were  so  mixed  with  those  of 
high  birth,  gentle  breeding,  and  intercourse  with 
the  courts  of  Europe,  that  in  polite  society  his 
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courteous  manners  and  noble  figure  alone  attracted 
attention. 

Inheriting  vast  possessions  and  a  great  social 
position  at  a  very  early  age,  the  passionate  impulses 
of  youth  seemed  to  exhaust  themselves  in  the  in- 
stinct for  foreign  travel.  Yet  in  the  intervals  of 
these  arduous  excursions  he  had  spent  some  months 
at  each  European  court.  Thither  the  reputation 
of  his  great  wealth  preceded  him.  His  rank,  his 
personal  beauty,  and  the  fame  of  chivalrous  daring, 
surrounded  him  with  the  most  flattering  seductions. 
To  enthral  this  prince,  beauty  used  every  art,  in- 
trigue spread  every  net,  and  vice  prepared  every 
pitfall.  There  was  something  in  the  savage  inde- 
pendence of  the  wild  life  of  travel  and  adventure 
which  made  him  for  the  time  a  spectator  only  of 
this  drama  of  human  passion.  If  he  were  moved, 
it  was  as  we  are  moved  at  a  play,  and  he  turned 
to  that  which  seemed  the  present  business  of  his  life. 

Not  so  with  others.  This  vision  of  youth,  with 
its  high  bearing  of  noble  birth  and  manly  vigour, 
had  not  passed  without  disturbing  both  worthy  and 
ignoble  spirits.  Not  for  ever  can  we  separate  our- 
selves from  sympathy  with  our  race.  Gradually, 
but  certainly,  the  world  folds  us  in  its  embrace. 
Even  the  Anchorites  did  not  escape.  How,  then, 
should  not  one,  to  whom  fortune  had  given  so  many 
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pledges,  be  taught  to  hope  that  her  choicest  gift 
was  still  in  store?  Such  had,  in  fact,  been  the 
gradual  effect  of  the  influence  of  society  on  Pendle- 
borough.  All  were  eager  to  teach  him  that  he 
lacked  something  which  they  could  give. 

To  have  been  the  centre  of  so  much  homage,  and 
to  have  felt  that  this  incense  was  not  food ;  to  have 
been  indifferent  to  the  fascination  which  would  have 
wound  a  web  of  glamour  round  him,  with  a  con- 
sciousness that  life  had  something  better  in  reserve  ; 
— this  was  not  all.  He  had  been  surrounded  by  a 
society  in  which  beauty,  wit,  grace,  even  genius,  lent 
their  attractions  to  what  was  false.  How,  amidst 
such  illusion,  could  he  choose  what  was  true  ? 

There  had  been  in  the  midst  of  all  this  scene  a 
source  of  security  to  Lord  Pendleborough,  of  the 
strength  of  which  he  was  at  first  unconscious.  Early 
in  his  visits  to  the  capitals  of  Europe,  he  had  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale  and  his 
daughter.  In  their  society  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  hear  everything  estimated  by  an  English  standard. 
The  false  beauty  of  evil  lost  its  mask.  The  illusions 
of  fashion,  rank,  and  power  concealed  no  deformity. 
While  no  one  could  more  than  rival  the  beauty  and 
grace  of  Mabel,  no  one  spoke  the  truth  as  she  did. 
He  felt  himself  more  and  more  attached  to  their 
society  by  this  force. 
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Such  influence  was  the  rarer  to  him,  as  neither 
his  education  nor  subsequent  career  had  given  him 
the  intimacy  of  that  higher  class  of  men  of  letters, 
who  have  recruited  the  ranks  of  the  philosophic 
statesmen  of  Europe.  Knowing  at  first  little  of 
economics,  he  had  applied  himself  little  to  analyse 
the  condition  of  the  societies,  wild  or  civilized, 
among  which  he  had  lived.  His  mind  had  been 
nurtured  by  experience  [in  adventure,  but  he  knew 
least  of  the  arts  of  societies  corrupted  by  luxury. 
Not  a  few,  therefore,  predicted  that  he  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  designing,  and  himself  lose  his 
savage  purity  in  the  intoxication  of  youth,  wealth, 
and  fashion.  But  the  soldier-like  sagacity,  quick 
eye,  and  penetrating  spirit  of  Sir  Guy,  and  even 
more  his  fearless  frankness,  attracted  the  wild  virtue 
of  his  young  friend,  who  came  to  regard  him  as  a 
privileged  relative,  to  whom  he  might  resort  in 
every  strait.  They  had  met  first  in  Madrid,  and 
then  (after  intervals  spent  by  Lord  Pendleborough 
in  distant  and  perilous  travel)  at  Naples,  at  Vienna, 
and  at  Paris.  Aided  by  Sir  Guy's  friendship,  he 
gained  a  continually  deeper  insight  into  the  society 
by  which  he  was  surrounded.  In  the  cabinet  of  his 
friend,  in  their  walks,  rides,  and  excursions,  the 
character  of  all  was  analysed  without  one  element 
of  detraction.  Falsehoods,  illusions,  errors,  crimes, 
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ceased  to  be  hid  in  a  halo  of  splendour.  The  woman 
of  fashion,  who  baited  her  intrigue  with  her  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  wit,  had  a  history  which  could 
only  be  told  in  a  whisper.  The  gay,  apparently 
insouciant,  gallant,  handsome  companion,  had  run  a 
reckless  career,  and  if  not  by  plot,  then  by  instinct, 
was  the  decoy  of  desperate  gamblers.  The  old 
worn-out  voluptuary  had  acted  on  an  estimate  of 
life,  of  which  his  premature  decrepitude  was  the  fitting 
moral.  The  objects  of  each  section  of  these  classes 
were  unmasked.  The  dangers  awaiting  the  unwary 
in  each  were  described,  so  that,  without  the  ruinous 
price  of  experience,  Lord  Pendleborough  had  found 
an  honest  man  who  in  a  soldier's  life  had,  without 
taint,  learned  all  that  it  might  have  cost  his  young 
friend  health,  fortune,  and  happiness  otherwise  to 
have  attained. 

Thus  trained,  Pendleborough  gradually  repelled 
from  himself  the  falser  elements  by  which  he  was 
surrounded.  He  had  gained  knowledge,  and  the 
quickness  of  his  perceptive  power,  his  eager,  almost 
savage  sagacity,  came  in  aid  of  this  knowledge.  He 
knew  the  dangers  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
he  had  a  growing  consciousness  of  strength  ;  it  was 
well  that  this  was  so  ;  for  he  was  destined  to  en- 
counter no  common  trial.  He  had  become  more  lofty 
and  reserved  in  manner,  more  keen  in  his  observation 
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of  all  around  him ;  calm,  vigilant,  and  self-possessed. 
The  superficial  dangers  of  his  career  had  been  passed ; 
could  he  overcome  the  more  profound  ? 

He  had  been  one  of  the  guests  of  the  family  of 
an  old  marquis,  who  seemed  to  concentrate  in  him- 
self all  the  biting  sarcasm,  the  denigrant  spirit,  and 
the  brilliant  but  dissolute  life  of  the  noblesse  of 
Louis  XY.  The  marchioness,  who  was  in  the  summer 
of  beauty  and  conquest,  admitted  him  to  the  privi- 
leges of  friendship.  They  were  about  to  betroth 
their  only  daughter  to  a  duke  of  great  possessions, 
but  worn  out,  though  far  from  the  meridian  of  life ; 
and  of  whose  career,  if  scandal  only  uttered  half 
the  truth,  it  said  nothing  good,  so  debauched  had  it 
been  with  all  the  reckless  vices  of  the  time.  The 
bride  was  just  twenty ;  she  was  to  be  taken  from  her 
convent  to  sign  the  marriage  contract,  and  on  the 
day  of  this  engagement  was  to  meet  her  future  lord 
for  the  first  time.  The  arrangement  involved  the 
union  of  the  two  estates  and  titles,  for  the  marquis 
had  no  other  child,  and  the  duke  had  never  been 
married.  The  dower,  derived  from  an  uncle,  was 
large  enough  to  sweep  away  some  inconvenient 
debts,  and  the  marriage  gave  to  the  lady  one 
of  the  highest  positions  in  the  society  of  the  Fau- 
bourg St.  Germain,  and  ultimately  the  command 
of  a  large  revenue,  which  she  might  hope  to  enjoy 
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long  after  the  duke  had  paid  the  debt  which  nature 
would  not  fail  to  exact  from  the  premature  age  of  vice. 
Lord  Pendleborough  had  accepted  an  invitation  to 
the  betrothal. 

Events  might  have  run  in  their  ordinary  course,  if 
the  lady  had  been  of  the  common  mould.  But 
though  nursed  in  a  convent,  and  secluded  from  the 
world,  Marie  de  Clisson  la  Vende*e  had  found  means 
to  cultivate  her  mind  beyond  the  usual  range  of  con- 
ventual studies.  She  had  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  outer  world,  through  history,  biography, 
poetry,  and  romance.  She  had  made  herself  so  con- 
versant with  the  writers  of  France,  that  she  was 
almost  ready,  in  point  of  knowledge,  to  enter  on  the 
world  of  which  she  had  yet  no  personal  experience. 

Even  within  the  walls  of  convents,  too,  an  inquisi- 
tive spirit  finds  opportunities  for  a  telescopic  survey 
of  what  is  passing  without.  Though  incapable,  from 
the  depth  of  her  seclusion,  of  forming  *a  conception 
of  her  fate,  she  had  silently  braced  her  own  energies 
to  meet  a  day  of  trial,  of  which  she  had  a  dim  con- 
sc'ousness,  without  any  definite  idea. 

The  party  were  assembled  in  the  chateau  on  the 
banks  of  the  Allier,  within  sight  of  the  picturesque 
outline  of  the  Puys  of  Auvergne.  A  fit  of  the  gout 
prevented  the  bridegroom  from  getting  beyond 
Bonrges,  in  his  journey  to  keep  his  appointment* 
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The  delay,  therefore,  of  ten  days,  brought  Lord 
Pendleborough  into  still  closer  intimacy  with  the 
family  of  his  host ;  and  in  the  parties  of  pleasure  with 
which  the  interval  was  filled,  he  could  not  fail,  not- 
withstanding the  restrictions  which  custom  placed  on 
such  intercourse,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Marie. 
Paris  had  shown  him  how  fashion  and  luxury 
could  make  woman  heartless  and  vain.  Dress, 
equipages,  an  establishment,  a  yortex  of  frivo- 
lous engagements,  a  silly  rivalry  in  conventional 
distinctions,  consumed  their  simplicity  and  truth. 
The  true  dignity  of  a  life  spent  in  those  duties 
to  which  nature  points,  was  lost  sight  of  by  the 
splendid  beauty,  whose  youth  inexorably  waned 
into  the  fate  of  a  painted  and  withered  coquette. 
But  he  had  also  read  the  pages  on  which  other 
stains  had  been  blotted,  and  learned  the  subtlety 
in  intrigue,  and  recklessness  in  adventure,  which  can 
take  the  place  of  genuine  sensibility  and  passionate 
devotion.  To  him  it  was  something  new  to  come 
in  contact  with  a  virgin  nature,  fresh  from  the 
devotion,  thought,  and  study  in  which  its  purity 
had  unfolded  all  its  gentle  graces.  He  was  startled 
by  the  profound  unconsciousness  which,  even  in 
Mademoiselle  de  Clisson,  hid  from  her  the  precipice 
of  life  on  which  she  stood.  She  was  neither  dazzled 
nor  elated  with  the  rank  and  splendour  which 
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.awaited  her,  but  apparently  did  not  know  that 
she  was  about  to  sacrifice  her  life.  Yet  she  was 
in  a  state  of  strange  excitability.  She  had  a  vague 
but  painful  alarm  that  all  about  her  was  false. 
Marriage  had  been  represented  to  her  as  the  gate 
by  which  she  must  pass  from  the  convent  to  the 
world.  Her  parents,  on  whom  all  her  past  de- 
pended, could  alone  open  this  entrance  to  the  future. 
She  had  loved  the  sisters  who  had  watched  over 
the  seclusion  of  her  training;  she  wept  at  parting 
from  her  companions;  her  heart  wras  wrung  at  this 
rupture  of  the  associations  of  years.  In  her  mother 
.she  found  nothing  to  satisfy  the  feelings  which 
sought  some  new  object  to  which  to  cling.  The 
strange  conventionalities  and  brilliant  raillery  of  her 
father's  conversation  wounded  her  even  less  than 
its  selfishness,  and  the  mystery  of  the  innuendoes 
which  excited  and  confounded  her  curiosity.  Who 
was  her  future  husband  ?  Must  she  also  shrink  from 
him?  Perhaps  this  was  the  thought  indistinctly 
present  to  her  consciousness,  and  which  made  her 
turn  to  Lord  Pendleborough,  as  the  only  person 
in  the  circle  whose  conversation  did  not  repel  her 
into  reverie,  or  excite  her  to  tears. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  self-possession  of  Lord 
Pendleborough 's  manners  was  so  complete,  that  he 
seemed  at  once  to  take  the  position  of  a  brother. 
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Perhaps  his  bearing  would  have  been  such  as  to 
repel,  if  his  curiosity  had  not  been  whetted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  phenomenon  he  had  to  contemplate. 
The  life  of  Paris  had  produced  this  ill  effect  upon 
him,  that  he  thought  himself  capable  of  watching  the 
catastrophe  without  emotion.  But  this  self-confi- 
dence placed  him  in  a  dangerous  relation  to  Made- 
moiselle de  Clisson,  for  it  removed  from  his  own 
mind  all  caution  in  the  effort  to  read  her  thoughts, 
and  it  encouraged  her  inexperience  to  look  to  him  as 
the  friend  who  might  replace  with  his  counsels  and 
experience  those  whom  the  convent  gates  had  shut 
from  her  for  ever.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that 
the  occasion  should  arise  in  wThich  Marie  sought 
to  learn  from  Lord  Pendleborough  how  marriages 
were  contracted  in  England  ?  At  first,  he  ineffec- 
tually parried  and  evaded  her  questions.  At  length, 
touched  with  the  earnestness  of  her  appeal,  he  de- 
scribed to  her  the  difference  of  the  customs  in  the 
two  countries.  Two  or  three  days  still  intervened 
before  the  arrival  of  the  duke.  It  appeared  after- 
wards, that  in  this  interval  Marie  had  ineffectually 
appealed  to  her  father  and  mother  for  delay.  She 
seemed  absorbed  and  agitated. 

The  duke  arrived  fatigued  with  his  journey,  and 
pale  and  exhausted  with  the  suffering  of  his  fit  of 
gout,  but  brilliant  with  the  reckless  persiflage  which 
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formed  the  staple  of  his  conversation,  and  which 
broke  like  a  corruscation  of  concealed  fire  through 
the  elaborate  courtesies  with  which  he  attended  hi* 
fiancee. 

Lord  Pendleborough  regarded  them  with  a 
strangely  excited  interest.  Mademoiselle  de  Clisson 
was  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  with  a  pure  Grecian  profile, 
rather  pale,  but  with  two  spots  of  ominous  red  in  her 
cheeks.  The  delicately  cut  lips  were  compressed 
from  their  full  flowing  outline,  and  the  brow  almost 
imperceptibly  knitted.  She  was  attentive  to  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  duke,  listened  to  every 
word  he  uttered,  and  examined  with  an  anxious  gaze 
every  lineament  of  his  face. 

To  a  more  instructed  eye,  there  was  much  therein 
to  peruse.  The  face  was  pale  and  wasted.  The 
muscles  were  gathered  in  hard  lines  towards  the 
mouth,  and  wrinkles  bordered  the  sunken  eyes ; 
yet  flashes  of  a  sullen  fire  broke  from  their  sockets, 
that  at  other  times  seemed  to  be  extinguished  in  a 
fatal  languor.  The  hair  was  grizzled  and  thin, 
though  he  was  little  past  the  age  of  forty,  and  the 
form  bent.  He  had  lost  his  elasticity  of  step,  and 
the  reckless  gaiety  of  his  conversation  contrasted 
strangely  with  the  limping  gait  crippled  with  gout, 
and  the  debility  of  premature  age. 

Marie's  remonstrances  had  been  received  by  her 
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father  and  mother  as  the  common  incident  of  such 
an  alliance.  Her  mother  had  told  her  that  her  own 
appeals  had  been  as  earnest,  and  pointed  to  her  con- 
dition as  the  justification  of  the  wisdom  of  her  parents, 
in  being  deaf  to  her  impassioned  entreaties.  One 
resource  was  left — an  appeal  to  the  duke  himself, 
at  least  for  delay. 

In  an  agony  of  terror  at  her  future  life,  the  full 
horror  of  which  began  to  break  upon  her  concep- 
tions, she  sought  Lord  Pendleborough,  compelled 
him  to  receive  her  confidence,  and  demanded  from 
him,  as  from  a  brother,  counsels  to  guide  her  in- 
experience. He  saw  that  the  appeal  to  the  duke's 
generosity  would  be  in  vain,  for  he  too  had  watched 
him  with  care,  and  had  read  beneath  the  frivolous 
exterior  a  vigorous  will,  which,  unrestrained  by  any 
sentiment,  grasped  its  objects  with  an  iron  hand, 
ruthlessly  crushing  all  opposition.  The  contest  with 
such  a  will  could  only  be  fatal  to  Mademoiselle  de 
Clisson's  hopes.  Yet,  in  the  ruin  which  sensuality 
had  made,  Lord  Pendleborough  thought  he  discerned 
traces  of  that  gallantry  of  the  French  gentleman, 
which,  while  it  might  not  shrink  from  violence  to 
a  maiden's  feelings  by  the  conventional  marriage  of 
the  time,  would  scorn  to  use  the  authority  of  her 
family  to  rob  her  of  her  fortune  against  her  will. 
He  knew  that  Marie  inherited  an  immense  do- 
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tation  from  her  uncle.  It  had  transpired  that  one 
half  of  this  was  to  be  settled  upon  herself,  and  the 
other,  amounting  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  francs, 
would  he  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  her  husband. 
Lord  Pendleborough  had  heard  that  the  whole  of 
this  sum  was  urgently  required  to  meet  the  embar- 
rassments created  by  the  duke's  extravagant  career. 

Lord  Pendleborough  first  made  Marie  conscious 
of  the  extreme  indiscretion  of  her  appeal  to  him. 
This  was  a  difficult  task,  for  with  an  intuitive  instinct 
she  seemed  to  have  discovered  that  the  calm  vigour 
of  his  bearing  was  the  attribute  of  a  character  which 
had  not  stooped  to  the  common  level.  If  he  ac- 
cepted the  function,  which  could  only  be  properly 
fulfilled  by  a  brother,  he  made  her  aware  that  by 
that  act  he  became  her  brother  in  everything  but 
blood.  Thenceforth  the  most  sacred  obligations  of 
such  a  near  relationship  were  theirs.  If  from  that 
day  she  were  willing  to  make  him  her  brother,  he 
was  ready  to  answer  her  appeal. 

There  are  moments  in  life  into  which  are  compressed 
the  action  of  years.  Whatever  had  been  the  events 
which  had  prepared  Pendleborough  and  Marie  for 
this  mutual  interest  and  confidence,  one  fortnight 
was  the  Lapland  summer  which  perfected  the  growth 
of  these  sentiments,  and  in  one  hour  they  became 
brother  and  sister. 
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Lord  Pendleborough  then  unmasked  to  Marie- 
the  whole  difficulties  of  her  position — the  authority 
which  the  law  and  custom  gave  to  her  parents ;  the 
unrelenting  tenacity  of  purpose  with  which  the  duke 
would  grasp  the  prize  within  his  reach,  which  would 
rescue  him  from  the  gripe  of  his  creditors  ;  his 
past  life,  character,  and  probable  intentions  ;  the 
desperate  hazards  of  her  future,  as  an  unprotected 
wife,  in  the  most  dissolute  city  in  Europe.  He 
thought  it  best  that  the  duke  should  know  from 
her  own  lips  that  she  was  conscious  of  all  the 
rights  which  she  possessed;  of  the  motives  which 
actuated  all  by  whom  she  was  surrounded ;  of  her 
own  resolution  to  submit  to  nothing  but  necessity; 
and  that  if  her  hand  and  fortune  were  disposed  of 
contrary  to  her  will,  she  would  reserve  to  herself  a 
complete  isolation  from  all  but  the  strictly  legal 
consequences  of  the  marriage  contract. 

With  a  resolution  braced  with  the  energy  of 
despair,  Mademoiselle  de  Clisson  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  duke.  He  received  her  with  the  most 
florid  courtesy.  From  her  father  he  had  learned  her 
repugnance  to  the  marriage.  This  he  gracefully  set 
aside  as  a  natural  result  of  her  conventual  life. 
His  attention  was,  however,  somewhat  rudely  aroused 
when  she  skilfully  depicted  to  him  his  own  career, 
his  necessities,  and  the  advantages  which  would 
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accrue  to  him  from  the  marriage.  Still  more,  when 
she  appealed  to  him  whether,  as  a  gentleman,  he  could 
take  possession  of  half  her  fortune  against  her  will, 
under  the  coercion  of  iniquitous  custom.  The  duke 
at  once  met  this  difficulty  by  offering  to  give  security 
on  his  estates  that  such  part  of  her  fortune  as  was 
immediately  paid  to  him  should  revert  to  her  at  his 
death.  She  then  drew  to  him  a  picture  of  her  future 
life  at  the  Court  of  Versailles,  in  which  his  own 
career  was  known,  and  where  she  could  not  be 
suspected  of  having  consented  to  a  marriage,  agree- 
able to  him  chiefly  because  it  released  him  from 
embarrassment.  The  reply  which  he  made  was  inter- 
rupted by  her  passionate  bursts  of  tears.  He  told  her 
that  all  marriages  were  the  same.  That  it  was 
necessary  to  purchase  her  entrance  into  life  from  the 
seclusion  of  the  convent.  For  this,  she  had  to  pay 
only  the  price  of  assuming  his  name  and  living  under 
his  roof.  That  he  would  scorn  to  cheat  her  of  those 
dreams  of  life,  in  which  she  had  doubtless  indulged, 
like  all  who  had  not  reached  the  dregs  of  the  cup  of 
their  existence.  That,  as  a  gentleman,  and  man  of 
honour,  he  sought  no  other  thing  from  her  than  that 
she  would  guide  her  conduct  by  the  rules  of  good 
society.  Such  friendships  as  she  might  form  would  be 
among  the  ranks  of  the  noblesse.  If  it  were  her  good 
fortune,  he  said,  to  find  anywhere  a  friend  as  skilful, 
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and  with  as  much  retenue,  as  Lord  Pendleborough, 
he  should  esteem  himself  fortunate;  but  that  it 
was  not  for  him  to  dictate  when  she  had  entered  upon 
the  enjoyment  of  that  liberty  which  society  agreed  to 
•confer  on  all  who  discreetly  exercised  the  rights  of 
married  life. 

Gradually,  during  this  discourse,  she  had  dried 
her  tears.  She  stood  before  him  in  monumental 
pallor  and  calm.  She  met  the  glance  with  which  his 
insinuations  were  conveyed  without  scorn.  She  found 
her  fate  inevitable.  Henceforth,  she  bent  her  efforts 
only  to  vindicate  her  independence. 

To  this  end,  she  assured  him  that  while  she  accepted 
the  arrangement  respecting  her  fortune  as  an  act  of  jus- 
tice which  she  expected  at  his  hands  as  a  gentleman, 
she  would  not  fail  to  deserve  the  complete  freedom 
which  he  offered  her,  by  preserving  the  honour  of  his 
name  according  to  the  conception  which  she  had 
formed  of  what  was  due  to  herself,  to  whom  the  con- 
ventional morality  of  society  was  abhorrent. 

The  duke's  eye  dilated  as  though  he  had  seen  a 
vision,  so  strange  a  revelation  did  the  vigour  seem 
with  which  Marie  asserted  her  purity.  He  seemed 
so  startled,  as  almost  to  hesitate  when  he  took  her 
hand,  and  assured  her  that  he  was  not  conscious  till 
that  moment  of  the  full  extent  of  the  sacrifice 
which  the  catastrophe  of  an  ill-regulated  life  had 
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imposed  upon  him  ;  but  that  the  penance  for  the  past 
should  consist  in  the  strict  fulfilment  of  his  engage- 
ment; and  that  whatever  had  been  his  faults,  his 
gallantry  as  a  gentleman  had  never  been  required 
to  vindicate  his  word  as  a  man  of  honour. 

The  contract  was  modified  with  the  utmost  de- 
spatch, in  accordance  with  this  conversation,  and 
signed  after  a  few  days'  delay.  The  duke,  mean- 
while, distinguished  Lord  Pendleborough  by  the 
most  flattering  courtesies.  He  sought  him  for  walks 
upon  the  terrace,  for  drives  in  the  forest,  and  for 
long  tete-a-tetes  in  the  evening.  The*  polished  self- 
possession  of  Lord  Pendleborough's  bearing  baffled 
the  duke,  if  he  had  hoped  thus  to  surprise  any 
secret  from  him,  by  those  sudden  turns  in  the  con- 
versation, in  which  he  introduced  Marie's  name. 
His  curiosity  as  to  the  source  of  her  knowledge  on 
all  the  material  facts  of  her  position  was,  therefore, 
not  satisfied.  But  this  intercourse  was  at  least  a 
sufficient  motive  for  the  warmth  with  which  the  duke 
reiterated  his  entreaties  that  Lord  Pendleborough 
would  frequently  be  his  guest.  The  marriage  cere- 
mony followed  the  signature  of  the  contract,  and  the 
party  dispersed. 

This  episode  in  Lord  Pendleborough's  experience 
searched  for  the  first  time  his  deeper  sympathies,  and 
strangely  jarred  them.  He  became  conscious  of 
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fuller  sources  of  joy  and  misery  than  any  which  he 
had  yet  proved.  He  had  more  than  a  year  ago 
become  conscious  of  the  limits  of  his  range  of  thought. 
Part  of  his  life  was  already  spent  in  physical  train- 
ing, like  that  of  the  chief  of  a  savage  race.  Had  he 
no  other  capacity?  Was  there  no  undeveloped 
power  ?  Had  he  only  martial  virtues,  he  had  asked 
himself,  without  social  sympathies,  the  desire  to 
amend  the  condition  of  his  dependants,  or  the  saga- 
city and  power  to  guide  their  destiny  ? 

More  than  two  years  had  been  spent  in  reso- 
lute research.  Now,  finding  that  Sir  Guy  had 
returned  to  England,  he  determined  to  seclude  him- 
self for  a  while  in  his  wild  manor-house  at  Deerden. 
He  had  arrived  there  with  scanty  attendance;  had 
spent  several  days  in  severe  exercise,  shooting  grouse 
on  the  moors,  and  the  evenings  in  earnest,  though 
moody  reflections  on  the  agitating  incident  which  had 
broken  the  current  of  his  life  into  a  whirl  of  conflict- 
ing eddies. 

The  day  had  threatened  a  storm,  the  gloom  of 
which  hung  like  a  dark  curtain,  blackening  the 
eastern  horizon.  Swift  zigzags  of  light  now  and 
then  flitted  over  this  premature  night,  and  low 
mutterings  of  distant  thunder  growled  like  some 
monster  in  search  of  prey.  Lord  Pendleborough, 
though  indifferent  to  weather,  had  left  the  summit  of 
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a  vast  wave  of  moorland,  on  which  he  had  pursued 
his  game  for  some  hours,  and  descended,  as  the 
twilight  suddenly  threatened  to  fail,  to  his  dreary 
manor-house.  He  found  his  table  covered  with 
letters,  which  had  been  brought  by  a  servant  from  a 
distant  post-town. 

There  were  letters  of  business  from  agents  on  his 
estates,  and  from  his  lawyers ;  others  from  friends  in 
different  parts  of  Europe.  These,  for  the  time,  he 
pushed  aside.  There  was  also  one  in  the  handwriting 
of  the  duke,  another  in  that  of  his  wife,  and  a  third 
in  that  of  Colonel  Yavasour,  who  had  been  a  guest 
at  the  period  of  the  marriage.  He  left  them  on  the 
table,  he  took  some  turns  in  the  room,  went  out 
bareheaded  beyond  the  courtyard,  and,  leaning 
against  a  pillar  of  the  gate,  seemed  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  storm.  Would  these  letters  add 
new  elements  of  disquietude,  impose  duties  per- 
haps beyond  his  moral  strength  ?  or  did  they  contain 
some  relief  to  his  anxieties,  some  balm  for  his 
distress  ? 

On  his  return  to  the  room,  he  first  opened  the 
letter  of  the  duke.  It  contained  a  gay  account  of 
his  journey  with  his  young  bride  to  one  of  his 
chateaux,  sarcasms  at  his  own  infirmities,  and  one 
or  two  scintillations  of  bitterness,  that  the  lees  of 
life  were  so  repulsive.  ISfext  ensued  a  humorous 
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account  of  a  renewed  attack  of  gout,  which  confined 
him  to  his  apartment,  where,  he  said,  he  had  for  the 
first  time  made  acquaintance  with  the  merits  of  the 
order  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  A  sister  Marie  had 
conceived  a  romantic  notion  of  some  vow  which 
she  had  taken,  and  had  haunted  his  chamber  like  a 
vision,  dispelling  any  doubts  which  he  had  ever 
entertained  of  the  ministration  of  angels.  He 
believed  that  he  himself  was  likely  to  be  canonized 
as  a  martyr,  for  he  had  borne  the  utmost  severity  of 
pain,  sleepless  nights,  utter  loss  of  appetite,  and 
complete  exhaustion,  without,  in  any  outburst  of  petu- 
lance, lifting  his  cane  to  discharge  his  humours  on 
this  angel. 

This  letter  gave  Lord  Pendleborough  more  courage 
to  open  that  of  the  duchess.  She  began  by  saying 
that  she  should  not  send  the  letter  unless  it  were 
first  read  and  approved  by  the  duke.  The  duke  had 
treated  her  as  a  favourite  daughter,  and  she  was 
learning  a  new  function  in  ministering  to  one  who 
had  so  strange  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  such 
singular  penetration  and  finesse,  but  whose  fine  facul- 
ties had  not  won  for  him  a  better  inheritance  than 
pain. 

The  letter  of  Colonel  Vavasour  related  that  he 
had  visited  the  duke  and  duchess  in  their  chateau. 
It  was  written  with  a  gentlemanlike  reserve.  It 
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described  their  menage  and  habits,  and  said  that  he 
had  a  suspicion  that  the  duke,  if  he  did  not  die  soon, 
would  think  he  ought  to  poison  himself,  as  some 
compensation  to  his  \vife,  whom  he  seemed  to  regard 
as  a  supernatural  phenomenon.  There  was  a  brief 
innuendo  that  the  duchess  was  faithful  to  all  her 
souvenirs. 

Having  read  these  letters,  Lord  Pendleborough  had 
watched  the  tempest  blacken  into  night,  and  the 
flickering  of  his  fire  on  the  wall  of  the  courtyard 
exchanged  for  the  keen  and  swift  gleams  of  the 
lightning,  in  a  mood  attuned  to  the  fiercest  wrath 
of  the  tempest,  whose  crash  soon  broke,  as  though 
a  solid  vault  had  cracked  overhead  with,  ruin  immi- 
nent on  all  below.  He  had  not  stirred  for  two  hours 
from  the  posture  in  which  he  leaned  against  the  dark 
panels. 

The  duchess  was  not  related  to  him  in  blood; 
she  was  not  really  his  sister ;  he  had  nourished  no 
sentiment  which  could  have  made  him  seek  her  as 
his  wife.  But  her  fate  had  awakened  an  interest 
which  he  had  never  felt  before.  The  intensity  of 
his  wild  virgin  nature  raged  in  a  tumult  of  passion 
against  the  cruel  selfishness  which  dragged  such 
purity  and  grace  to  so  horrible  a  fate.  He  wondered 
at  the  comparative  self-possession  with  which  he  could 
have  been  Marie's  mentor.  Yet  even  in  that  he 
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had  exceeded  his  rights.  What  power,  then,  had 
he  to  interfere  ?  None.  The  path  was  barred.  He 
might  complicate  her  destiny  with  fresh  embar- 
rassments, but  he  could  not  amend  it.  He  had 
become  rather  her  disciple  than  her  teacher.  He 
felt  how  incapable  he  was  of  such  self-devotion  as 
hers.  How  self-reliant  the  strength  of  this  Una, 
who,  among  foul  and  fierce  natures,  was  protected 
by  her  matchless  simplicity  and  truth. 

It  would  be  a  relief  to  him  to  unbosom  all  this 
tragedy  to  Sir  Guy  Scarsdale.  He  therefore  rang 
for  lights,  seated  himself  at  his  desk,  and  directed  a 
servant  to  avail  himself  of  the  first  pause  in  the 
storm  to  ride  to  Scarsdale,  about  fifteen  miles  off, 
with  a  note  in  which  he  inquired  whether  he  could 
be  received. 

As  is  frequently  the  case  in  these  hilly  solitudes, 
the  thunderstorm  careered  in  a  circle,  and  after 
hovering  over  the  manor  of  Deerden  for  a  time, 
swept  onwards,  only  to  return  with  increased  violence 
an  hour  or  two  after  midnight.  A  fierce  tempest  of 
wind,  rain,  and  hail  then  beat  against  the  mullioned 
windows,  and  roared  between  the  huge  bolder-stone 
and  the  house.  Crash  on  crash  of  thunder  fell,  like 
alarm-bells  in  a  city  besieged  and  in  flames.  The 
courtyard  was  bright  with  the  intensest  globes  of 
fire,  in  which  sheets  of  the  deluge  flashed  a  super- 
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natural  glare.  One  terrible  bolt  fell  upon  a  lofty 
flagstaff  erected  outside  the  courtyard  for  signals  to 
the  moors,  and  splitting  it  with  a  loud  crash,  cast  its 
fragments  over  the  wall.  This  aroused  Lord  Pendle- 
borough  from  his  half-recumbent  posture  in  an  easy 
chair  before  the  fire,  to  look  through  the  window. 
As  he  approached  it,  the  gates  of  the  court  opened, 
and  a  tall  figure,  drenched  with  the  storm,  crossed 
and  entered  the  porch.  The  bell  rang,  a  servant 
came,  some  one  was  admitted,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
Colonel  Vavasour  stood  in  the  open  door. 

He  was  a  thin,  vigorous  man,  much  above  the 
middle  height,  whose  irregular  but  handsome  fea- 
tures had  an  expression  full  of  intelligence.  Ropes 
of  muscles  were  gathered  round  his  mouth,  giving, 
with  the  deep  glare  in  the  eyes,  signs  of  the  reign 
of  passions  not  yet  extinct.  The  profile  was  broken 
by  a  hooked  nose  and  prominent  chin.  His  bearing 
was  of  the  highest  ton,  though  he  came  like  an 
apparition  of  the  storm.  Drenched  from  head  to 
foot  with  the  deluge  of  rain,  he  stood  at  the  door, 
as  though  he  had  emerged  from  a  river,  unwilling 
to  enter  the  room. 

Lord  Pendleborough,  who  had  fasted  the  whole 
day,  and  whose  reverie  had  been  in  wild  harmony 
with  the  tempest,  was  thrilled  with  a  superstitious 
horror  at  this  appearance.  For  an  instant,  he 
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thought  that  his  imagination  had  cheated  him  ;  but, 
by  one  of  those  supreme  efforts  of  will  which  pre- 
vent strong  nerves  from  toppling  over  the  verge 
of  reason,  he  remembered  that  the  letters  which  he 
had  just  read  had  been  written  nearly  three  weeks 
ago.  It  was  therefore  Yavasour  in  flesh  and  blood, 
and  not  a  spectral  illusion,  which  stood  before 
him.  The  pause  of  surprise  with  which  the  host  was 
transfixed  was  not  lost  on  the  quick  eye  of  Vavasour. 

"Many  apologies  for  a  descent  on  you.  in  this 
diabolic  storm,  and  at  this  untimely  hour ;  but  I  have 
wandered  on  these  moors  since  yesterday  evening ; 
and  but  for  shelter  in  the  hut  of  a  quarryman,  and 
his  subsequent  guidance,  both  my  horse  and  I  must 
have  perished." 

Lord  Pendleborough  recovered  himself,  greeted 
Colonel  Vavasour  courteously,  his  saddlebags  were 
brought  in,  a  room  was  prepared,  his  dress  changed, 
and,  within  an  hour,  the  host  and  his  untimely 
guest  were  seated  at  supper  before  a  replenished  fire. 

The  host  was  exhausted  by  his  long  fast ;  the 
guest,  by  his  bewildered  struggle  with  the  pitiless 
storm.  Neither  spoke  much  until  they  had  been 
refreshed  by  the  supper,  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
fire,  and  some  glasses  of  wine. 

"  Why  did  you  leave  Paris  ?  "  at  length  said  Lord 
Pendleborough,  when  the  servants  had  retired. 
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"Why  does  an  army  leave  an  enemy's  country 
which  it  had  eaten  up  ?  My  credit  was  gone,  and 
as,  when  Paris  is  empty,  my  vogue  is  no  longer 
useful  to  the  tradesmen  by  giving  fashion  to  their 
enterprises,  my  resources  were  at  an  end." 

"  Pshaw,  Vavasour  !  you  have  done  me  some  ser- 
vice ;  why  did  you  not  apply  to  me  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  luxury  which  I  allow  my  friends  to 
enjoy  only  once  in  life;  and  as  your  lordship  libe- 
rated me  from  the  hands  of  some  extortionate  Jews 
in  Vienna,  you  have  drained  that  cup  of  the  charities 
of  your  life." 

"But  I  have  since  told  you  that  I  had  given 
you  a  certain  credit  at  my  bankers." 

"  Of  which  I  shall  never  avail  myself.'  A  man 
of  fashion  is  a  Bedouin,  who  may  live  at  free  quarters 
on  all  but  his  friends." 

"You  do  yourself  but  scanty  justice,  Vavasour. 
All  your  friends  can  reckon  on  the  aid  of  that  know- 
ledge of  life  which  you  have  gained  behind  the 
scenes,  without  hurt  to  the  sincerity  of  an  English 
gentleman." 

"That  is  true,  Pendleborough ;  and  some  such 
errand  brings  me  to  you,  like  a  fiend,  in  the  terrors 
of  this  storm." 

An  involuntary  shudder  quivered  through  Lord 
Pendleborough's  frame.  He  knew  that  he  was  in 
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contact  with  a  man,  in  whom  the  graces  of  high 
birth  and  breeding  covered  that  false  estimate  of 
life,  against  which  the  friendship  of  Sir  Guy  Scars- 
dale  had  been  a  steady  protest.  To  what  new  trial, 
then,  was  his  constancy  to  be  subject  ? 

"My  letter  would  tell  you  that  I  had  been  the 
duke's  guest  in  La  Vendee.  The  chateau  was  to 
have  been  full  of  guests,  if  the  duke  had  not  suffered 
a  martyrdom  of  gout.  All  were,  however,  put  off, 
except  myself,  who  received  repeated  messages  to 
come." 

"  What  could  he  want  with  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  had  a  multitude  of  small  affairs  to  arrange 
for  him  in  Paris — matters  to  settle  in  accordance 
with  his  new  menage,  apologies  to  make  to  incon- 
venient friends,  debts  to  pay,  and  peculiar  services 
to  requite." 

"  I  did  not  reckon  on  any  such  acknowledgment  of 
new  obligations." 

"  Nor  I.  But  his  grace,  when  I  saw  him,  had  been 
a  fortnight  aux  prises  with  agony,  and  the  duchess 
had  watched  him  night  and  day  like  a  daughter." 

"  Did  he  think  himself  dying,  then  ?  " 

"  Far  from  it.  He  has  a  strange  tenacity  of  life, 
and  a  perspicacity  which  no  suffering  dims.  '  Pain,' 
he  said,  f  Vavasour,  does  not  kill.  I  am  reserved  for 
another  purgatory  before  I  die.' " 
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"  What  does  lie  mean  by  that? " 

"  He  seems  to  be  startled  into  an  intense  astonish- 
ment at  the  character  of  the  duchess.  Her  gentle 
care  was  so  delicately  given,  that  he  could  neither 
shake  it  off,  nor  repel  it.  He  has  at  length  yielded 
himself  to  it  like  a  child." 

"  But  does  none  of  the  irritability,  suspicion,  and 
selfishness  of  his  nature  render  this  an  odious,  if  not 
intolerable,  task  to  his  wife  ?  " 

"  At  the  bottom,  there  is  a  chivalrous  nature  in 
him.  We  are  none  of  us  all  bad.  To  the  duke, 
luxury,  addiction  to  pleasure,  play,  and  the  eager 
pursuit  of  fresh  excitement,  have  worn  the  nerves 
to  the  quick,  and  made  him  as  sensitive  as  if  he  had 
been  flayed.  His  bitterness,  sarcasm,  and  fury  are 
partly  a  moral  malady,  and  partly  gout." 

"Well,  but  what  other  purgatory  is  in  reserve 
for  him?" 

(f  He  seems  to  apprehend  remorse.  e  If  I  could  be 
always  ill,  Vavasour/  he  said,  e  all  would  go  well. 
The  duchess  is  a  saint,  and  she  would  be  satisfied  to 
be  a  sister  of  charity  to  a  gouty  old  fiend,  till  I  die. 
But  I  shall  get  well.  I  shall  shock  her  with  my 
persiflage.  I  shall  terrify  her  with  my  fury.  She 
will  shrink  with  dread  or  disgust  from  the  guests  at 
my  petits  soupers.  If  I  throw  open  my  salons,  our 
society  will  seem  like  the  crew  of  Comus  to  her. 
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There  is  but  one  way.  Where  is  that  farouche 
English  milord,  whom  I  could  make  nothing  of?  Let 
him  be  of  our  society,  and  all  will  be  well." 

The  rapid  logical  sequence  of  these  suggestions 
pierced  the  heart  of  Lord  Pendleborough  like  an 
:  arrow.  They  came  swiftly  as  the  lightning  of  the 
tempest  on  the  intuitions  of  his  own  reverie.  He 
glared  on  Vavasour,  as  though  the  enemy  of  his  soul 
sat  before  him,  tempting  him  to  a  compact  with  the 
Evil  One.  His  hands  were  clenched  until  the  nails 
-were  driven  into  the  palms,  while,  with  a  strange 
self-command,  he  asked, — 

"  And  what  office  of  friendship  does  the  duke 
suppose  I  could  render  to  his  wife  ?  " 

"  He  does  not  care  to  think.  He  only  knows 
that  you  have  entire  -influence  over  her.  You  are 
.an  enigma  to  him.  He  sounded  you  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  You  are  not  a '  devot,  nor  a  man 
of  bonnes  fortunes ;  you  have,  however,  he  suspects, 
befriended  her  with  singular  self-possession  and 
chivalrous  honour,  and  he  wishes  her  no  better 
friend." 

"  But  when  you  speak  of  remorse,  there  must 
have  been  a  reverse  to  this  picture." 

"  Exactly  so.  The  duke  says  that  his  saintly 
wife  has  inspired  him  with  so  new  an  idea  of  the 
possible  virtues  of  her  sex,  that  he  shrinks  from 
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witnessing  her  martyrdom.  He  has  nothing  to  offer 
her  but  gratitude,  and  upon  that  no  woman  can  live. 
He  has  a  dread  that  she  will  pine  away  before  his 
eyes,  and  die  like  an  exotic  in  an  ungenial  climate." 

"  Her  martyrdom  would  spoil  the  petits  soupers  ; 
she  would  wander  in  his  salons  like  a  spectre,  and 
by-and-by  haunt  his  conscience  like  a  ghost." 

"  He  has  no  means  to  make  her  happy.  He  has 
no  youth,  no  love,  no  sentiment,  no  faith,  no  belief 
in  human  virtue,  no  hope,  but  to  gild  the  cata- 
strophe of  life  with  pleasure ;  but  as  he  would  avoid 
a  great  crime,  so  he  does  not  wish  to  witness  a  great 
misery." 

"A  caustic  denigrant  wit,  too,  must  expect,  and 
could  bear,  a  retort.  It  may  be  said  that  he  has 
married  a  nun,  in  order  that  he  may  consume 
the  revenues  of  her  convent  ;  that  he  gave  his 
decrepitude,  minus  his  reputation,  in  exchange  for 
innocence,  beauty,  and  wealth,  a  nd  then  sold  his  wife 
to  the  highest  bidder.  All  this  the  duke  would  take 
only  as  so  much  taquinerie ;  but  if  it  were  whispered 
that  he  did  this  against  her  vehement  remonstrance, 
and  that  she  died  a  victim  to  his  cruelty,  there 
would  be  some  poison  on  the  barb." 

"  Nay,  Pendleborough,  do  not  take  the  matter  too 
much  in  earnest.  The  duke  has  a  chivalrous  nature 
at  bottom.  Show  him  how  he  can  make  his  wife 
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some  reparation — if  not  according  to  his  conception, 
then  according  to  your  own." 

"  Having  possessed  himself  of  half  her  fortune,  with 
a  post-obit  security  on  his  estates;  having  marred 
her  happiness  by  an  unnatural  alliance,  in  spite  of 
her  protest,  he  would  disembarrass  himself  of  further 
charge  respecting  her,  by  placing  her  honour  in 
the  keeping  of  a  man  of  whom  he  can  know  nothing 
but  that  he  possesses  his  wife's  confidence." 

"  Justice  to  the  duke  requires  that  it  should  also- 
be  said,  that  as  soon  as  he  found  that  his  wife's 
happiness  really  was  at  stake,  he  sought  how  to 
repair  his  error." 

"  And  selected  his  ambassador  with  such  skill, 
that  on  his  persuasive  lips  the  catastrophe  of  his 
criminal  selfishness  is  described  as  the  self-sacrific- 
ing act  of  a  penitent." 

"  But  I  have  said  nothing  of  the  duchess." 

"  Nor  would  it  become  me,  Yavasour,  to  hint  to 
your  acute  intelligence,  that  to  speak  with  perfect 
unreserve  is  always  the  best  compliment  to  her." 

"  My  nature,  Pendleborough,  is  to  speak  the  truth, 
even  when  the  devil  within  me  is  hot  with  shame." 

"  Well,  then,  what  of  the  duchess  ?  " 

"  The  duke  was  sincerely  anxious  lest  some  crisis 
should  happen  to  the  health  of  the  duchess  from 
her  vigilance  night  and  day  in  the  antechamber  of 
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his  sick  room.  As  lie  improved,  he  prevailed  upon 
her  to  take  rides  in  his  forest.  He  was  anxious  that 
I  should  accompany  her ;  but  she  refused,  until  she 
learned  that  I  was  about  to  visit  you." 

"  Why  did  the  duke  wish  you  to  ride  en  tete-a-tite 
with  the  duchess  ?  " 

"  He  wished  to  know  whether  she  had  formed  any 
plans  of  life;  whether  you  could  influence  them — 
in  short,  what  resource  he  had  to  avoid  a  cata- 
strophe." 

"  Well,  you  accompanied  the  duchess  in  her  rides 
— and  with  what  result  ?  " 

"  My  diplomatic  skill  was  to  the  last  degree  em- 
barrassed. She  permitted  me  to  talk,  evidently  with 
the  hope  that  I  should  disclose  the  object  of  my 
visit  to  you,  and  answered  me  only  by  a  mournful 
gaze." 

"The  delicate  instincts  of  a  true  woman  were  a 
match  for  the  dexterous  finesse  of  an  accomplished 
and  experienced  man." 

"Nearly  so.  I  can  say  nothing  of  a  certainty; 
I  can  form  only  guesses  at  her  conceptions  of  the 
future.  These  vague  impressions  I  arrived  at  by 
offering  various  plans  on  which  I  might  seek 
your  opinion  for  her  guidance.  This  she  neither 
acquiesced  in  nor  forbade.  She  remained  in  an 
entirely  passive  attitude." 
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"  How,  then,  had  you  any  power  to  divine  her 
feelings  ?  " 

"  By  involuntary  signs,  by  the  flush  of  the  cheek, 
the  sudden  start,  the  awakened  attention,  the 
deeply-drawn  inspiration — such  signs  as  a  physician 
watches,  when  life  and  death  hang  in  the  balance, 
which  his  decision  will  control." 

"Well,  you  have  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
worser  part  of  our  species ;  let  us  see  whether  you 
can  interpret  the  better." 

"  Even  a  fiend,  Pendleborough,  knows  something 
of  the  angelic,  were  it  only  by  contrast  with  his 
own  opposite  nature ;  and  so  I,  who  have  sold  my 
soul  past  redemption,  looked  into  the  heaven  of  this 
maiden's  thoughts." 

"  By  heavens  !  Vavasour,  I  shudder  as  though  this 
were  a  supernatural  task,  and  you  not  a  human  guest." 

The  storm  had  continued  to  rage,  though  with 
less  thunder,  but  it  still  hovered  over  the  valley ; 
and  as  these  words  were  uttered,  a  loud  crash  oc- 
curred overhead,  followed  by  reverberations  from  the 
moorland  fells. 

"  If  it  had  been  my  cue  to  tempt  her  to  evil, 
and  I  had  looked  into  the  well  of  her  heart,  I  should 
have  seen  a  tranquil  crystalline  mirror  reflecting 
only  the  infinite  purity  of  heaven,  until  my  dia- 
bolic features  recoiled  from  their  own  image." 
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Lord  Pendleborough  stretched  his  arm  across  the 
table,  and  grasped  Vavasour's  hand. 

"  To  be  brave,  to  be  truthful,  to  have  a  sensitive 
appreciation  of  such  purity  and  grace,  are  part  of 
the  instincts  of  a  higher  destiny.  Cannot  such 
qualities,  Vavasour,  give  you  a  mastery  over  your 
passionate  nature  ?  " 

" '  Can  the  leopard  change  his  spots  ?  '  But  I 
had  no  cue  for  so  impossible  a  crime  as  to  pervert 
this  angelic  being.  My  Satanic  skill  watching  this 
Eve  in  the  paradise  of  her  purity,  and  endeavour- 
ing to  surprise  the  secret  of  her  thoughts,  led  me 
to  certain  definite  impressions." 

"  What  were  they  ? "  eagerly  inquired  Lord 
Pendleborough. 

"She  thinks  her  brother — for  in  that  relation  I 
fancy  she  places  you — will  at  least  help  her  with 
his  counsels.  Her  marriage  vow  renders  her  care 
of  the  duke  the  all-paramount  duty  of  life.  She  has 
no  expectation,  however,  that  with  partially  restored 
health  he  could  alter  his  manner  of  life.  She  would 
be  always  at  hand  to  meet  the  first  indication  of  any 
wish  of  the  duke  to  live  a  more  retired  life.  But 
in  the  intervals  she  would,  I  think,  like  to  devote 
herself  to  some  work  of  piety — to  steal  from  her 
hotel  to  some  hospital,  and  there,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Sister  of  Charity,  to  tend  the  sick ;  or,  attended  by 
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a  Sister,  to  climb  to  the  garrets  of  the  poorest  and 
most  suffering;  perhaps,  in  some  humble  garb,  to 
teach  in  a  school." 

"Have  you  given  the  duke  any  hint  that  you 
fancy  she  broods  over  such  a  nest  of  thoughts  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken  with  perfect  frankness,  and  he  is 
bewildered,  I  may  say  struck  dumb,  at  what  he 
regards  as  a  sort  of  living  tomb,  for  her  beauty, 
youth,  and  spiritual  grace." 

"  He  recoils  from  the  consequences  of  his  criminal 
selfishness  ?  " 

"He  does." 

"  Will  he  restore  her  fortune  and  cancel  the 
marriage  ?  " 

"Her  fortune  is  absorbed  in  the  liquidation  of 
his  debts." 

Lord  Pendleborough  rose  in  uncontrollable  emotion, 
and  with  clenched  fist  and  agitated  visage  almost 
screamed  out, — 

"  Will  the  effete  monster  cancel  the  marriage  ?  " 

"He  has  entrusted  me  with  a  message  to  you." 

"What  is  that?" 

"  He  implores  you,  if  you  would  avert  most  tragic 
events,  to  return  to  Paris." 

"To  what  end?" 

"  To  act  the  part  of  a  brother  to  the  duchess." 

"  To   give  her  pure  soul  to  perdition,  to  sell  my 
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own  by  subtle  suggestions  to  the  Evil  One,  and  all  to 
save  -a  selfish  monster  from  a  dose  of  poison  exacted 
by  his  remorse." 

t(  Such  a  solution  has  certainly  crossed  the  duke's 
thoughts." 

"  Will  the  worn-out  debauchee  cancel  the  mar- 
riage ?  " 

For  answer  there  came  a  terrible  crash  overhead, 
as  of  wrath  and  vengeance,  and  at  the  same  instant 
both  Lord  Pendleborough  and  his  guest  were  thrown 
to  the  ground  with  violence,  while  a  mass  of  the 
stones  of  the  chimney,  which  had  been  shattered  by 
the  lightning,  fell  down  the  wide  shaft,  scattering  the 
fire  over  the  room  and  filling  it  with  smoke,  dust, 
and  debris. 

Ere  the  terrified  servants  could  recover  their 
astonishment  and  hurry  to  the  room,  Lord  Pendle- 
borough had  risen  from  the  floor,  and  with  thorough 
presence  of  mind  had  opened  the  window  widely,  so 
as  to  admit  air  into  the  smoke  and  dust  cloud  of  the 
room.  A  few  moments  afterwards,  servants  opened 
the  door,  and  found  Lord  Pendleborough  lifting  from 
the  floor  the  insensible  body  of  Colonel  Vavasour, 
which  lay  half  buried  under  the  mortar  and  rubbish 
of  the  shattered  shaft  of  the  chimney.  This  seeming 
corpse  was  borne  into  another  room,  stretched  upon  a 
couch,  the  throat  and  chest  were  laid  bare;  Lord 
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Pendleborougli's  travelling  case  of  medicines  was 
brought,  stimulants  were  applied  by  him  to  the  nose 
and  forehead,  and  a  free  current  of  air  allowed  to 
blow  over  the  pallid  face  and  chest.  For  some 
minutes  there  was  not  a  sign  of  life.  With  a  feather 
some  diluted  stimulant  was  allowed  to  trickle  down 
the  throat,  the  frame  was  bent  forwards  two  or  three 
times  by  a  gradual  motion,  so  as  in  some  degree  to 
compress  and  expand  the  chest,  the  limbs  were  rubbed 
diligently  by  the  servants.  At  length  a  natural  sigh 
occurred. 

"  Thank  God,  Ackbar,  my  brave  Affghan,  your 
lessons  are  not  lost  on  your  master ! "  said  Lord 
Pendleborough,  with  an  almost  choked  utterance. 
He  then  dipped  a  feather  into  a  bottle  of  ammonia 
and  thrust  it  up  the  nostrils.  This  was  followed  by 
a  deeper  inspiration,  then  by  slow  and  irregular 
breathing,  and  at  length  a  groan  escaped  the  suf- 
ferer. 

"  Well  done,  Ackbar,"  again  exclaimed  Lord 
Pendleborough.  "  Thy  Arab  blood  and  traditional 
knowledge  have  served  thy  master  more  than  once, 
both  in  the  fray  and  in  the  sick  chamber.  Thanks, 
old  Ackbar,  if  thanks  can  avail  thee,  when  we  are  so 
far  apart." 

The  sufferer  lay  moaning  some  time,  but  gradually 
breathing  more  regularly.  After  a  long  and  calmer 
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interest  the  eyelids  trembled,  the  face  twitched 
slightly,  a  gentle  quiver  ran  through  the  limbs. 
Then  the  moans  ceased,  and  in  about  an  hour 
Colonel  Vavasour  opened  his  eyes,  as  though  awaken- 
ing from  a  sleep.  He  saw  Lord  Pendleborough  sitting 
by  the  couch  and  watching  him,  and  a  servant 
standing  near  the  door.  He  passed  his  hands  over 
his  brow. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Pendleborough  ?  "  he  said. 

"  An  accident,  Vavasour,  from  which  you  are 
recovering." 

"  So,  so ;  let  me  think.  I  cannot  recall  anything, 
Pendleborough."  There  was  a  pause  of  silence. 

<e  Do  not  try,  Vavasour  ;  I  will  help  you,  step  by 
step."  Another  long  pause.  "You  came  here  in 
a  storm  of  thunder,  drenched  to  the  skin."  Then 
after  silence,  Lord  Pendleborough  proceeded, — "  We 
had  supper,  and  sat  talking  in  the  tempest,  which  I 
think  we  had  forgotten." 

There  was  another  long  interval.  Vavasour  raised 
himself  on  his  arm. 

"  It  cannot  be  that  we  have  quarrelled,  Pendle- 
borough. Madman  though  I  be,  it  is  not  my  vice 
knowingly  to  offer  insults,  or  to  be  wounded  by  a 
too  sensitive  friend." 

"  No,  Vavasour ;  our  views  of  life  may  be  diver- 
gent, but  your  career  has  been  graced  by  a  frank 
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and  gallant  bearing.     Calm   yourself;  you  will  re- 
cover gradually." 

tf  Nothing  has  happened  to  tarnish  my  honour, 
Pendleborough  ?  " 

<f  You  were  executing  a  commission  of  the  most 
delicate  and  difficult  character,  with  skill.  I  was 
provoked  not  by  you,  but  with  that  monster  the 
duke."  Then  another  long  interval  of  silence  inter- 
vened. 

"What  happened  then?  I  have  a  vague  sense 
that  I  was  struck  by  a  heavy  blow :  no  dishonour, 
surely?" 

"  You  were  struck,  Vavasour,  but  not  by  the  hand 
of  man ! "  said  Lord  Pendleborough,  gravely. 

"  Ah !  we  are  not  in  the  same  room  ?     I  begin 
to  remember." 
,     "  Do  not  tax  your  memory  too  much." 

"  You  were  very  angry  with  the  duke ,  you  had 
risen ;  you  were  shouting  out  some  fierce  words, 
I  think." 

"  Strive  not  to  disturb  yourself." 

"  There  had  been  a  sharp  crash  of  thunder." 

"  Yes  ;  and  as  we  spoke,  there  was  another  louder." 

"  Was  that  so  ?     I  cannot  recall  it." 

"The  rest  is  soon  told,  Vavasour.  The  house 
was  struck  by  lightning.  We  were  both  thrown  to 
the  ground,  but  you  have  recovered  slowly." 
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A  shudder  passed  through  the  frame  of  Vavasour. 
He  turned  upon  the  couch  and' was  silent.  As  the 
morning  broke,  his  deep  breathing  showed  that  he 
was  asleep,  and  Lord  Pendleborough,  leaving  a  ser- 
vant to  watch  his  guest,  walked  into  the  open  air  to 
look  out  on  the  shattered  battalions  of  the  storm. 
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